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Ati SITET 9 


Tue night is wild and bitter, the prairie lies in snow; 

And hark! the wolves are howling, as round the fort 
they go. 

Close in their guarded stable the horses snort with fear : 

Pile on the logs still higher, we’ll give the night to 
cheor ! 

While some the haanch are broiling, and others spice 
the wine, 

And some deck out the table with torches of the pine, 

And some bring in the red game, or pastry crisply done, 

I ’ll tell the story, comrades, how Vera Cruz was won! 


You should have seen our transports, a hundred ina row, 

Like stately swans they floated majestical and slow. 

Two days we headed southward, out on the boundless 
sea, 

Two days gray Orizaba towered upon onr lea. 

At last the distant city flashed on the sea-board dim; 

And crouched before it, watching, the lion castle grim. 


Close by the beach we anchored, and with a mighty shout 
The boats were launched, the oars were down, and the 
long line shot out. 
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A moment in the breakers ; God help the gallant band ! 

The ereamy foam is o’er them; huzza! they guin the 
land, 

The starry flag is planted, a beacon blazing wide ; 

A hundred guns exulted, ten thousand men replied. 


That night we slept untented, and often waked to hear 

The jackal snarling round us, the foeman scouting near. 

With day the battle opened ; a dread incessant roar 

From fleet, and fort, and castle, bellowed o’er sea and 
shore! 

And while we dug the trenches, still blew the fiery gale, 

And still, above, about us, pattered the iron hail. 


Sudden a trumpet sounded ; we looked, and 0’er the crest 

Galloped a thousand lancers, their lances laid in rest. 

‘¢ Now at them!’ cried our leader; we mounted quick 
and bold. 

‘¢ One charge upon the cravens!?’’ and in the dust they 
rolled. 

‘ Again :’? and riding down them, we crushed the 
rabble rout, 

As with his hounds the hunter the harvest tramples out. 
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The Norther next assailed us; the sand in clouds arose, 

As when across the desert the deadly Simoom blows ; 

The tents went down like rushes when tempests 
hurtle by; 

The whizzing bombs incessant hissed viewless through 
the sky; 

And the great sun, in anger, broke redly through the 
haze, 

Like some fierce god of battle, his armor all a-blaze ! 


Till night the conflict deepened: and when the dark- 
ness fell, 

Death fiercer rode the whirlwind of raging shot and shell. 

From trench and fleet we thundered: the leaguered 
walls replied, 

The stout old castle answered, flaming on every side; 

The hum of bombs enormous filled all the hollow air, 

And the sky blazed with comets shaking their fiery hair 





We heard the plunge of round-shot, embrasures crumb- 
ling down, 

The shrieks and wail of women from out the fated town, 

The bells in terror ringing, the crash of falling domes: 

We saw the red fire leaping high over happy homes ; 

It played on roof and steeple, it flashed from ocean’s 
swell, 

Till sea and town shone lurid like the red mouth of hell! 


Four days the battle lasted ; four hapless nights and days: 

Days black with smoke of Tophet, nights lit with sul- 
ph’rous blaze. 

The fifth beheld a ruin. 
town, F 

Were wall and church and dwelling, in chaos tumbled 
down. 


Where once had stood the 


The foe implored our mercy : and ere the set of sun, 
Our flag was on the ramparts. Thus Vera Cruz was won' 


TWO SONGS, 


WRITTEN ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


BY BAYARD TAYLOE. 


I. 


I ptuckeED for thee the wilding rose 
And wore it on my breast, 

And there, till daylight’s dusky close, 
Its silken cheek was prest ; 

Its desert breath was sweeter far 
Than palace-rose could be, 

Sweeter than all Earth’s blossoms are, 
But that thou gav’st to me. 


I kissed its leaves, in fond despite 
Of lips that failed mine own, 

And Love recalled that sacred night 
His blushing flower was blown: 

I vowed no rose should rival mine, 
Though withered now, and pale, 


Till those are plucked, whose white buds twine 
Above thy bridal veil. 





II. 


From the bosom of ocean I seek thee, 
Thou lamp of my spirit afar, 

As the seaman, adrift in the darkness, 
Looks up for the beam of his star : 

And when on the moon-lighted water 
The spirits of solitude sleep, 

My soul, in the light of thy beauty, 
Lies hushed as the waves of the deep, 


As the shafts of the sunrise are broken 
Far over the glittering sea, 
Thou hast dawned on the waves of my dreaming, 
And each thought has a sparkle of thee ! 
And though, with the white sail distended, 
I speed from the vanishing shore, 
Thou wilt give to the silence of ocean 
The spell of thy beauty the more! 











HUNTING THE WILD-CAT. 





BY C. W. WEBBER. 
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THE HUNT 


Tus is one of the most characteristic scenes of 
the wild life of the Southern, and South-western 
States. It is one of those, however, in which the 
negroes of the plantation are principally engaged, 
except when their young masters’ chance to join 
them sd rosa. Naturalists have not yet thought it 
worthy of description, nor have any of our sketchers 
of Southern Life, taken hold of it as yet, that I have 
seen. Indeed, a short and hasty anonymous sketch 
thrown off by myself, years ago, for the Literary 








BY NIGHT. 


World, in connection of the general subject of natu- 
ral history, is the only attempt to attract attention 
toward it that I have met with anywhere. But the 
subject is a favorite one with me, on account of the 
many droll associations and exciting scenes which 
belong to the vivid impressions it has left with me, 
and it deserves to be carefully handled now at my 
greater leisure, as forming one of the most curious 
of our rude and home-drawn national pictures. Mr. 
Audubon has furnished a full sketch of the hunt by 
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day light, but we shall give it in a separate chapter, 
as I desire this veritable memorandum, from my in- 
dividual experiences as a southern boy, to stand 
alone upon its own footing. 

Ah! well do I remember those turbulent times, 
when, having got somewhat up in my “ teens,”’ I be- 
gan to “feel myself,” and think of a truant independ- 
ence during college recess—of asserting my right 
in a private way, to creep out of my. window after 
pretending to have gone to bed, and meet sundry 
other ‘“‘ gentlemen sophomores” of the neighborhood 
in view of a descent upon some old snarler’s water- 
melon patch, which lay some odd miles distant, or 
to meet them at a given hour, with the intention of 
enjoying the moon in a “ possum” or “ coon hunt,’’ 
along with the ‘‘darkies’”? down at “the quarter,” 
who kept the dogs, and were the accepted patrons 
of this kind of sport. It may as well be premised 
that the “cat hunt by night,’’ is seldom if ever un- 
dertaken per se, but is usually the accident of some 
such hunts as those common ones above mentioned. 

But old Sambo, down at the quarter, the dingy 
Nimrod of darkness and the darkies, 1s first to be pro- 
pitiated. He is somewhat coy to begin with, for his 
grizzly poll has been penetrated with the most pro- 
found veneration for the fiat of the authorities of the 
‘‘ big house,’? which he well knows has been pro- 
nounced against any participation in such sports by 
me, as unworthy the dignity of a “young gentle- 
man,’ and dangerous in addition! Sundry presents, 
however, of ‘* baccar,”’ pipes, and odd shillings, as- 
sisted by a most confidential manner, bring him grad- 
ually round. The night is fixed, and with fluttering 
heart I make my eseape, by escalade, from the sa- 
cred precincts of authority, and with a heart flutter- 
ing with the fear of detection, [ pause at the various 
cross paths on the way to the quarter, to meet be- 
neath the starlight, my young friends who have pre- 
viously been advertised of the “gathering.”? One 
after another, they come in, each usually attended 
by a favorite servant not far from his own age, who 
has been admitted to his confidence. Joyously 
enough, we begin to gabble as the distance between 
us and the awful shadows of the “ big house’? is in- 
creased. Soon the 

‘‘_.Long leveled rule of streaming light,’? 


for a sight of which the bewitched lady in Comus 
prayed, ‘‘ visits’? #s ; and as we approach, the one 
ruddy “level”? divides itself into many a narrow fit- 
ful stream from the open doors and glowing hearths 
of the “quarter!” The crossing of shadows to and 
fro, shows that all there is alert. We hear the sub- 
dued too-oot of a horn, and the low, opening howl 
of the gathering dogsin answer. We begin to grow 
silent and move faster. The horn is sounded more 
boldly, and the howls accompany it in a gathering 
cadence. Now the scene has burst upon us through 
an opening of the trees! There they are! Negroes 
of all degrees, size and age, and of dogs— 


‘* Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 
Hound or spaniel, brack or lym. 
Or bob-tail tike, or trundle tail.” 


All are there, in one conglomerate of active, noisy 


confusion. When indications of the hurried ap- 
proach of our company are perceived, a great ac- 
cession to the hub-bub 1s consequential. Old Sambo 
sounds a shriller note upon his horn, the dogs rise 
from independent howls to a simultaneous yell, and 
along with all the young, half-naked darkies, rush to 
meet us. The women come to the doors with their 
blazing lamps lifted above their heads, that they may 
get a look at the ‘‘ young masters,’’ and we, shout- 
ing with excitement, and blinded by the light, plunge 
stumbling through the meeting current of dogs and 
young negroes, into the midst of the gathering party. 
There, we are suddenly arrested by a sort of awe, 
as we find ourselves in the presence of old Sambo. 
The young dogs leap upon us with their dirty fore- 
paws, but we merely push aside their caresses, for 
|} old Sambo and his old dog Bose, are the two cen- 
tres of our admiration and interest. Old Sambo is 
the “‘ mighty hunter before *’—the moon! of all that 
region. He is seamed and scarred with the “ batter- 
ing siege’’ of sixty winters! Upon all matters ap- 
pertaining to such hunts, his word is “‘Zaw,”’ while 
the “‘ tongue”’ of his favorite and ancient friend Bose 
is recognized as “‘ gospel.”” In our young imagina- 
tions, the two are respectfully identified. Old Sambo, 
with his blanket “ roundabout’”’—his cow’s horn 
trumpet, slung over his shoulders by a tow string— 
his bare head, with its grayish fleece of wool—the 
broad grin of complacency, showing his yet sound, 
white teeth—and rolling the whites of his eyes be- 
nignantly over the turmoil of the scene—was to us 
the higher prototype of Bose. He, with the proper 
slowness of dignity, accepts the greet of our patting 
caresses, with a formal wagging of the tail, which 
seems to say—‘ O, I am used to this!’’ while, when 
the young dogs leap upon him with obstreperous 
fawnings, he will correct them into propriety with 
stately snarling. They knew him for their leader— 
they should be more respectful! Now, old Sambo 
becomes patronizing to ws, as is necessary and pro- 
per in our new relations! From his official position 
of commander-in-chief, he soon reduces the chaos 
around us, into something like subjection, and then, 
in a little time comes forth the form of our night’s 
march. A few stout young men, who have obeyed 
his summons, have gathered around him from the 
different huts of the quarter—some with axes, and 
others with torches of pine and bark. The dogs 
become more restless, and we more excited, as these 
indices of immediate action appear. Now, with a 
loud blast from the cow’s horn of Sambo, and a deaf- 
ening “clamor of all sizes, high and low’’—from 
men, women, children, dogs and all, we take up our 
line of march for the woods. Sambo leads, of 
course. We are soon trailing after him in single 
file, led by the glimmer of the torches far ahead.— 
Now, the open ground of the plantation has been 
passed, and as we approach the deep gloom of the 
bordering forest— 


* Those perplexed woods, 
The nodding horror of whose shady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wandering passenger,’’ 


even the yelpings of the excited dogs cease to be 
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heard, and they dash on into the darkness as if they 
were going to work—while we, with our joyous 
chatterings subsided into silence, enter these “ long 
drawn aisles,” with a shiver of awe; the torches 
showing, as we pass in a dim light, the trees—their 
huge trunks vaulting over head into the night, with 
here and there a star, shining like a gem set into 
their tall branching capitals—while on either side, 
we look into depths of blackness as unutterably drear 
to us as thoughts of death and nothingness. Oh, it 
was in half trembling wonder then, we crowded, 
trampling on the heels of those before, and when, 
after a while the rude young negroes would begin 
to laugh aloud, we felt that in some sort it was pro- 
fane. But such impressions never lasted long in 
those days. Every other mood and thought gives 
way to the novelty and contagious excitement of ad- 
venture. We are soon using our lungs as merrily 
as the rest. The older dogs seemed to know per- 
fectly, from the direction taken, what was the game 
to be pursued for the night. Had we gone up by 
the old field where the persimmon trees grow, they 
would have understood that ‘‘ Possums’? were to be 
had; but as old Sambo led off through the deep 
woods toward the swamps, it said “‘ Coons” to them, 
as plain as if they had been Whigs of 1840. The 
flush of blood begins to subside, as we penetrate 
deeper into the woods, and as we hear old Sambo 
shout to his staff officers and immediate rear-guard, 
“ hush dat ’ar jawing, you niggers, dar,” we take it for 
granted that it is a hint meant not to be disrespected 
by ws, that silence is necessary, lest we should startle 
the game too soon, and confuse the dogs. All is si- 
lence now, except the rustle of our tramp over the 
dried autumn leaves, and occasional patter of the 
feet of a dog who ranges near to our path. Occa- 
sionally, a white dog comes suddenly out of the 
darkness into view, and disappears as soon, leaving 
our imaginations startled, as if some curious sprite 
had come, “‘ momently,”’ from out its silent haunts 
to peep at us. Then we will hear the rustling of 
some rapid thing behind us, and looking round, see 
nothing, then spring aside with a nervous bound and 
fluttering pulse, as some dark object brushes by my 
legs, ‘‘nothin’ but dat dog, Nigger Trimbush,”’ 
chuckles a darkie, who observes me—but the cou- 
plet— 


‘* And the kelpie must flit from the black bog pit, 
And the brownie must not tarry,’’ 


flashes across my memory from the romance of su- 
perstition, with the half shudder that is the accom- 
paniment of such dreamy images. Hark, a dog 
opens—another, then another! We are still in a 
moment, listening—all eyes are turned upon old 
Sambo, the oracle. He only pauses for a minute.— 
‘“‘Dem’s de pups—ole dogs aint dar!” A pause.— 
‘‘Pshaw, nothin’ but a ole har!’ and a long, loud 
blast of the horn, sounds the recall. 

We move on—and now the frosty night air has 
become chilly, and we begin to feel that we have 
something to do before us. Our legs are plied too 
lustily on the go-ahead principle for us to have time 
to talk. The young dogs have ceased to give 





tongue ; for, like unruly children, they had dashed off 
in achase of what came first, and as the American hare 
( lepus Americanus’’) is found nearly every where, 
it was the earliest object. Just when the darkness 
is most deep, and the sounds about our way most 
hushed, up wheels the silver moon, and with a mel- 
lowed glory overcomes the night. The weight of 
darkness has been lifted from us, and we trudge along 
more cheerily! The dogs are making wider ranges 
and we hear nothing of them. The silence weighs 
upon us, and old Sambo gives an occasional whoop 
of encouragement. We would like, too, to relieve 
our lungs, but he says—‘‘ Nobody mus holler now 
but dem dat de dog knows—make ’em bother !”’ 

We must perforce be quiet, for ‘‘de dog’’ means 
Bose, and we must be deferential to his humors! 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, it has been for miles, and not 
a note from the dogs. We are beginning to be fa- 
tigued ; our spirits sink, and we have visions of the 
warm room and bed we have deserted at home. The 
torches are burning down, and the cold, pale moon- 
light is stronger than that they give. One after an- 
other the young dogs come panting back to us, and 
fall lazily into our wake. 

“Hang coon hunts in general !—this is no joke ; all 
ery and no wool.” 

Hark! a deep-mouthed, distant bay! The sound 
is electrical; our impatience and fatigue are gone! 
All ears and eyes we crowd around old Sambo. . The 
oracle attitudinizes. He leans forward with one ear 
turned toward the earth in the direction of the sound. 
Breathlessly we gaze upon him. Hark! another 
bay, another; then several join in. The old man 
has been unconsciously soliloquizing from the first 
sound. “Golly, dat’s nigger Trim!” in an under 
tone—“ he know de coons.” Next sound—“ Dat’s 
a pup, shaw!” Pause. ‘Dat’sa pupagin! Oh, 
niggers, no coon dar!’’ Lifting his outspread hand, 
which he brings down with a loud slap upon his 
thigh—‘ yah! yah! dat ’s ole Music; look out, nig- 
gers!”? Then, as a hoarse, low bay comes booming 
to us through a pause, he bounds into the air with 
the caperish agility of a colt, and breaks out in ec- 
stasy, ‘* Whoop! whoop! dat’s he ole dog; go my 
Bose!” Then striking hurriedly through the brush 
in the direction of the sounds, we only hear from 
him again, “Yah! yah! dat ’s a coon niggers; Bose 
dar!” And away we rush as fast as we can scram- 
ble through the under-brush of the thick wood. The 
loud burst of the whole pack opening together, 
drown even the noise of our progress. The cry ofa 
full pack is maddening music to the hunter. Fa- 
tigue is forgotten, and obstacles are nothing. On we 
go; yelling in chorus with the dogs. Our direction 
is toward the swamp, and they are fast hurrying 
to its fastnesses. But what do we care! Briars and 
logs; the brush of dead trees; plunges half-leg deep 
into the watery mire of boggy places are alike dis- 
regarded. The game is up! hurrah! hurrah! we 
must be in at the death! So we scurry, led by the 
maddening chorus— .- 

‘¢ While the babbling echo mocks the hounds.”’ 

Suddenly the reverberations die away, old Sambo 
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halts—when we get into ear-shot the only word we 
hear is “treed.” This from the oracle is sufficient. 
We have another long scramble, in which we are 
led by the monotonous baying of a single dog. We 
have reached the place at last, all breathless. Our 
torches have been nearly extinguished. One of the 
young dogs is seated at the foot of a tree, and look- 
ing up, it bays incessantly. Old Sambo pauses for 
a while to survey the scene. The old dogs are cir- 
cling round and round, jumping up against the side 
of every tree, smelling as high as they can reach. 
They are not satisfied, and Sambo waits for his tried 
oracles to solve the mystery. He regards them 
steadily and patiently for a while; then steps for- 
ward quickly, and beats off the young dog who had 
“lied” at the “tree.”” The veterans have now a 
quiet field to themselves, and after some further de- 
lay in jumping up the sides of the surrounding trees, 
to find the scent, they finally open in full burst upon 
the trail. Old Sambo exclaims curtly, as we set off 
in the new chase—“ Dat looks like ’coon! but cats 
ts about !”? Now the whole pack opens again, and 
we are off after it. We all understood the allusion 
to the eats—for we knew that, like the racoon, this 


animal endeavors to baffle the dogs by mounting |. 


some distance up a tree and then springing off upon 
another, and’so on until it can safely descend. The 
young dogs take it for granted that he is in the first 
tree, while the older ones sweep circling round and 
round until they are convinced the animal has not 
escaped. They thus baffle the common trick which 
they have learned through long experience, and re- 
covering the trail of escape, renew the chase. Under 
ordinary circumstances we would already have been 
sufficiently exhausted; but the magnetism of the 
seene lifts our feet as if they had been shod with 
wings. Another weary scramble over every pro- 
voking obstacle, and the solitary baying of a dog is 
heard again winding up the ‘‘cry.” When we 
reach the .‘‘tree’? this time, and find it another 
“feint,”? we are entirely disheartened, and all this 
excitement and fatigue of the night reacting upon us 
leaves us utterly exhausted, and disinclined to budge 
one foot further. Old Sambo comes up—he has 
watched with an astute phiz the movements of the 
dogs for some time. ‘‘ Thought dat ware a o/e coon 
from the fust! . Dat’s a mighty ole coon!” with a 
dubious shake of hia head. ‘Ole coon nebber run 
that long!”? Amother shake of the head, and ad- 
dressing himself to his ‘staff:” ‘‘ Ole coon nebber 
run’ed dis fur, niggers !” 

Then turning to us—‘‘ Massas, dat a cat!—’taint 
no coon!’? The dogs break out again at the same 
moment, and with peeuliar fierceness, in full cry. 
‘Come ‘long, niggers! Maybe dat ’s a coon—maybe 
*taint!’’ and off he starts again. 

We are electrified by the scenes and sounds once 
more, and “follow, still follow,” forgetting every 
thing in the renewed hubbub and excitement. 
Wearily now we go again over marsh and quag- 
mire, bog and pond, rushing through vines and thick- 
ets and dead limbs. Ah, what glimpses have we of 
our cosy home during this wild chase! Now our 





strength is gone—we are chilled, and our teeth chat- 
ter—the moon seems to be the centre of cold, as the 
sun is of heat, and its beams strike us like arrows of 
ice. Yet the ery of the dogs is onward, and old 
Sambo and his staff yell—on! Suddenly there is a 
pause ; the dogs are silent and we hold up! “Is it 
all lost,’? we exclaim as we stagger, with our bruised 
and exhausted limbs, toa seat upon an old log. The 
stillness is as deep as midnight—the owi strikes the 
watch with his too-whoo. Ha! that same hoarse 
deep bay which first electrified us, comes booming 
again through the stillness. 

“Yah! yah! dat ole coon am done for! Bose 
got he, niggers—gemmen, come on !”’ 

The inspiriting announcement, the Bose has treed 
at last, is balm to all our wounds, and we follow ia 
‘the hurry-scurry rush to the tree. Arrived there, 
we find Bose on end barking up a great old oak, 
while the other dogs lie panting around. 

‘Dare he am,” says old Sambo! ‘Make a fire, 
niggers !”’ 

There is but a single stump of a torch left; but in 
a little while they have collected dried wood enough 
to kindle a great blaze. 

“Which nigger ’s gwine to climb dat tree,’’ says 
Sambo, looking round inquiringly. Nobody an- 
swered. The insinuations he had thrown out that 
it might be a cat, have had their effect upon the 
young darkies. Sambo waits, in dignified silence. 
for an answer, and throwing off his horn, with an 
indignant gesture, he says—‘‘ You d—m pack of 
chicken-gizzard niggers !—climb ole tree myself!” 

And straightway the wiry old man, with the ac- 
tivity of a boy, springs against the huge trunk and 
commences to ascend the tree. Bose, gives an oc- 
casional low yelp as he looks afier his master. The 
other dogs sit with upturned noses, and on restless 
haunches, as they watch his ascent. Nothing is 
heard for some time but the fall of dead branches and 
bark which he throws down. The fire blazes high, 
and the darkness about us, beyond its light, is un- 
penetrated even by the moon. We stand in eager 
groups watching his ascent. He is soon lost to our 
view amongst the limbs; yet we watch on until our 
necks ache, while the eager dogs, fidget on their 
haunches, and emit short yelps of impatience. We 
see him, against the moon, far up amongst the up- 
permost forks, creeping like a beetle, up, still up! 
We are all on fire—the whole fatigue and all the 
bruises of the chase forgotten! our fire crackles and 
blazes fiercely as our impatience, and sends quick 
tongues of light, piercing the black throng of forest 
sentinels about us. Suddenly the topmost boughs of 
the great oak begin to shake, and seem to be lashing 
the face of the moon. 

‘De cat! de cat! Look out down dare!” 

The dogs burst into an eager howl! He is shak- 
ing him off! A dark object comes thumping down 


_into our midst, and shakes the ground with its fall 


The eager dogs rush upon it! but we saw the spot- 
ted thing with the electric flashing of itseyes. Yells 
and sputtering sereams—the howls of pain—the 
gnashing growls of assault—the dark, trembling 
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struggle that is rolled, with its fierce clamors, out 
from our fire-light into the dark shadows of the 
wood, are all enough to madden us. We all rush 
after the fray, and strike wildly into its midst with 
the clubs and dead limbs we have snatched, when 
one of the body-guards happens to think of his axe, 
and with a single blow settles it! 

All is over! We get home as we may, and about 
the time 





‘The dappled- pray coursers of the morn 
Bear up the light with their bright silver-hoofs, 
And chase it through the sky,” 


we creep cautiously into our back window, and 
sleep not the less profoundly for our fatigue, that we 
have to charge our late hour of rising next day, 
upon Bacon or the Iliad, instead of the “ Night 
Hunt!” 
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MOUNT ZION— THE 


Mount Zion or Sion is one of the mountains on 
which the southern quarter of ancient Jerusalem 
was built, (though the greater part of it is now with- 
out the walls of the city,) and on which the citadel 
of the Jebusites stood, when David took possession 
of it, and transferred his court thither from Hebron. 
(2. Sam. v. 6—9.) Hence it 1s frequently called the 
city of David (2. Sam. v. 9. vi. 10. 12. 1 Kings, 
viii. 1.), who was interred here. (1 Kings, ii. 10.) 
Over his tomb and on the middle of this mount is 
erected the long dingy-looking Turkish mosque de- 
lineated in our engraving, which appears to be of 
considerable antiquity. It is called the mosque of 
the prophet David, whose reputed tomb is still ex- 
hibited in the interior, and is held in the greatest pos- 
sible veneration by the Mussulmans, by whom it is 
guarded with great vigilance. The santones beiong- 
ing to this mosque are the most powerful in Jerusa- 
lem. Part of this building is saidto have been the 
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church of the ccenaculum, where our Saviour ate 
the last supper with his disciples. Dr. Richardson 
was shown into an upper room in the front of the 
building, which, it was affirmed, was the identical 
room in which the Lord’s Supper was instituted.— 
Unhappily for this tradition, thirty-nine years after, 
not only the wall but every house in Jerusalem was 
rased from the foundations, and the ground ploughed 
up by the Roman soldiers. 

“Mount Zion is considerably higher than the 
ground on the north, on which the ancient city stood, 
or that on the east, leading on to the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat; but as it has very little relative height 
above the ground on the south and on the west, it 
must have owed its boasted strength principally to a 
deep ravine by which it is encompassed on the east, 
south, and west, and the strong, high walls and tow- 
ers, by which it was inclosed and flanked completely 
round. Thisravine or valley (more correctly, trench 
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or ditch) seems to have been formed by art on the 
south and west, the surface of the ground on each 
side being of nearly equal height, though Mount 
Zion is certainly the highest; yet so little that it 
could not have derived much strength from the 
elevation.”’ The breadth of this ditch is nearly one 
hundred and fifty feet, and its depth, or the height 
of Mount Zion above the bottom of the ravine, 
about sixty feet. The bottom of it is rock, covered 
with a thin sprinkling of earth; and in the winter 
season is the natural channel for conveying off the 
water that falls into it from the higher ground; but, 
on both sides, the rock is cut perpendicularly down, 
and most probably it was the quarry from which the 
greater part of the stones were taken for building 
the city. The precipitous edge of the ravine is 
more covered with earth on the side of Mount Zion 
than on the other side, which is probably owing to 
the barbarous custom of rasing cities from their 
foundation, and tumbling both earth and stone into 
the ditch below. The loose stones have all been 
removed from it, for building the present city. 





At the time Dr. Richardson visited this moun- 
tain, “‘one part of it supported a crop of barley: 
another was undergoing the labor of the plough, 
and the soil turned up consisted of stone and lime 
mixed with earth, such as is usually met with in 
the foundations of ruined cities. It is nearly a mile 
in circumference, is highest on the west side, and 
toward the east falls down in broad terraces on the 
upper part of the mountain, and narrow ones on the 
side as it slopes down toward the brook Kedron.— 
Each terrace is divided from the one above it by a 
low wall of dry stone, built of the ruins of this vele- 
brated spot. The terraces near the bottom of the 
hill are. still used as gardens, and are watered from 
the pool of Siloam. They belong chiefly to the in- 
habitants of the small village of Siloa, immediately 
opposite. We have here another remarkable in- 
stance of the special fulfillment of prophecy :— 
‘ Therefore shall Zion for your sakes be ploughed as 
a field, and Jerusalem shall become heaps.’ (Mal. 
iii. 12.)” Dr. Richardson’s Travels, vol. ii. pp 
345—350. 
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PORTICO OF THE GREAT TEMPLE AT KARNAK. 


No, or No-Amon, or Amon of No, (Jer. xlvi. 25. 
marginal reading,) was the metropolis of Upper 
Egypt, by the Greek geographers termed Thebes, a 


city eminently distinguished for the worship of Ju- 
piter, who by the Egyptians was called Amon or 
| Ammon; hence the city received the appellation of 
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Dfospolis, or the city of Jupiter. The grandeur of 
ancient Thebes must now be traced in the four small 
towns or hamlets of Luxor, Karnak, Medinet-Abou, 
and Gournou. Karnak is regarded by the most ac- 
curate modern travelers as the principal site of 
Diospolis; and the Egyptians seem to have called 
forth all the resources of wealth, and all the efforts 
of art, in order to render it worthy of their supreme 
divinity. 

The great temple at Karnak, the principal portico 
of which is delineated in our engraving, has twelve 
principal entrances; each of which is composed of 
several propyla and colossal gateways, besides other 
buildings attached to them, in themselves larger than 
most other temples. One of the propyla is entirely 
of granite, adorned with the most finished hiero- 
glyphics. On each side of many of them there have 
been colossal statues of basalt and granite, from 
twenty to thirty feet in height, some of which are 


_ in the attitude of sitting, while others are standing 


erect. A double range of colossal sphinxes extends 
across the plain from the temple at Luxor (a distance 
of nearly two miles,) which terminates at Karnak 
in a most magnificent gateway, fifty feet in height, 
which still remains unimpaired. From this gate- 
way the great temple was approached by an avenue 
of fifty lofty columns, one of which only now re- 
mains, leading to a vast propylon in front of the 
portico. The interior of this portico presents a 
coup @’ail, which surpasses any other that is to be 
found among the remains of Egyptian architecture. 
Twelve columns, sixty feet high, and of a beautiful 
order, form an avenue through the centre of. the 
building, like the nave of a Gothic cathedral, and 
they are flanked on each side by sixty smaller ones, 
ranged in six rows, which are seen through the in- 
tervals in endless perspective. The walls are 
covered with bas-reliefs of a similar character with 
those found in the other ancient Egyptian temples. 
In an open space beyond the portico there were 
four obelisks, two only of which are now standing. 
One of these is seen in our engraving: according to 
Capt. C. F. Head, it has a base of eight feet square, 
and rises to a height of eighty feet, and is formed 
of a single block of granite. The hieroglyphics, 
which are beautifully wrought, are supposed to 





record the succession of Pharaohs who reigned over 
Egypt. From the most ancient rulers of the land 
to the Ptolomies, almost every king, except the 
Persian, has his name recorded in this temple. But 
it was said, “the sceptre of Egypt shall depart 
away,” (Zech. x. 11;) and as if in direct fulfillment 
of the prophecy, the portion of the rocky tables that 
was to have been occupied by the names of others 
of its royal line, has been shattered, and (it has been 
conjectured) by no human hand. 

The most interesting of the sculptured ornaments 
in this temple, Capt. Head states, are on the north- 
west, where there are battle-scenes, with innume- 
rable figures of military combatants using bows and 
arrows, spears and bucklers, of prostrate enemies, 
of war chariots and horses. The fiery action and 
elegant shape of the steeds are remarkable. On the 
exterior walls of the south-west corner of the por- 
tico, are depicted other victories, which are conjec- 
tured to be those of the Egyptians over the Jews. 

The field of ruins at Karnak is about a mile in 
diameter. Dr. Richardson conjectures that the 
whole of this space was once, in the prouder days 
of Thebes, consecrated entirely to the use of the 
temple. There are evidences of walls considerably 
beyond this, which probably enlarged the city in its 
greatest extent; but, after the seat of government 
had been withdrawn, the capital removed to another 
spot, and the trade transferred to another mart, the 
inhabitants narrowed the circuit of their walls, and 
placed their houses within the line of the sacred 
confines. | 

Such is the mass of disjointed fragments collected 
together in these. magnificent relics of ancient art, 
that more than human power would appear to have 
caused the overthrow of the strong-holds of super- 
stition. Some have imagined that the ruin was 
caused by the instantaneous concussion of an earth- 
quake. Whether this conjecture be well founded or 
erroneous, the divine predictions against Egypt 
have been literally accomplished. ‘The land of 
Egypt” has been made ‘desolate and waste ;’’ 
‘ judgments” have been executed ‘in No,” whose 
‘¢ multitude” has been “cut off ;” and.No Is RENT 
ASUNDER. (Ezek. xxix. 9. xxx. 14, 15. 16.) 





A LETTER FROM CAMPEACHY, 


CONCERNING THE CARIBS, 


My pear Hat,—So many rumors have found 
their way into the papers, of an American eaten by 
Caribs, that I feel it incumbent on myself, being the 
party referred to, to state the whole adventure as it 
really occurred, and convince you, your ancient 
friend, so far from being served up at a cannibal 
feast, is in a fair way of making a fortune at this 
present time, in the logwood trade. 





I was a good distance west of the Balize, ata 
miserable place called Chaja, when the late Indian 
insurrections broke out. Al! I knew of its geogra- 
phical situation was, that the Gulf of Mexico lay to 
the North and West; and after some consideration, 
I resolved to make the attempt to reach its coast as 
the only alternative to running the gauntlet of law- 
less soldiery intoxicated with success and agu’ar- 
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diente, if I chose the usual route through Quiché. 
With fire-arms in my hands and belt, I would not 
have been so easily turned aside, but provided with 
means of defense as inefficient as well could be, and 
accompanied only by a faithful native, named Hacal, 
totally unused to perilous straits, I chose the route I 
did, merely because there was a likelihood, if no 
more, of encountering fewer dangers than by the 
other; at all events there were none foreseen and 
calculated to keep the mind on the stretch, and if 
any came they must come unaware and be accord- 
ingly encountered. 

The aleade with whom we had lodged over night 
had been incessantly spying through a crack since 
early dawn, and saying that the people were be- 
ginning to wake and we had better be off—to re- 
move his anxiety rather than from any concern for 
the half dozen Indians, the companéros of u pulqué 
frolick, we had passed the evening before as drunk | 
as lords, and snoring in the middle of the street 
or at their hut doors, and constituting the en- 
tire male population at the time—we possessed 
ourselves of the remainder of the frijoles, and 
directed by our host, and keeping at first to the 
shelter of an adobe wall, reached a gully in 
the rear of the executive hut without attracting 
observation. 

The increasing depth of what was indeed the 
commencement of a barranca, quickly shut out all 
view of the level of the village. At the start, there 
was a narrow footpath but this was soon lost on the 
side of the declivity, and descending into the bottom 
of the chasm, by dint of a free use of our blades, 
and by creeping among vines in which we were 
often entangled like fish in a net, so luxuriant was 
the growth of innumerable varieties of tough 
creepers, succeeded at length in reaching a forest 
more open, although still too dense for easy travel- 
ing, especially as a sort of cactus abounded, with 
the thorns of which, we came repeatedly in blind 
contact. 

I was well pleased after some hours laborious pro- 
gress, to hear the noise made by a rapid stream 
ahead, and forcing our way through a wall of ver- 
dure, we stood on the brink of a broad creek of 
clear water, broken into numerous rapids, and com- 
pletely roofed over by branches meeting in the mid- 
die and draped with pendulous vines, many of the 
latter laden with clusters of scarlet and blue flowers. 
Into this natural grotto we slid down, the water be- 
ing little more than ankle deep, and waded to an 
islet of sand heaped in the centre during the floods 
of the late rainy season: here, stretched at full 
length, we felt repaid for. recent hardships and 
bruises, by the coolness and beauty of our newly 
discovered territory, and I, for my part; began to en- 
joy the excursion, wisely resolving not to trouble 
my head about the future while the gods were so 
propitious. If such lovely streams abounded, and 
no natives—of whom as yet we had observed no in- 
dications to negative the alcalde’s opinion on that 
score—I could not have chosen a more delightful 
route to the coast. 





So, we both agreed, rather than encounter ‘the 
wear and tear of a struggle through a tropical forest 
like that of the morning, to follow the current, al- 
though in some places it bent quite toward the south, 
at least, until its entrance into some larger body of 
water, when we could determine whether or not to 
pursue it farther. 

And a pleasant and cool road was the Rio Eé, 
(as we called it,) to travel, when the jungle on 
either bank was impenetrable to a rabit belike, 
and there were no rapids and sharp pebbles under 
foot but fine white sand eight or ten inches be- 
neath the surface to constitute a highway; or 
when, as occurred more than once, a wall ot 
cactus, rearing its angular-jointed stems like ver- 
dant fragments of the Giant’s Causeway, inter- 
cepted all progress except by water, but recom- 
pensed us by a treat of ripe tias, despite the 
flocks of birds, and especially of my special favor- 
ite, the little blue-winged parrot, feeding on the 
delicious fruit. 

But you must not suppose all the acquaintances 
formed on our journey were harmless or of an in- 
gratiating nature. Besides numerous troublesome 
insects of smaller size, there were tarantulas and 
spiders, larger than any I have ever beheld, some of 
the latter hideously ugly, both from the goggle-like 
appearance of their protruding and many sided eyes, 
and the livid purple color of their bloated bodies ; 
they weave nets so strong that the large golden but- 
terflies are snared, and what are, if of less size, pos- 
sessed of greater strength, bumming-birds, which 
last, however, are not devoured until decomposition 
begins to take place, probably on account of the 
difficulty of otherwise disengaging the feathers.— 
Tribes of monkeys, too, inhabited the surrounding 
forests, leading luxurious lives in the abundance of 
unwatched fruits, and having few enemies to con- 
tend with, their chief terror seeming to be species 
of tiger-cat not larger than a small terrier, and beau- 
tifully marked, which, active as it was blood-thirsty, 
frequently pounced upon an unhappy little animal 
as a cat would on a mouse, and carried him off, 
while the remainder of the nation seized with panic 
would fly through the tree-tops in all directions, 
sereeching and chattering in an agony of alarm.— 
This occurred more than once in our vicinity after 
nightfall, for the monkeys were too wary to be 
caught in open day, although we occasionally saw 
the tigers prowling about at wakeful hours. Indeed 
they were so numerous, if the large tawny puma 
resembling a lioness be included in the same cate- 
gory, that we dared not sleep without a ring of fire 
about us, which it was essential to our safety to 
keep in full blaze all night; we also lashed our 
knives to the extremities of two bamboos and thus 
provided a couple of spears for defense in case of 
desperate need, but fortunately, we were never at- 
tacked, though it was no unusual occurrence during 
a later portion of our journey, to see a puma rise a 
few paces in advance, and after eyeing us, curling 
and waving his tail indecisively meanwhile, leisurely 
betake himself to more distant cover, evidenily 
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wondering to what novel class of animals we be- 
longed. 

But, if we escaped the direct assaults of these 
beasts, we at least once, came near being made 
partners in an encounter between one of the last 
mentioned and a tiger, who had by some means 
found his way into a tree at the foot of whichI 
was sleeping; about a week after we had abandoned 
the Course of the Rio Eé, as will be presently 
shown. 

I was roused by a growling and snarling aloft, 
mingled with an occasional grapple of antagonists 
among the thick branches of the huge tonpaz-tree, 
under the vaulted roots of which I had taken refuge, 
contrary to custom, from swarms of mosquitoes, the 
cohorts of tormentors being kept at bay by the smoke 
of a fire in front filling the cavity : Hacil was coiled 
up, on the opposite side. To my great alarm and 
vexation on becoming fairly awake, I found the de- 
fense we most relied on had been suffered to dwin- 
dle to a few embers, and the strife above, which 
seemed rapidly descending from limb to limb, caused 
me to feel rather averse to venturing out in the light 
of the moon to revive the blaze. In a short time, 
gazing intently up, I could discern a dusky body 
making its way down stern-foremost, pausing at in- 
tervals where the branches afforded space for battle, 
to hug his lesser but more agile foe, who, no match 
for the puma on the ground, was fully his equal in 
atree-top. I shrank into the smallest possible com- 
pass, and held my breath during the period of ner- 
vous expectation pending the descent of the larger 
beast, by one of the arching roots scarce a yard above 
my unlucky head, with the design, in which I most 
devoutly wished him success, of reaching the earth 
by that means, the vigilance of the tiger preventing 
the reverse of position antecedent to aleap. He 
was so close that while slowly scrambling back- 
ward, his long tail swung, between the lashings be- 
stowed on his tawney sides, within reach of my 
arm, and the devil put it into my head to seize upon 
the live pendulum, “for the jokesake, as I might 
never enjoy the opportunity again.’”’ A ridiculous 
and easily set-aside reason, as the reader may com- 
placently fancy, but one not to be readily overcome 
by sober reflection in the half-frantic state of sup- 
pressed excitement in which I was, and one which 
came near ending in no jest to myself. Thanks to 
my better genius, the temptation was quickly re- 
moved, but I do not know that the result would have 
been more alarming had the dangling object been 
grasped on the spur of the moment; for, as ill-luck 
would have it, as the puma turned his head and 
gathered himself together for a backward spring, 
the tiger-cat probably aware another moment would 
place the vantage, of position on the side of the 
enemy, bounded full upon the latter, and the exposed 
roots of these gigantic trees being destitute of bark, 
and worn smooth by the action of the elements du- 
ring ages—the climax of my excited suspense was 
capped by both the combatants losing claw-hold and 
tumbling into my lair in the heat of a demoniacal 
struggle. 





I vow I was never in such a mania of fear in my 
life! What I yelled out, where I ran, or how I con- 
trived to attain a seat in the fork of a caoutchouc- 
tree, rising thirty feet without a twig to climb by— 
in which I found myself as I suppose some seconds 
after, I cannot in the least account ; but there I was, 
sound in limb, save a few scratches and momentary 
loss of breath, and looking on all sides for the late 
antagonists who were nowhere visible, having 
doubtless been not less frightened by the adventure 
than myself. 

But if the beasts had taken themselves out of ken, 
far otherwise was it with Hacal, who roused only by 
the uproar of the last encounter, and seeing a brace 
of tigers at some ill work in the spot where I had 
been but was not, jumped to the sage conclusion 
that I was devoured body and bones, and now filled 
the depth of the forest with his lamentations. They 
answered one good purpose however, that of guid- 
ing. me back to our camp, when the poor fellow’s 
grief was quickly exchanged for extravagant joy at 
my miraculous reappearance. We took care in fu- 
ture, to keep together at nights, and to frequently 
replenish the circle of fire about our position. 

It was only a few evenings after this adventure, 
we were frighrened beyond measure and caused a 
sleepless night by the terrific roars and howls of 
wild beasts, completely surrounding the camp we 
had chosen, and proceeding generally from the 
branches of the trees but sometimes from the thick- 
ets. We concluded we had strayed into a den 
teeming with monsters, and looked every moment 
to be pounced upon by one or more of the savage 
association; but when morning came, we were 
equally vexed and relieved on discovering the source 
of our uneasiness to have been a harmless colony 
of red-monkeys, a kind I had not before encountered, 
and who in a former existence must have been mu- 
sical amateurs and still indulged the propensity to 
the best of their altered abilities! I would never 
have believed the little brutes capable of producing 
such frightful and disproportionate howls, had I not 
caught one in the act. 

Prior to the events just narrated, we had quitted 
the banks of the Eé and were wandering with the 
sun for sole guide toward the north, through forests, 
over spurs of a sierra we had again approached, and 
finally along the brink of a clay-red river of consid- 
erable depth. The cause of a hasty retreat from 
the former stream, was this. The E6 as we traced 
its descent, owing to turbid tributaries here and 
there received, had lost much of its crystaline beauty 
and grown too deep to be used as a road; occasion- 
ally however, the current was broken by islets, and 
the water spread over a broad surface afforded us 
opportunites of cooling our feet in the moist_sand as 
formerly, for a mile or two. 

One day, while luxuriating in this mode of tra- 
veling in the shadow of a closely wooded shore, I 
was not less struck aghast than was Robinson Cru- 
soe at his single footprint, to see the indentations of 
numerous feet in the shallows, without difficulty to 
be traced to a well used trail running up the steep 
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bank. That we were in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of a settlement of the Caribs, I could not 
doubt, but had the recent use of the fording-place 
appeared at all questionable, proof would have been 
added by a thin curl of smoke I now, for the first 
time detected rising behind an elbow about which 
the current bent. Whispering to Hacal our danger, 
I led the way on hands and knees under the thickets 
of tangled vines and shrubs until a more open route 
was found; but in our haste to escape one evil we 
came near falling into a second of like nature, for 
a sudden shout of laughter from children engaged in 
some sport in front, barely gave us warning in time 
to prevent our walking into their midst. I now 
judged the safest course would be not to leave the 
river abruptly as I was about to do, but retrace our 
steps a sufficient distance from the settlement to run 
little hazard of stumbling upon any of the villagers. 

This.we did, and saw no more of the Caribs for 
the time, although, despite my determination to pass 
the night in a tree and avoid attracting casual! atten- 
tion by the light of a fire, we had no choice but to 
make our way down after an hour’s inconceivable 
torment from mosquitoes, which the late rains had 
generated by myriads in the bottoms, and build a 
fire, screening as much as possible, the reflection of 
the blaze. 

The river we were now tracing seaward, was one 
as unlike the Rio E6 as can well be imagined; not 
only was it muddy, generally sluggish, and of depth 
much greater than its width, but swarmed with in- 
habitants not at all resembling Undine. Here it was 
a log on the bank, there a snag in mid stream,that sud- 
denly appeared endowed with vitality and slid or 
splashed under the surface to protrude in some other 
spot the hideous jaws of an alligator. Hacal had ne- 
ver heard of or seen such amphibious beasts and re- 
garded them with ludicrous horror and dread: to 
confess the truth they were ugly antagonjsts to deal 
with on the brink of their more familiar element, 
and I was well content to give them as wide berth 
as might be in those situations. 

The face of the country also, had rapidly altered 
for the worse in our estimation ; irregular plains in- 
dented by unwholesome lagunes, taking the place of 
the former diversity of hills, barrancas, and occa- 
sional noisy streams, and indicating a gradual ap- 
proach to the level of the Gulf; the rank vegetation 
opposed a barrier to our progress at. nearly every 
step, and we were obliged to use our blades so re- 
peatedly, and at times make such long circuits to 
skirt a swamp occurring at the junction of some 
creek abounding in reptiles, that our progress was 
slow indeed. 

The worst of it was, the dense and poisonous 
mists in which we found ourselves immersed on 
waking in the mornings, began to exert a baneful 
influence on my health: the lungs of a native of 
more northern climate, can never become quite in- 
ured to breathing tropical malaria without prejudice, 
and a hitherto unknown lassitude and feverish rest- 
lessness warned me of the presence of a danger I 
had no means of averting, A sting from a taran- 





tula, somewhere in the region of the temple, brought 
matters to a crisis, and induced an intermittent de- 
lirium in conjunction with the existing fever. The 
periods of madness were happily divided by long in- 
tervals of exhaustion and quietude, but during their 
continuance I was endued with unnatural strength, 
leaped, laughed, danced, and led poor Hacal many a 
league through the densest forests, indistinctly 
aware all the while of what I was doing, and even 
able to recall in my lucid hours much that had been 
enacted, but at the time utterly unable to control or 
even guide the impulse by which I was driven.— 
Thus, at one time I swam a creek infested .by cro- 
cadiles, and returned over head by a stout vine looped 
across from one tree-top to another on the opposite 
bank, escaping a danger which I soon after recalled 
‘with a shudder, and can only account for avoiding, 
at this day, by supposing the celerity of my move- 
ments must have taken the monstrous beasts by sur- 
prise, or created a brief panic among those next the 
surface. Over what space, and to what points of 
the compass these painful wanderings commonly 
tended, I can form no idea; but I am inclined to 
think from the depression of the plain, we were 
once not many leagues distant from the gulf; unless, 
which might have been the case, we were in a vast 
basin or valley. This is all matter of pure conjec- 
ture, for the latitude of the scenes of my last adven- 
tures, cannot be designated by many degrees, the 
Spanish-American maps being absurdly erroneous 
even in common details, and indeed seldom ventur- 
ing to claim any acquaintance with these interior 
regions. 

At length a period was put to my wild rambles by 
an event which it was a marvel had not occurred 
earlier, our captuse by a tribe of the Caribs. How 
this occurred, I cannot accurately describe ; all I 
know is, that on the lapse into sanity succeeding 
one of my most extravagant frolicks, I found myself 
lying bound hand and foot in a sort of cage of up- 
right bamboos set on end in the ground, and enclos- 
ing about ten feet square, with a dim recollection 
of running into a village of huts, leaping, and play- 
ing mad antics in the midst, and of being finally 
overpowered and confined. Where Hacal was, or 
what ever became of him I do not know, nor do I 
to this day. 

The return of delirium which terminated in my 
captivity, was the last but two of the wasting at- 
tacks, indeed I could scarcely have survived many 
more. One good effect they had, that of impressing 
the savages with the belief that I was a Kie, (divi- 
nity) and accordingly not a fit subject for mastica- 
tion; I was kept cooped in the narrow pen how- 
ever, probably for safe keeping, as there was no cal- 
culating on the reappearance of my furor, and 
received daily, a supply of fruit and cooked messes 
of monkey and puma meat, enough to satisfy a 
dozen men. 

It was difficult, at first to reconcile this with the 
treatment I had: counted on, but by their gestures 
and a word or two resembling the Maya, of which 
their jargon was evidently a branch, it appeared the 
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offerings were to my divine nature, and certainly 
without vanity I may say, I made a more respecta- 
ble object of adoration than a rival in another bam- 
boo cage opposite mine, who still contrived, never- 
theless, to retain a handful of devotees. This rival 
had been the trunk of a tree, originally somewhat 
fantastic in shape, and rudely converted into an 
idol, whose most conspicuous characteristic was a 
monstrous orifice intended for a mouth and well 
daubed with red clay; the rest of the figure was of 
sooty blackness, except where bits of phosphores- 
cent wood had been inserted for eyeballs and shone 
in a ghostly fashion at night, for the better oversight 
of his worshipers’ households, on all sides of his 
head. This ugly image, little to be dreaded as it 
seemed, came near putting a period to my life more 
than once, in the following manner. 

The bulk of the population hitherto collected 
about the idol, had, in a body deserted him and set- 
tled around my quarters, moving their dwellings 
with them, by reason of the latter consisting for the 
most part of a dozen forked sticks and crosses over- 
laid with long strips of bark. The richer minority, 
whose huts were of adobe, ufter some wavering, 
clung to their possessions, and failing in their efforts 
to restore the former state of things, conceived a 
vindictive hate for me, which manifested itself in 
machinations I had not the slightest means of avert- 
ing: twice I was wounded by arrows from some 
unknown hand, and each time dreading poison, ap- 
plied my lips instantaneously to the wound, and it 
was fortunate I did so on the second occasion, for 
despite that precaution, my shoulder became highly 
inflamed, but some leaves chewed and applied by a 
wise man of my party, reduced the swelling in a 
couple of days; had a vein of any size been touched 
nothing could have saved me. The effect of these 
and other attempts to place the new god among the 
constellations, was finally a rising of the stronger 
body and forcible driving forth of the weaker, their 
adobe huts being demolished without scruple.— 
While this was going on, I thought now that their 
hands were in, I would endeavor to place my ugly 
opposite neighbor in a position calculated to pre- 
vent all secession from my admirers; so imitating 
to the life one of my former raving fits, from which, 
thank heaven, I had been freed nearly a month, I 
began leaping about my cage, shaking the bars, and 
yelling out 44, &@! (fire, fire!) accompanied with 
gestures indicating where it was to be applied. No 
sooner was my desire comprehended, than all en- 
tered into the scheme with extraordinary alacrity, 
and the palm-leaf roofs of the late adobe huts and 
other convenient combustibles, being quickly piled 
against the foot of the idol, in an hour or so, nothing 
but a charred stump crowned with a flickering blaze 
bore witness to the untimely fate of the wooden 
monster 

I now enjoyed undisputed rule, and lived well as 
far as provisions were concerned, indulging my vo- 
taries occasionally with a fictitious fwror, merely to 
keep their enthusiasm alive and avert a reaction and 
banquet on my fast returning flesh some fine night. 





Once a day I was conducted by the entire popula- 
tion in hollow square some twenty deep, to a bath- 
ing spot, so long as the water of the rainy season 
remained in the shaded hollows, the concourse 
squatting around and regarding my every action with 
edifying devotion. I once tried the effect of a furor 
in getting out of their clutches during one of these 
grand promenades, but when I ran they ran, halted 
when I did, and suited the shape of the open space 
I occupied, so readily to my rapid shiftings of pur- 
pose, that in the end, there I was as completely en- 
closed as ever by the flexible human wall. 

Behind my prison was a magnificent seybo tree, 
the wide-spread branches of which overshadowed 
the pen at all hours, and afforded shelter and resi- 
dence toa great variety of birds, Lying on my back, 
I spent hours watching the indications of instinct 
and numberless freaks of the feathered inhabitants 
overhead, many of whom were old acquaintances ; 
one bird particularly amused me, the towcan, whose 
long black body diversified with dingy white under 
the throat, I had often seen in confinement but not 
hitherto at liberty to follow his natural bent. What 
that bent was, all the little birds owning nests knew 
to their cost, for it was the habit of this general de- 
predator or his mate every morning to search the re- 
sidences of his neighbors for eggs, by means of his 
enormous red bill, with the air of a man thrusting 
his arm into pigeon holes to select materials for a 
pie. 

Such haleyon days could not endure forever, how- 
ever zealous my present votaries; other elements 
were at work, and we had good proof of their ac- 
tivity one morning, just before dawn, in the shape 
of the former owners of the adobe huts, who had 
been expelled the place, accompanied by a host of 
savages of some other tribe. The villagers were 
probably sound asleep, and taken unaware, for there 
seemed to be less fighting than butchery going on 
around my residence, as far as I could judge by the 
ear. After a while the huts were fired, and the 
flames running from the combustible material of one 
to the next, threatened me with being roasted alive ; 
not liking to fall into the hands of the banished 
zealots, I had been employed since the beginning of 
the uproar in digging with my hands a hole large 
enough for egress beneath the foundation of ,the 
bamboo wall, and now redoubled my exertions ; but 
before my purpose was effected, a ring of hostile 
Caribs were dancing and yelling around my cage 
like so many dusky demons. 

I now gave myself up for lost, and prepared to 
meet a death of torture with what calmness I might ; 
but although it seemed the design of a few to finish 
the tragedy without delay, the voices of the larger 
portion overruled, probably urging the abundance of 
human flesh already at command, and the advantage 
of keeping the rare morsel of a white idol for mas- 
tication at some notable feast. Whatever the argu- 
ments were, they proved convincing; and after a 
few thrusts of their spears, causing the former Kué 
to spring from side to side, to their unlimited amuse- 
ment, my tormentors scattered, leaving a strong 
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guard in charge, who soon found occupation in the 
commission of atrocities which sickened one to 
witness. 

When daylight appeared, the unnatural feasts were 
brought to a close, my prison torn down, and, pi- 
nioned with strips of tough bark, I was driven for- 
ward by a band of the savages, the rest following in 
straggling parties, encumbered with plunder and 
numerous prisoners. How many of the villagers 
escaped I had no means of ascertaining, but as the 
captives we passed seemed to be mostly women and 
children, I conjectured that the more active among 
my late worshipers had alone found opportunity for 
making good their retreat to the forest. 

It must have been my fate to inhabit a pen, for on 
arriving at the town of the victorious tribe, I was 
immured in a prison, built of rough logs, notched to 
receive the next upper, much in the manner of squat- 
ters’ cabins, only that this was elevated fully ten 
feet from the ground, on posts, in one of which a 
rude ladder was chopped to facilitate the ascent. 
Roof there was none, and the uneven floor of un- 
dressed trunks allowed a glimpse of what was be- 
neath to be caught through its crevices ; which was 
the extent of my view of the neighborhood, for the 
thickness of the logs constituting the four walls, 
effectually prevented any object not remote or on a 
level with the pen, from being visible to one within. 
In this wretched coop I was confined more than 
nine months, during the early portion of which I 
was constantly wet to the skin, for the annual rains 
had by this time (about the last of May) again set in, 
and a few strips of bark thrust through the crevices 
of the logs, constituted my only shelter from the 
falling torrents—and at first even that was wanting ; 
beneath it the spray beat in incessantly between the 
wide cracks. 

Abundance of food was provided me, however, and 
as I allowed my mind to dwell as little as possible 
on the impending horrors of my fate, and my frame 
was sufficiently inured to hardship to bear up against 
the discomfort of the prison, J still retained a portion 
of courage and hopefulness. Indeed, in recalling 
contemporary events, I cannot but wonder at my 
callousness, Which, perhaps, was to be attributed 
less to a spirit of endurance, than to familiarity with 
danger acquired during an adventurous life, and the 
fortunate issue, so far as my person was concerned, 
of the most perilous straits. 

But all my energies were aroused by an incident 
occurring about a fortnight subsequent to my incar- 
ceration. It was the custom of two or more of the 
savages daily to clamber up and examine my person 
narrowly through the crevices, obliging me to shift 
my position repeatedly by thrusts of the but-end of a 
spear ; these visits I had attributed to mere curiosity 
or caprice, originating in a desire to torment; for, 
although they talked freely while looking on, I could 
make no sense of their jargon, which differed from 
that of my first captors, but in common with the 
latter, appeared to have sprung from the same gene- 
ral root, contained in the Maya tongue. While 
eagerly attentive to their speech one day, in hope of 





ascertaining somewhat, however slight, I did suc- 
ceed in recognizing two words sufficiently re- 
sembling the Maya to leave no doubt on my mind 
of their true significance, and which shot a thrill 
of horror throughout my frame. 

Yel Méhé—“ not fat enough,’’—followed a keen 
scrutiny and feels with the spear end in parts of the 
body most fitted, I suppose, to furnish a feast. 

Pleasant, wasn’t it—that I was fattening to grace 
a monstrous banquet? I might have surmised as 
much all along, had I not chosen to distract. my 
thoughts until conviction came; but now the words 
haunted my ears with a pertinacity which rendered 
my food loathsome, and the desire to escape a rooted 
and desperate purpose, to accomplish which every 
mental and physical power must be enlisted. 

How this was to be done was not easy to deter- 
mine, for of the four posts upon which the pen rested, 
three were surrounded by sharp vertical stakes, upon 
which transfixion would have been inevitable, were 
a slide down by that means attempted, and against 
the notched ladder the hut of the savage who kept 
nightly watch, was constructed, thus rendering it 
impossible to reach the ground undetected. That 
my immediate death would have been the result 
of an unsuccessful attempt, I did not doubt, unpro- 
vided as I now was with an invisible amulet, or even 
the simplest weapon of defense. 

But one outlet presented itself, and rash and even 
impracticable as the scheme at first sight appeared, 
by daily pondering and familiarity 1 learned to view 
it with longing eyes, and ultimately, by embracing 
this sole alternative, consummated my escape. 

The elevated prison was not merely almost 
isolated from the ground, but entirely so from sur- 
rounding structures or objects; indeed, the former 
were all mere huts, and beneath its level of vision, 
asI have already said. Some yards in thé rear, 
however, grew a tree which I had often seen near 
the mountains of Brazil, and which they call there 
bala-de-caiion, or cannon-ball tree, because the fruit 
resembles a cannon-ball in bigness and appearance, 
and in dropping from the branches bursts the hard 
outer rind with a smart report. While young, a 
hurricane had probably thrown the trunk of this out 
of the perpendicular, for although fully fifty feet in 
height, it leaned over my prison at an acute angle to 
the horizon, but stil) far out of reach. The density 
of the foliage had led me to conjecture that when 
saturated with moistue, the top would bend sufli- 
ciently to be within reach, but the first showers 
of the rainy season undeceived me in that wise, 
and if I persisted in believing the result possible to 
the last of the wet period, I was less influenced by 
sober reason than by a dread of falling into a state 
of fearful hopelessness. Tosuch misery, never- 
theless, I was rapidly approaching, when a happy 
incident restored my courage and anticipations of 
freedom to full activity. 

The bala-de-caiion bears generally but once in 
two years, and late in the season, and now to my 
great joy I beheld appear among the branches cone- 
shaped bolls, which by degrees developed them- 
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selves and assumed the likeness of great clusters of 
fragrant scarlet-ftowers. If the tree only produced 
plentifully, 1 knew the weight of the nuts to be such 
that there was every likelihood of the top drooping 
at last within an arm’s length; and plentifully it did 
bear, but being a slow fruit in maturing, the time 
consumed in attaining its full size and weight seemed 
interminable. How I passed hour after hour gazing 
into the thick foliage of this ladder Nature was daily 
and steadfastly adding a round to, to further my des- 
cent, and with what jealous care I watched every 
blossom to satisfy myself that none were unhealthy 
and likely to fall, and finally the appearance and tardy 
development of the iron-like crop itself, need not be 
related in full to be appreciated. 

At length I conceived the nearest branch to be 
within grasp, and choosing a windy night when the 
unavoidable rustling would not draw observation 
from below, I climbed to the brink of the pen, and 
steadying myself with some difficulty on the topmost 
log, with a palpitating heart, reached upward for an 
assisting twig. But I had miscalculated the dis- 
tance, and by the utmost stretch of arm and toes 
could accomplish nothing, except that while sway- 
ing in the gale, a branch approached sufficiently near 
iny fingers to allow a single leaf to be clutched, and 
with this memento of failure, but as I soon after re- 
garded it, silent promise of ultimate success, I re- 
turned to my hateful lair. ; 

I resolved to wait a full week before renewing the 
trial, despite the utter uncertainty in which I existed 
us to the precise time at which I would be judged 
‘“yek hé”—a result I had been able to avert for 
months by a system of unflinching self-starvation, 
which had reduced me to a skeleton in frame, and 
remained unsuspected by the savages, who must have 
attributed my meagre looks to disease, and loth to 
lose so dainty a dish as white flesh would afford, re- 
strained their inclination until I should recover health 
and regain a reasonable plumpness. 

Instead of one week, I was compelled to wait two 
before a Norther prevailed with strength and noise 
enough to serve my purpose. Once again, at the 
hazard of being thrown down by the force of the 
wind, I balanced a brief moment on the uppermost 
log, and with indescribable joy felt a great limb 
rushing by, upon which I fastened with a grasp not 
easy to be broken. I was swept instantaneously 
from my feet and during the recoil rock of the tree 
borne high in air, but before the branch again de- 
seended I was safe in the heart of the foliage and 
next the trunk. Here I paused to take breath and 
glance around; it was pitchy dark, and no evidence 
of life was distinguishable among the huts of the 
Carib village, The overgrown trees around creaked 
and moaned in the furious wind, and the falling of 
the ripe canon-nuts to the ground from the bala-de- 
canon I was in, as well as from more distant ones, 
produced a series of reports resembling irregular dis- 
charges of fire-arms. 

I slid down the slanting trunk, and once more was 
free to go where I liked: the moon I knew would 
rise before long, and meanwhile I crept as swiftly as 





might be, feeling my way for the most part through 
the dense growth. In about an hour’s time I ob- 
tained light enough to employ my eyes rather than 
hands as guides, and keeping the thin horn of the 
luminary on my right, and my face consequently to- 
ward the north, pressed steadily forward, making 
greater or less progress as the undergrowth was 
wanting, or matted together by tangled vines. Of 
my whereabouts I was utterly ignorant, but I knew 
certainly that the Pacific or Gulf of Mexico, one or 
the other, must lie west, and resolved to advance 
northward until a river or stream should be reached, 
and follow the course to its mouth wherever that 
might be. The first portion of the plan I accom- 
plished after four days and nights’ ceaseless toil, dur- 
ing which time I scarcely slept or rested, and never 
save in the thick-head of some tree, so greatly did I 
dread falling again into the hands of the Caribs; as 
for reptiles and beasts of prey, I had become so fa- 
miliarized with their appearance, that I seldom be- 
stowed a thought on their vicinity, and was never 
actually attacked, although threatened more than 
once by individuals of both races. 

The chief suffering I endured, for excitement and 
new hope prevented consciousness of fatigue, was 
from want of water; roots and fruits I found abund- 
ance of fit for food, but the beds of the numerous 
streams I crossed were all as dry as if exposed to the 
vertical sun for months, as probably the smaller ones 
had been, the mud deposited by the torrents of the 
rainy-season being cracked and hard as stone. In- 
deed I do not think I could have survived to have 
reached the deep channel in the middle of which a 
narrow stream was winding seaward, had I not, 
where the ground was most parched and stony, come 
across an arbol-de-vaca or “ milk-tree,’’ similar to 
such as I had often seen Indians draw calabashes-full 
of a thick white liquid from, upon the surface of 
which a cream-like substance gathers after a space, 
as if to increase the resemblance to the animal pro- 
duct. These trees are so rare in the neighborhood 
of the coast, that I regarded my guidance to this as not 
less than providential, and thankfully availed myself 
of the unlooked-for gift. I had no implement with 
which to effect a puncture, but a sharp pebble served 
to bruise the bark, and in a large leaf, doubled up 
cup-wise, I caught and drank my fill of the refresh- 
ing fluid. 

The next day the river (the Mamental) was 
found, and journeying along its bank, in about a week 
more I stood within the pale of advanced civiliza- 
tion, on the sugar-rancho of a countryman, all the 
way from Maine, who had emigrated here with no- 
thing but an axe on his shoulder, and is now in pos- 
session of a trim little estate, and likely to end by 
being a Central American Astor. 

So you see, 1 was never actually feasted upon by 
the savages, although the Herald affirmed the truth 
of the rumor on the authority of a special reporter 
sent to Honduras to investigate, and Barnum has my 
third hand (in a semi-roasted and mummified state 
of preservation) in a glass-case in his Museum, at 
the present date, I understand. I M.L. 





























SNIPE AND SNIPE-SHOOTING. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, AUTHOR OF “ FRANK FORESTER’S FIELD SPORTS,” “ FISH AND 
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“Tr you please, sir, it’s taime to get oop, ’ said a 
cheerful voice, with a most marvelous north-country 
burr, at the best bed-room door of a small way-side 
tavern, in the little State of Delaware, not many 
miles distant from the noble river whence it derives 
its name. 

“The deuce it is!” replied the lodger, in fine 
manly ringing tones, although the speaker was but 
just awakened, ‘‘I did not think that I had been in 
bed ten minutes. What time is it, Timothy, and 
how does the day look ?” 

“ T’ clock’s run doon; and it beant day,”’ replied 
Harry Archer’s famous body servant, who was in 
one of his literal moods, that morning, busying him- 
self, as he spoke, in stropping his master’s razors by 
the apology for a light afforded by the home-made 
dip. 

*‘Confound you, man, when will it be day then, 
and how does the morning frame?”’* answered his 
master, himself adopting the Yorkshire phraseology, 
half in fun, half in irmtation, to meet his hench- 
man’s comprehension, 


* To ‘ frame,’’ in Yorkshire, signifies, ** to promise,”’ 
‘* to give token of hecoming,”? as ‘‘ the puppy Srames to 
be a good one. The day frames to be fine. 
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‘'T’ sun ’ll be oop iv half an hoor, and t’ morn 
JSrames vary badly.” 

“ What—is it wet? are we going to have a rainy 
day 9? 

“Nay! it’s not that weet; nor it beant going to 
ra-ain, ay reckon. But it blaws raight doon, and 
t’sky’s as red as blude amaist i’t’ east. It’ll tak’ 
walking the day, and shuting too, if think’st to mak’ 
a bag.’’ 

** Easterty wind, Tim ?” 

‘* Norwest,’’? answered the varlet. ‘‘ Noo, then, 
t’razors is ready and t’ hot wather; and t’ break- 
fast, sooch as’t is, itll ready i’ faive minutes.— 
T’ other gentleman, he’s been doon i’t’ kitchen, 
boiling t’ eggs hard, mair nor a quarter of an hoor.” 

‘Hurrah! then, away with you; and tell him T’ll 
be with him before they are hard.” 

Nor was the boast an empty one or unfulfilled, for 
scarcely ten minutes had elapsed, before the rickety 
staircase clattered beneath the ponderous hob-nailed 
half-boots of the sportsman, and while his compa- 
nion was still superintending the preparation of the 
eggs which were to furnish their luncheon, Harry 
entered the breakfast-room in full fig, corduroy 
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breeches, leather leggins, broad-skirted, many-pock- 
eted shooting-coat, and wide-leaved felt hat. 

‘‘ The top of the morning to you, Charley;’’ said 
he, as he came in, addressing the Baltimorean, who 
was booted to the hip, ready for action. 

‘The bottom of the night, rather ;’’ replied Char- 
ley laughing. ‘It’s an awful state of society, when 
a fellow’s dragged out of bed by an insane York- 
shireman, two hours before day-break, and made to 
get into his boots, whether or no.” 

‘Tt must have been something of a job to get into 
yours, I should think; but I’ ll tell you what, if we 
get the birds into a bit of tussocky bog, where we 
shall find them, if we find them any where to-day, 
you’ll get out of them, I fancy, a plaguy deal 
quicker than you got in; for they'll stick fast as 
sure as mud’s mud—and the mud there, or clay ®- 
ther, is better than any boot-jack.’’ 

‘*‘ The Lord’s will be done—”’ answered the other ; 
‘at all events, I shall keep dry ten minutes longer 
than you.” 

‘True, O king! Now, Timothy, take half that loaf 
of rye bread, cut it into chunks, and give the dogs 
their breakfast.” ° 

“Which dogs are you going to take to-day, 
Harry?” 

‘«*Dinks’ and ‘Bob’—the orange and white, and 
the black and white Russian.” 

‘‘ Dinks is the greatest beauty, and Bob the great- 
est brute I ever set my eyes upon.”’ 

‘“‘If you don ’t change your tune before night, you 
may eat me. Any one can see that Dinks is by far 
the handsomer, but Bob is the very best dog I ever 
pulled a trigger over in my life. That’s all.” 

“But I thought you said they had never seen 
snipe.”’ s 

‘‘T said they never had been hunted upon snipe, 
or allowed to point them. English-broke setters, 
are very apt to be whipped off snipe, for it’s a hor- 
rid bore in moor-shooting, to toil half a mile or bet- 
ter up hill to a steady point, and then instead of a 
pack of grouse, to flush what Colquhoon calls a 
‘twiddling snipe.’ These dogs were broke in Eng- 
land, and re-broke in Canada West.” 

‘‘ And are there no snipe there ?”’ 

‘So many, and they lie so hard, that dogs are 
useless. On the regular snipe grounds, they walk 
them up.” 

‘‘And how do you expect these dogs to point 
snipe now ?”’ 

‘¢T do not expect them to point snipe at first; but, 
as soon as they find we’re shooting them, they ’ll 
point them fast enough, I promise you.” 

“You think so?” 

“No. Iknowso. I would bet a hundred to five, 
if I were a betting man, that before night they point, 
and back, and find dead too, on snipe as steadily as 
ever you saw dogs.” 

‘May be so; but it’s new tome. Do you mean 
to say, that good dogs will stand any thing.” 

“T mean to say, that good dogs can be broke to 
stand any thing, or—nothing.”’ 

‘On any thing! on any game you mean.” 





' “T mean, precisely, what I say—on any thing.— 
And that is the reason, why I checked you for 
shooting a meadow-lark over them, the other day, 
and why, I am so particular as to the ‘ who,’ I take 
out with me. If small birds are killed indiscrimi- 
nately with game, over dogs, before many days you 
will have as dead points at larks and brown thrushes, 
as at quail and ruffed grouse. If a man shoots pi- 
geons, larks, and black-birds, or even reed-birds, for 
that matter, over my setters, he may do so once, but 
he will have no second chance, I promise you.”’ 

‘*T expect to see these dogs of yours paragons, 
They ought to be such, by all the trouble you take 
with them. I know no one, who insists so auch 
on doing every thing ship-shape.’’ 

“They are good dogs. The best broke dogs, to 
my mind, that I have seen in this country ; but this 
is no fair opportunity to judge them. Their forte is 
high, fast ranging for quail ; and they are going to be 
tried to-day, in ground, and upon game, such as they 
never have seen. But come, you seem to have 
finished that abominable coffee, so we had better get 
under way at once. It isa wild, bad morning, and 
the birds will scarcely lie; and if we want to make 
any thing like a bag, we shall have to fag hard 
for it.”? : 

Thereupon, without further words, the two friends 
took :up their guns and got-under way ; Timothy fol- 
lowing, game-bag on shoulder and cudgel in hand, 
the two setters, just released from the chain, gam- 
boling about in the highest spirits and most admira- 
ble condition, as was evinced by the moist coidness 
of their jet-black noses, and the silky gloss of their 
deeply feathered coats. 

‘“ There is a piece ofmwild meadow here, Char- 
ley,’? said Archer, pointing across a pair of bars to 
the right, ‘‘ which, before the banks were broke, and 
the tide got in, used to be the first in the country for 
spring shooting. There are a good many birds in 
it now, I dare say, for.it has got plenty of covert, 
and they will seek covert in such a wind as this.”’ 

‘‘ Let us try it, then, if you say so.” 

‘‘Tt is most infernal walking, but it wont do to 
stick at trifles. So here goes,’’ and suiting the ac- 
tion to the word, he strode across the fence, and at the 
first step was mid-leg deep, in soft rust-colored sludge, 
half semi-liquid mud and half semi-decomposed 
vegetable matter. A few floundering strides through 
this Sirbonian bog, brought them to drier, if not 
sounder ground, which was, in truth, even harder 
walking than before, as the soil was here so tena- 
cious that it was difficult to draw the leg out of the 
mire, into which it sunk ankle deep. In places,-this 
was covered by high reeds, standing wide apart, 
with splashes of shallow water covering the sur- 
face, and here the bottom was harder; in others, a 
rank, short, rushy grass, which had probably been 
burnt over, some two years before, grew thick and 
matted on the loose rotten soil, through which, every 
few yards asunder, soaked little rills of nearly stag- 
nant water, indicated more by the blackness and 
ooziness of their muddy channels, than by any visi- 
ble stream or current. 
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The setters looked at one another wistfully, and 
then at their master, as if they wondered what the 
deuce they were expected to do in such ground as 
that, and when at length in obedience to his ‘ hold 
up, good lads !’’ and the wafture of his hand to the 
right and left, they broke off, and began *o quarter 
their ground steadily and beautifully, crossing each 
other in regular diagonal lines; they did not beat at 
their usual dashing gallop, heads up and sterns down, 
as they would have done, had they been beating for 
quail, but felt their way, as it were, gingerly and 
fearfully, keeping at a trot, though they whipped their 
flanks all the time with their feathery sterns, and of- 
ten putting down their noses, as if to seek for some 
strange trail or scent. 

“Upon my life! Hurry,” said his friend, “if it 
were not impossible, I should believe that those dogs 
know as well as we do, that they are after some 
game, to which they are unaccustomed, to-day.” 

‘Know it! of course they know it! Why, if we 
had been upon stubbles, they would have ranged the 
whole of this piece, before this time. Ha! Bob— 
toho!”? he exclaimed, as a snipe sprung directly un- 
der the black dog’s nose, who went on without tak- 
ing the least notice, either to stand or to chase— 
‘‘Toho!” and at the word, the staunch brutes both 
came to a stand, irresolute of course, and uncertain, 
as a stand always must be, when dogs do not know 
what they are upon, but still, without a forward mo- 
tion, after the word met their ears. But, even as he 
shouted, Harry pitched up his gun to his eye, liter- 
ally drawing the trigger as it rose, so that it was dis- 
charged the instant the butt struck his shoulder—for 
the bird had sprung wild, at least twenty yards off, 
in the first instance, andgghe wind blowing very 
fresh, in cold squalls, had gone away, as if ‘ the devil 
drove’ directly in the teeth of the north-wester, 
zigzaging it with all his wings, and reiterating his 
sharp squeak, as if in triumph. But there was a 
quick eye, and nimble finger behind, and a gun, 
that, if held straight, was wont to tell a tale; and 
when he had got some five-and-forty yards away, 
the strength of the charge struck him full, and sent 
him doubled up like a rag, some six yards farther 
forward. At the report, as is very often the case, in 
snipe-shooting, a second bird, which would have 
skulked and allowed them to pass him, jumped up 
within three feet of Archer’s toe, and wheeling half 
round him to get the wind, was cut down, com- 
pletely riddled, before he had flown ten paces. At 
the second shot, the meadow seemed literally alive 
with birds, some thirty or forty rising one by one, 
between the young men and the dogs, most of them 
in front of the Baltimorean, and going away, scatpe, 
scaipe, scaipe, scaipe, as who should say, ‘‘ deuce 
take the hindmost,’” to the north-westward, ever as 
they flew and squeaked, calling up fresh legions 
over the wide flat, until there must have been above 
a hundred snipe in the air at once. 

At these, Charley did his work well, keeling a 
brace over, very neatly, one of which fell within a 
yard of Bob’s nose, who had gone down to charge 
without being bidden, the moment the report of the 


first shot followed the flash. The steady dog snuffed 
a little, and wagged his tail, but did not stir, though 
to increase the temptation, the snipe which was only 
wing-tipped, after turning some twenty consecutive 
somersaults under his nose, made several ineffectual 
efforts to rise, springing four or five feet into the 
air, and screaming ‘‘ scatpe,”’ @ gui mieux. 

‘Wonderfully steady, indeed!” said Charley, in 
profound admiration—wonderfully steady. But that 
was a slashing shot of yours, that first one, Harry.” 

“Yes! it was some, as Bill Porter would say.— 
I wanted to kill that chap for the dog’s sake, and 
would not have missed him fora trifle. I had no 
idea there were a lot of them lying all around us.— 
I never saw so many birds on the ground in my 
life; if it were a still, warm day, we should have 
rife sport. As it is, we will make out a bag. All 
this has turned out capitally. I would not be sur- 
prised, if you will give me five minutes to work the 
dogs after my own fashion, to see them stand the 
next bird, after we have retrieved these.” 

“Take your own time—I am ready. At all 
events, I will say now that I never saw better broke, 
or steadier dogs.” 

““Now then, hold up, good lads,” cried Harry, 
waving his hand to the dogs with a low whistle, and 
walking up to them, he encouraged them, and 
cheered them, as he made them find each one of 
the four dead birds, and when found, let them scent 
and snuffle them as much as they chose, and even 
mouth them gently. After that, he laid them at a 
short distance before their noses, and crying ‘‘ toho !” 
made them stand and back, several times in succes- 
sion. After this, he pocketed the birds, apologizing 
to his friend, as he came up, for having kept him 
waiting. 

“No need for an apology, Farry.” said he, “on 
the contrary, I am much obliged, for, like the dogs, 
I too have been taking my lesson.” 

‘Well, forward, hold up lads!” and away they 
went again, the dogs gathering courage as they drew, 
and beating more boldly and carrying more head, as 
they ranged forward, but still working much slower, 
and more warily than they would have done on 
quail. For a while they found nothing, for all the 
birds had seattered far and near, at the first disturb- 
ance of the feeding ground After a while, how- 
ever, at the edge of some tall flags in good springy 
feeding ground, Bob, who was a little to the right, in 
front of Charley, dropped from his canter into a slow 
trot, straightened his neck and stern, and drew on 
in a straight line. ‘ Look out, there is a bird, 
there !” ' 

Scaipe! scaipe! close under the dog’s nose he 
started, and as he started, but not ’till then, Bob stood 
stiff. The bird fell to Charley’s shot, was reco- 
vered, bagged, and on they went, rejoicing. Five 
shots, and no bird missed. 

The next rise was to Archer. Two snap zhots, 
right and left, birds which rose wide of the dogs.— 
The first, fell clean killed—the second, just grazed 
| by the shot, skated off, and pitched three hundred 
7 yards off. The dead bird, Dinks pointed dead, in 
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fine style, Bob backing him. And twenty minutes 
after, the order was reversed, Bob finding the hurt 
bird, beautifully, and Dinks backing eighty yards off. 
The bird took another shot, but he came to bag.— 
After that, all day long, the green dogs worked like 
old hands, on their new game, before afternoon, they 
were racing heads up and sterns down, in their old 
fashion, and yet neither of them flushed another bird 
all that day. Despite wind and weather, the friends 
filled a heavy bag, and as they sipped their peach 
brandy, by the fireside in the evening, Charley said, 
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laughing :— Well, Harry Archer, coute qu’tl coute, 
I will never doubt again, that well-broke dogs can 
be made to point anty thing, or—nothing !”” 

“ And, is Bob a brute, now ?” 

“Dinks, is the beauty, but Bob is the best; and 
that is not saying a little, for, on the whole, they are 
the very best brace I have ever seen together.” 

**T thought that you would say so—and you-have 
had—”’ 

“A right good lesson on dog-breaking, so good- 
night.” 





“or 


A LAY OF LOVE. 





BY GEO. D. PRENTICE. 





YET once again I ’ve seen thee, 
And my every thought is thine, 

Ay, I kneel to thee in worship 
As to an idol-shrince. 

In my spirit’s silent chambers, 
Where hope may never be, 

One lonely light is burning— 
?T is a holy love of thee. 


I see thee—oh, I see thee 
In the shadows on the river, 

I see thee in the moon’s sweet beams 
That on the bright lake quiver; 

I see thee in the mists that move 
Like spectres o’er the streams 

And at midnight deep I see thee 
In the shadowy world of dreams. 


1 see thee—oh, I see thee 
In the gentle flowers of spring, 
And in the tints the rainbow wears 
Upon its fleeting wing ; 
I see thee in the sunset hues 
That gush along the west, 
And I see thee in the dew-drop 
That gems the rose’s breast. 


I hear thee—oh, 1 hear thee 
In the murmuring of the waves, 
And in the soft and twilight gush 
Of fountains from their caves; 
I hear thy voice’s music 
In each sound that wanders by, 
In the cadence of the night-bird 
And the wind’s mysterious sigh. 





I hear thee—oh, I hear thee 
In the chime of evening bells, 
And in the tone that o’er the deep 
At solemn twilight swells; 

I hear thee in the forest-lyres 
Swept by the breath of even, 
And in the low, deep spirit-voice 
That tells the soul of Heaven. 


1 love thee—oh, I love thee— 
There ’s naught in the bright blue skies, 
No lovely thing of earth but brings 
Thy sweet form to my eyes; 
I love thee, and there ’s not a sound, 
A tone to my spirit dear, 
A breath from nature’s lip but gives 
Thy voice to my ravished ear. 


I love thee—oh, I love thee— 
Thou art in the darkest hour 

To my soul a star, a fount, a bird, 
A music-tone, a flower; 

I love thee, and thy dear thought thrills 
Each fibre of my frame, 

Like heaven’s own lightning, and my heart 
In each throb calls thy name. 


I love—oh, I love thee, 
And I would these words were borne 
To thee on every holy breeze 
Of eventide and morn; 
I love thee, and I would those words 
Were written on thy sky, 
And on each star and flower and leaf 
That greet thy gentle eye. 


—_ - a 





SONNET. 





BY WILLIAM H. C, HOSMER 





A BROOK, the woody mountain’s bounding child, 
With a deep murmur in its silvery flow, 
Falls, in its journey over rocks up-piled, 
On the green carpet of the glen below: 
Above the cascade aged hemlcoks throw 
Their mossy branches, flecked with drops of spray, 
Like warders old that watch around bestow, 





Stationed on rocky battlements of gray 
In haunts like these, when baffled in the fight, 
That drenched a groaning land with crimson showers, 
The sturdy champions of the true and right 
Have gathered to repair their wasted powers : 
And rousing hymns to God and Freedom heard 
Sung by the tumbling wave and tameless bird. 




















STUPID CONSERVATISM, 


AND 


MALIGNANT REFORM. 


THE most comprehensive division of the human 
race is into men who have common sense, and men 
who have not. This common sense has its general 
manifestation in individuals of mediocre but balanced 
minds, who possess moderate powers orderly related ; 
but its noblest expression is in men of the highest 
order of genius, who possess large powers har- 
moniously combined. Both in genius and medi- 
ocrity, however, the distinguishing characteristic of 
the quality is moderation, the perception of things 
in their right relations, and refusal of the will to be 
whirled away by impulses from truths passionately 
misunderstood. The general sum of intelligence 
and virtue in a community is indicated by the degree 
of moderation evinced in the conduct of its practical 
affairs. As it includes in itself the whole science 
of limitations, and is the condition of moral and 
mental health, wherever it is absent principles sub- 
side into generalities, and virtues fret themselves 
into vices. 

Now it is one of the most significant character- 
istics of the present day that this moderation is con- 
founded on its moral side with pusillanimity, and on 
its mental side with commonplace. The natural 
consequence of this is, that all men who desire to 
obtain a reputation for virtue and intelligence—we 
say reputation, for virtue and intelligence them- 
selves are not apt to have such a desire predominant 
—instinctively despise the common and rush off into 
some extreme. Intemperance in the advocacy of 
temperance, illiberality in the advocacy of liberal- 
ism, intolerance in, sustaining toleration, are now the 
chief signs of that strange masquerade of the passions 
which passes with some under the name of philan- 
thropy. To push one virtue to a fanatical excess 
and disturb the objective relations of things ; to pour 
out a passionate flood of indignation at every seem- 
ing evil; to indulge more in invectives than facts, in 
interjections than arguments ; to be, in short, a fifth- 
rate dialectician, and a first-rate word-piler ;—these, 
the appropriate marks of the boy and the shrew, are 
now deemed the shining characteristics of a mind 
free from antiquated prejudice, and centuries in ad- 
vance of the age. In a society which recognizes 
sensibility and the lungs as the grand peculiarities 
which distinguish human from brute nature, and 
which deifies the tongue to the denial of thought, it 
is almost impossible for common sense to obtain a 
hearing. The opposition of the sensitive is crushed 
by a storm of abuse; the opposition of the prudent 
is vented in an exclamation of disgust; and accord- 
ingly, the noisiest bombastic babbler that blows the 
penny-trumpet of his rage, is heard far above the 
still small voice of a community’s conscience and 








intelligence, and seems, to some wondering gapers, 
the great man he affects. The difference between 
a ball and a bubble is, that one can stand the thrust 
of analysis, the other collapses into suds the moment 
it is pricked. Perhaps it would be well not to con- 
fine this test to bubbles which have sprung from the 
marriage of soap and water, but to extend it to those 
which have their being in moral froth and mental 
wind. 

The first obstacle to a trial of this process is the 
sensitiveness of pretension, and the clatter which the 
mere mention of examination rouses among its cham- 
pions. A person is sure to be honored with the 
fire-spitting, squib-cracking invective of every pro- 
fessor of benevolence, if he attempt to discuss the bad 
tendencies of some popular philanthropy, from any 
position midway between fat and stupid conservat- 
ism and lean and malignant reform. In every age 
of the world, the fiercer class of tories and radicals, 
that is, the class of men who do not reason, have 
monopolized the vocabulary of passion, and plenti- 
fully distributed the phrases of malice. Accordingly, 
those persons who have doubted the divine right of 
kings and the divine right of regicides, who have 
withstood the dictation of tyranny and the insolence 
of anarchy, who have, in short, striven hard to avoid 
being wrecked on the opposite shores of nonsense, 
have paid the penalty of their moderation in being 
placed between the two fires of fanaticism. It was 
a remark of Swift, that an honest man could be dis- 
tinguished, from the fact, that all the rogues were in 
confederacy against him. It is certain that a sen 
sible one needs no other tribute to his intelligence 
than the vituperation of the insensible and the 
bigoted. 

On the first blush it appears unjust to accuse any 
man, engaged in an assault on the evil of the world, 
and seemingly conscientious in his maddest outpour- 
ings of abuse, of envy, pride and malice; but no 
student of history and human nature can have missed 
the fact, that the opinions of a saint and the actions of 
a savage, are often found in the same person, and that 
when any portentous crime has been perpetrated, it 
has been commonly done on the plea of serving some 
great and just purpose. The world has had its full 
share of honest bigots and sincere tyrants; of men 
like Ximenes, who wished to rid the world of infidels ; 
of men like Robespierre, who wished to rid the world 
of oppressors. The principles of religion and liberty 
have ever been the cloaks of atheistical and despotic 
deeds. No man can act without some regard to his 
own conscience and the opinion of mankind; and 
few enormities have ever been committed without 
some fair pretext, which more or less deceived the 
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author. Thus Ceesar conquered barbarous nations 
on the plea of civilizing them, and enslaved his 
country on the plea of reforming it; and the blood 
of a million men, shed to slake the measureless thirst 
of his ambition, was nominally a sacrifice to the 
genius of progress. Thus Cromwell easily con- 
nected the overthrow of the enemies of God with the 
triumph of the Parliamentarians, and his own con- 
quest of the Parliament as the same military theology 
carried to its holiest logical consequences. Thus 
Napoleon never concluded to perform some act of 
self-aggrandizement, which involved a disregard or 
betrayal of the rights of others, without placing 
himself in the attitude of an injured man, and fiercely 
inveighing against the rascality or perfidy of his 
victims. These wolf-lambs and hawk-doves have 
cast ominous doubt on professions. The antithesis 
between tongue and heart, word and thing, is an old 
arrangement of depravity—a pinchbeck gem from the 
antique which has lost none of its sparkle from age. 

ln treating this subject of Stupid Conservatism and 
Malignant Reform, it is important to yoke them to- 
gether, for they commonly exist as cause and effect. 
{t is the peculiarity of both that they have no real 
vitality, no conception of the life and purpose of 
things, no perception of the organic in nature or 
society, no power of communicating intellectual and 
moral life. Apathy is the characteristic of the stupid 
phase of conservatism, anarchy is the characteristic 
of the malignant phase of reform. They both pro- 
duce and detest each other; and, perhaps, if either 
vould come to self-consciousness, it would detest 
itself. The moment any considerable number of 
men in a social system lose all perception of the 
spiritual bond which unites then, and become slaves 
to the forms of their concrete existence, they are 
ever sure to lapse into a contented, pitiful, self-suffic- 
ing, stupid state, which inevitably stimulates the 
hatred and disgust of another class, who have loftier 
optnions of life, without ever having realized loftier 
ideas of it. Facts, institutions, social arrange- 
ments, are embodied ideas—thoughts which origi- 
nally were gifted with creative power, and forced 
themselves into things. Facts are either living 
or dead according as they are or are not animated 
and informed by ideas. Now the stupid conser- 
vative has no conception of the principles whence 
the institutions he defends draw their life, but simply 
has a hard prejudice for the forms in which he finds 
them cast; resents all alteration of the forms even 
when that alteration is merely the result of natural 
growth; and, finding no safety for society except in 
apathy, is the stagnant exponent and sluggish cham- 
pion of mental death, never so much delighted as 
when the whole social body has the repose of a 
corpse. The vices developed by such a state of 
mind are those naturally engendered by selfishness 
of purpose and littleness of thought. They. have 
produced, and are producing, vast evils in the world ; 
and among their many mischievous fruits we may 
emphasize the insurrection they excite among sour, 
excitable, and self-willed spirits, quick-witted enough 
to detect and despise the stupidities of conservative 





selfishness, but without sufficient sweetness of dis- 
position, depth of insight, and elevation of character, 
to escape a Virulent selfishness of another kind. The 
theories and actions of stupid conservatism are thus 
met and matched by the theories and actions of ma- 
lignant reform; enemies of each" other, they are 
jointly enemies of all the true wisdom, intelligence, 
and moderation of the community in which their 
feuds rage and foam; and together they do all in 
their power to discredit and bring into contempt both 
the cause of conservatism und the cause of reform. 
In a country like ours, there is not so much 
danger from the stupid conservative as from the ma- 
lignant reformer, not only because the latter has a 
virulent violence of galvanized activity, which at 
least mimics vitality, but because he professes to be 
guided by opinions which are either abstractly true, 
or in which falsehood is so cunningly blended with 
truth, that their error eludes the grasp of all but dis- 
criminating minds. There is a great difference, not 
always admitted, between truths and truisms, dis- 
coveries and paradoxes, ideas and opinions, a differ- 
ence answering to the different processes of the mind 
in its vital and mechanical action. Influence, good 
or bad, comes not from the opinions a man professes, 
but from the character he has formed, and the life he 
leads; and malice uttering the commonplaces of 
meekness, or selfishness prating glibly in the phrase- 
ology of benevolence, can only communicate to 
others the life of malice and selfishness ; and thus it 
is that so much of the Satanic in disposition finds a 
vent in the propositions of charity and love, and 
that opinions, on which angels might gossip, often 
come from lips touched with a fire not from heaven. 
Now the source of popular misjudgments in this 
matter is in confounding moral commonplaces with 
moral character, and in calling a man of philan- 
thropical or reforming opinions by the name of philan- 
thropist or reformer, without regard to his possession 
of the ideas, sentiments, spirit, and character which 
distinguish philanthropy from misanthropy, and re- 
form from lawlessness. The inward, essential life 
of the man, which is the real thing to be computed, 
as it is the real thing communicated, is overlooked 
in doing homage to the abstract truth of his propo- 
sitions ; and thus, in the popular estimation, a person 
gifted only with the form without the spirit of philan- 
thropy is considered a philanthropist, just as a person 
doggedly blind to every thing but the form of con- 
servatism, is dignified with the title of conservative. 
But perhaps the great strength of the malignants 
who infest the profession of benevolence, proceeds 
from the ingenious combination of truth and false- 
hood in their opinions. A system of thought com- 
pounded of truisms and paradoxes, one part intended 
to flatter the sagacity of superficial understandings, 
and the other part to foment the passions of discon- 
tented hearts, and both parts true to nothing in the 
concrete life of the community it is shaped to dis- 
turb, exactly realizes that union of shallow thought 
with vehement sensibility, which is the condition 
of mental and moral anarchy. Facts and things 
being the creation, not of mechanical understandings 
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but of living men, and as organisms rejecting the 
tests of exterior rules and principles, cannot stand a 
criticism which does not recognize their root in hu- 
man nature, their appropriateness to the ends they 
were created to serve, or the internal processes by 
which they are #o be renovated and reformed. Here 
is the work of the human race—there are the opinions 
of Mr. Somebody, himself no better than the majority 
of the race, and without any power in himself to 
create any thing; and we are informed that because 
facts do not square with his notions, have not been 
manufactured after his pattern, and do not agree with 
his arithmetic, that they are only worthy of being the 
objects of.his indignant rhetoric—which is degrading 
them, indeed. In addition to this, we are told that 
the imperfections he detects in existing institutions, 
are not visible to other men, but that the discovery 
was the precious reward of his superior insight; 
whereas, in fact, his whole system of thought pro- 
ceeds on the principle of rejecting insight, vision 
into the interior constitution of things, for a string 
of generalities which any child can as readily per- 
ceive, and as triumphantly apply as himself. He 
criticizes society, indeed, as Rhymer or Dennis criti- 
cized Shakspeare, and the generalities of his sterile 
ethics are about on a par with the generalities of 
their barren taste. 

Now if a man of moderate mental and moral 
powers, neither better nor worse than the majority 
of the community in which he lives, starts with the 
capital mistake of ignoring facts and deifying opinions, 
the process by which he gradually sours into a ma- 
lignant reformer is exceedingly simple. His cha- 
racter isnot up to what he is pleased to call his 
principles, and the moment he announces the latter 
he is subjected to annoyances calculated to fret his 
temper and stimulate his pugnacity. Convinced in 
his own mind of the truth of his darling propositions, 
he finds to his amazement that they are doubted by 
some, denounced by others, treated with a certain 
smiling indifference by still more; and he knows no 
readier way of solving the problem of this opposi- 
tion, than by charitably imputing it, to selfishness, 
knavery, or folly. His conceit of his own virtue, 
benevolence, and wisdom enlarges with each con- 
signment of other people intothe category of knaves 
and fools; and, accordingly, in an extremely limited 
period we find him chuckling over the discovery 
that he is some centuries in advance of his age, 
and glorying in the greatness of being a prophet of 
the future. While he is reveling in this soft delirium 
of vanity, up starts fat-witted conservatism, and in 
an agony of fear for the salvation of stupidity, pitches 
at him all the moss-covered phrases of its antique 
vocabulary ; and while the words fool, incendiary, 
rebel, and fanatic are whizzing over his head, they 
flash into it the delicious thought that he is a martyr. 
This last revelation finishes his education. From 
that moment he takes outa patent for execration, and 
devotes his time to hating men and loving man, 
misanthropy eating into his heart as fast as philan- 
thropy dances from his tongue. 

In truth, it is not sufficiently considered that to be a 





philanthropist is to reach that highest grace of cha- 
racter in which strength is united to sweetness, 
power to love ; that the severest trial of philanthropy 
js to war with selfishness without catching the dis- 
ease ; that it begins in love to individuals, and widens 
gradually into love for mankind; that by a certain 
divine felicity of nature it returns magnanimity for 
meanness, love for hatred, meekness for arrogance ; 
that it is hopeful, genial, disinterested, patient, for- 
bearing, persistent, influential, radiating light and 
warmth from its own fullness of life, and above the 
littleness of wreaking the grudges of vanity and 
self-will in the bitter and biting invectives of malice. 
In short, the thing itself is still rare, although the 
word has been amazingly cheapened; and the word 
has power to stir associations so beautiful, elevated, 
and serene, that it would be a worthy ambition for 
some knight-errant of language to rescue it from 
the contempt into which it has fallen, since it has 
been made the convenient cover of so much acid and 
acrimonious misanthropy. 

But it may be objected to all this celebration of the 
virtues peculiar to philanthropy, that it is a cheap 
way of avoiding the responsibility of doing any thing 
for mankind, and that the serpent of selfish indiffer- 
ence peeps out from among its rose-leaves of rhetoric. 
A sour reformer might retort that the practical ques- 
tion is—how are we to upset the stupidities and ras- 
calities of society and government, strong as they 
are in all the strength of stupidity, keen as they 
are in all the keenness of rascality? Will bright 
words, and beautiful sentiments, and sweet rebukes 
do it? No; the rack and the hot iron must be called 
in; and the whole set subjected to a torture which, 
if it result not in victory, “will be at least re- 
venge.”” The real fa@@t of the case, our opponent 
would argue, is this—that the whole affair is a 
dog-and-cat fight between rascality and honesty, 
and that in such a contest we must scratch, and 
bite, and snarl with a beautiful adaptation of 
our powers to the exigency of the occasion. 
Stupidity has a force of its own, against which 
the gods themselves are powerless; it cannot be 
reached by weapons forged in celestial armories ; 
and, accordingly, we prefer to dart scorn and hatred 
at it—to fret, tease, caricature, and torment it—and as 
it is insensible to the honey of benevolence, to make it 
wince under the sting. If the fight be thus a fight be- 
tween stupidity and malice—the two negatives in the 
social sentence—we do not know but that the majority 
of sensible people should be as blandly indifferent to 
the issue, as was the amiable old lady who witnessed 
her husband’s struggle with the bear. At any rate, 
it is curious that a man should claim to be a philan- 
thropist, on the ground that he has renounced the 
first principle of philanthropy, and considers moral 
power as too valuable a thing to be wasted on the 
rogues he would still convert. The assumption re- 
minds us of a theory which regulates the epistolary 
compositions of a gentleman of our acquaintance, 
who considers grammar and orthography as too ex- 
pensive luxuries to be squandered in his private cor- 
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As these remarks are strictly confined to the ma- 
lignants of benevolence, to those small, sharp, ag- 
gressive minds, who glory in the conceit of being 
prophets and martyrs, in virtue of dipping soulless 
ethical truisms in the gall of unloving hearts, we 
shall not attempt an analysis of that phase of phi- 
lanthropy in which a real enthusiasm for right and 
duty, springing from comprehensiveness of feeling, 
is combined with intense and elevated, but some- 
what narrow thought in conceiving plans. Philan- 
thropists of this kind do not always bear the shock 
of collision with what is base and stupid, without 
having their austerity sour into moroseness, and 
without infusing a little vitriol into their virtue; but 
they still draw their inspiration from the benevolent 
instead of the malignant instincts, have few opinions 
which are not vitalized into principles and organized 
into character, and are of course to be discriminated 
from that other class, who are engaged in a scheme 
of cheapening all the moral virtues, by a process 
which dilutes love and condenses malice. 

It is evident that, in our enlightened age, so given 
up to the brag of benevolence, a malevolent spirit 
could not animate so many reforming schemes 
without breaking into literature, and insisting on 
having its representatives in romance. The form it 
has commonly assumed, in order to push its doc- 
trines, is that best calculated to reach the largest 
number of readers, namely, the novel; and certainly 
it has displayed in this a good deal of shrewdness, 
for if it had relied on its plain ethics and metaphy- 
sics, it would simply have increased the number of 
deaths by gaping. It has, however, succeeded to a 
great extent in corrupting romance with a new non- 
sense and a new immorality, and though many of 
its productions are as stupid as they are brazen, and are 
about the dearest things which a prodigal can obtain 
for his shilling, some of them bear the signs of misdi- 
rected talent and morbid genius. So extensive has 
the evil become, that one can hardly take up a new 
novel without some expectation of being conducted 
through a series of imagined characters and events, 
in which virtue is exhibited as mere conventional 
convenience, and crime as the road by which great 
souls reach the knowledge of their natural rights. 
As the didactive malignants would overturn existing 
facts and institutions, in order to satisfy the anarchi- 
cal demands of their truisms, so the romantic malig- 
nants would subvert the organized morality and 
religion of society, by paradoxes which are merely 
inverted truisms, 

Now this literature has been for a considerable 
period creating the taste which it addresses. From 
its book-stall entrenchments it has invaded kitchens, 
fought its way into parlors, and now constitutes a 
large portion of the people’s reading. Altogether, it 
has come to be a greater public evil than smooth 
scholars and dainty critics are inclined to believe, as 
it is day by day forming in the public mind thoughts 
which eventually promise to be things. England is 
kind enough to furnish ruffians, and France to fur- 
nish philosophies, to help on the Satanic cause both 
with representatives and systems of diabolism ; and 








Jonathan Wild can here fraternize with George 
Sand. Every element of blackguardism and false 
sentiment which our country ean furnish, is blended 
with the importation, and the result is a compound 
mass of passionate nonsense, immorality and irreli- 
gion, passing under the nickname of popular literature. 

Now, it is evident that the extension of such a 
taste as these monstrosities of romance pander to, 
will soon be more or less felt throughout the pro- 
fession of letters. The purity of literature depends 
on the decency of readers; authors, relying on the 
public for their subsistence, must furnish the article 
most in demand; and if blasphemy, ribaldry and 
licentiousness be the demand, blasphemy, ribaldry 
and licentiousness will be the supply. . Such appears 
to be the most universal law which can be gene- 
ralized from literary history ; but stupid conservatism 
has an instinctive contempt for the power as well as 
the profession of letters; is utterly blind to the in- 
fluence of literary talent, both in its good and its 
perverted exercise ; and has ever done its best to 
drive needy authors to that perilous point, where 
they are compelled to choose between starvation and 
the prostitution of their powers. But it has done 
even more than to stigmatize authors and refuse its 
patronage to their works. It not only delights to 
force talent into discreditable shifts for existence, but 
it furnishes within itself the social abuses on which 
perverted talent bases its opposition to social institu- 
tions. Thus the late irruption of celebrated murder- 
ers and highwaymen into romance, might be traced 
to the abuses of English criminal law. Stupid con- 
servatism treated the suspected or convicted felon 
with unwise severity ; as a matter of course, malig- 
nant reform then lifted him into the object of its pe- 
culiar interest and affection; and then nothing was 
left for the novelist to do but to exalt him into a 
hero. 

Among the many writers belonging to this Satanic 
and sensual school of romance, there are doubtless 
some whose talents are brilliant, and whose inten- 
tions are not consciously bad. With opinionated 
understandings directed by embittered sentiments, 
they are continually mistaking their passionate hatred 
of wrong for an impassioned love of right, and a 
pampered egotism for a conscience emancipated 
from prejudice. Deceived. by their own sophistries, 
they take a moody delight in detaching the minds 
of their readers from all those institutions in which 
morality and religion are organized, and in enticing 
them into a freer region of thought and action, where 
each may follow out his instincts without any im- 
pertinent intrusion of fear or remorse—two emotions 
which are apt to disturb the equanimity of free souls 
in actual life. Moral principles underlie, animate 
and shape social institutions; the power and life of 
those principles are indicated by their having suffi- 
cient force to pass out of abstractions into things; 
and, as far as regards the welfare of the generality 
of men, an assault on the institutions in which mo- 
rality is embodied, is an assault on moral principles 
However imperfect may be the body of institutions 
in which morality is organized, they at least recog- 
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nize the truth that man is not to be governed by will 
and impulse but by law. Now the leading charac- 
teristic of the malignants and sentimentalists of ro- 
mance, is the denial of law and deification of im- 
pulse. Every thing is brought to the test of indivi- 
dual will or individual whim. Their system excludes 
the ideas of truth, obedience, self-denial, and the 
like, for it always exalts the subject thinking or feel- 
ing over all the objects of thought and emotion. 
Thus these gentlemen love truth; but their truth is 
ever a darling paradox of their own minds, declining 
the authority of any common standard, and therefore 
nothing but a subtle egotism and love of self. The 
same principle runs through all their notions of vir- 
tue and excellence. Disinterestedness with them, is 
never sacrifice of individual comfort for the benefit 
of others, but sacrifice of individual comfort for the 
delights of individual opinion. The result of such a 
morbid selfishness, tricked out in the most flaring 
sentimentalities of emotion and the gaudiest sophis- 
tries of thought, is to make obedience to self the 
highest virtue; and thus sensuality and willfulness, 
the lust of the heart and the lust of the brain, are 
practically inculcated as the proper springs of con- 
duct. Such a code inevitably brings them into op- 
position to all the concrete morality of civilized 
society, for the peculiar excellence of that morality 
consists in its being a system of checks equally upon 
the caprices of thought and passion. In order to 
make their opposition palatable, they strive to per- 
vert the natural action of conscience ; and here the 
egotistic character of their system becomes curiously 
manifest, for conscience with them only gives a cer- 
tain sacredness to selfishness, and baptizes their 
passionate impulses as inalienable rights. Duty is 
lost sight of except as an underling to selfishness—a 
man’s duty consisting in battling for his rights. In 
this the romancers have altogether distanced the 
metaphysicians; for the austerest of transcendental 
thinkers has said, that conscience both commands 
and allows; what it commands is duty, what it al- 
lows is right. But with the romancers, conscience 
is the mere pimp of passion, allowing every thing, 
and commanding us to obtain every thing it allows. 
Their theories, however, are principally obnoxious 
for the practical result to which they lead—namely, 
the disconnection of individual conscience from in- 
stitutions in which the general conscience is embo- 
died. The conscience of a community naturally 
reposes on things, is educated and sustained by insti- 
tutions, and would die out if it had no other sustenance 
than moral opinions, however elevated. This is 
proved by the readiness with which the majority of 
men give way to sensual excesses, when the re- 
straints of civilized society are withdrawn, and 
““you ought” is altogether substituted for “ you 
shall.” Those persons are therefore to be suspected 
who, on the ground that institutions are imperfect, 
would substitute moral theories for facts and things 
which embody morality. Unless their characters 
and lives are obviously higher than what they at- 
tack, it is a shrewd conjecture that their quarrel 
with institutions is on arcount of the imperfection of 





their evil, rather than the imperfection of their good 
A man whose notions of human rights leads him to 
call property theft, must be considered as opposed 
to the laws which protect property, because they 
shackle his desire to thieve rather than his power to 
bless; and a romancer who prates against the insti- 
tution of marriage because it does not always unite 
souls, commonly ends in exalting adultery into a 
virtue. Indeed, the universal process of the malig- 
nants of letters, is dexterously to exaggerate the 
abuses of social institutions, to confound abuses with 
uses, and then to apply a rose-colored theory of 
duty, which dispenses with self-denial, and identifies 
right with pleasure. Injustice to individuals is the 
great social wrong, disorganization of society is their 
great social remedy ; but to disorganize is to deprave, 
however seemingly fine may be the sentiments and 
abstractly true the propositions, on which the dis- 
organization proceeds. Society is really improved 
and reformed only by communicating to it a higher 
life—a life which penetrates into its organic sub- 
stance, mixes with and modifies its inmost spiritual 
character, and which there, at the heart of things, 
creatively shapes new forms, of puts new vitality 
into old ones. Such a life, it is true, can never 
proceed from a stupid, apathetic, purblind conserva- 
tism, without faith, without energy, without any 
thing deserving the name of life; but neither can it 
be communicated by morbid and acrid spirits, who 
announce clevated opinions from a low level of 
character, and whose opposition to social institutions 
results from that good element in them, which checks 
the caprices of their self-will, and bridles their ag- 
gressive passions. 

These hurried remarks on a prevailing impost-1re 
of the day, have occasionally, we fear, betrayed in 
their style of expression, a combination of the dul- 
ness of the conservative with the bitterness of the 
reformer, which vividly exemplifies the faults they 
have attacked. We have not pretended, however, 
to quarrel with any system, conservative or philan- 
thropic, which :justifies its adoption of the name by 
illustrating the qualities of the thing, but simply to 
express the dislike of a somewhat enraged common 
sense against two forms of selfishness, the apathetic 
and the malignant, which now strut and bluster as 
the chosen champions of order and liberty. 1f order 
consists in social stupidity and mental death, if 
liberty be nothing more than the triumph of malevo- 
lent mediocrity, then the sooner they destroy each 
other, and their names are dismissed from the dic- 
tionaries, the better it will be for all that is real in 
order and inspiring in liberty. But it would seem, 
from present appearances, that their hostility is not 
so much calculated to be mutually destructive, as it 
is to inflame the worst qualities of each; and, ac- 
cordingly, conservatism grows every day more 
stupid, as reform grows every day more malignant. 
The men who stand between the two, in a medium 
position, are distinguished for the moderation of their 
opinions rather than for possessing the life of mode- 
ration, and they therefore have little influence as 
positive forces. Vital moderation is what is wanted ; 
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a moderation which discerns the essential relations | those of justice and intelligence ; and in its vigorous 
of things, and acts in accordance with its insight— | grasp of things, and comprehensive discefnment of 
a moderation which is not synonymous with com- | relations, it could afford to dispense with that rabble 
monplace but with comprehensiveness. Suchamo- | of resounding words which the poisonous vitality of 
deration would be too austerely just and too broadly | opinionated malevolence has now almost organized 
intelligent, to defend existing institutions or advance | into a vocabulary of execration. 

beneficent reforms on any other principles than 
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PASSING THE ICEBERGS. 





BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 





A FEARLESs shape of brave device, Up with our flag, and let us show 
Our vessel drives through mist and rain The Constellation on our own. 
Between the floating fleets of ice— 
The navies of the Northern Main. And speak her well; for she might say, 
If from her heart the words could thaw, 
y These Arctic ventures blindly hurled— Great news from some far frozon bay, 
The proofs of nature’s olden force— Or the remotest Esquimaux. 
Like fragments of a crystal world ? ; 
Long shattered from its skiey course :— Might tell of channels yet untold, 
That sweep the pole from sea to sea 
; These are the buccaneers that fright Of lands which God designs to hold 
The middle sea with dream of wrecks, A mighty people yet to be: 
And freeze the south winds in their flight, ; . : 
And chain the Gulf-stream to their decks. Of wonders which alone prevail 
Where day and darkness dimly meet :— 
At every dragon prow and helm Of all which spreads the Arctic sail— 
There stands some Viking, as of yore Of Franklin and his venturous fleet : 


Grim heroes from the boreal realm 


Where Odin rules the spectral shore. How haply at some glorious goal 


His anchor holds, his sails are furled; 

And oft beneath the sun or moon That Fame has named him on her scroll 
Their swift and eager falchions glow; ‘¢ Columbus of the polar world.”’ 

While, like a storm-vexed wind, the rune 


Comes chafing from some beard of snow. Or how his ploughing barks wedge on, 


Through splintering fields, with battered shares; 
And when the far North flashes up Lit only by that spectral dawn, 

With fires of mingled red and gold, The mask that mocking darkness wears. 
They know that many a blazing cup 


’ 
Is brimming to the absent bold. Or how, o’er embers black and few, 


The last of shivered masts and spars, 
Up signal there, and let us hail He sits amidst his frozen crew 

Yon looming phantom as we pass! In council with the Norland stars. 
Note all her fashion, hull and sail, 


Within the compass of your glass. Ho Rarwornuns Tae eles Sew 


Of Ocean heaving long and vast ;— 
See at her mast the steadfast glow An argosy of ice and snow 
Of that one star of Odin’s throne ; The voiceless North swings proudly past. 
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TO THE GENIUS OF LITERATURE. 


(A LITTLE STATUE ON THE MANTLE IN MY STUDY.) 





BY E. ANNA LEWIS. 





Ty little foot uplifted on thy knee, And sagest lessons dost impart to me 
Thine eyes intently bent upon thy book, Of Art, and Beauty, and the wealth of Lore; 
As in a transcendental revery ; Th’ unfathomable seas of Mind and Love; 
Ne’er deigning round my study-room to look, The meed for lofty effort held in store, 
There thou dost mutely sit from day to day, Till aspiration lifts my soul above, 
Lost in the dreamy realm of Phantasy ; And I am drunk on intellectual joy— 
Yet o’er my heart thou hold’st a mighty sway, My charming, beautiful, mute, marble boy. 
































MR. ASPENLEAF. 


—A SHANDYISM. 


BY RICHARD PENN SMITH. 


‘¢ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread till thou return unto the ground.”’ 
Exoovus. 
ee; nor the merchant to the laborer I have no need of thee.’ 


be laid _— the men that they labor therein.’’ 
need of t 


Genesis. ‘* Let more work 
‘¢'The prince cannot say to the merchant I have no 
Swirt. ‘Sir, lam a true laborer, I 


earn that I eat; get that I wear; owe no man hute; enyy no man’s happiness.”’” SHAKsPEARE. 


Antony AsPpEeNLEAF and I studied law in the 
same office. The students for a time familiarly 
called him Toney, but as he recoiled from the insig- 
nificant patronymic, delicacy prompted them to ad- 
dress him by the title of Mr. Aspenleaf, for they 
were gentlemen, and would not disturb the self-es- 
teem of a very amiable though over-sensative crea- 
ture. At that time we made lawyers out of gentle- 
men—when will the time arrive that we can make 
gentlemen out of lawyers? 

Mr. Aspenleaf belonged to the order of society 
who mince their steps upon a Turkey carpet, fashion 
their countenances in gilded mirrors on pictured 
walls—study their smiles, their bows and paces, 
until their shadow gives assurance of a man, and 
then they step forth into the open air, daintily tread 
upon the bosom of mother earth, as if fearful that the 
raw material of which they are themselves com- 
posed may sully the science of the shoemaker. 

Mr. Aspen-leaf had received a collegiate educa- 
tion; at least his father had paid divers sums of 
money to obtain a certificate from a learned institu- 
tion that he was enabled to call himself—‘ dunce”’ 
in two dead languages, while the “ profane vulgar”’ 
could pronounce him such only in the vernacular. 
Education had, in that particular, afforded him con- 
siderable advantage over the uninitiated. 

But Mr. Aspenleaf was no dunce. Hismind was 
a great reservoir into which countless streams poured 
abundantly their delicious waters, but as there was 
no living spring within, they soon became a stagnant 
pool. 

There was not a gem in the Latin and Greek au- 
thors that had escaped him, and he would sing them 
out with heart-felt glee—and then in English litera- 
ture to see him poking along the hedge-rows—rais- 
ing the rank grass in nooks and corners, like a bota- 
nist, where the sun seldom shines, and discovering 
a violet—with what triumph would he present it, 
and expatiate on its beauty, until his spirit became 
saddened by reverting to the hard fate of him who 
planted it. 

Toney’s father was introduced upon this mundane 
sphere especially to sustain the fallen fortunes of 
long silk-hose, white-topped boots, and velvet small- 
clothes. I see him now, in my mind’s eye, passing 
along the street—perchance meeting an acquaint- 
ance, and then the solemnity with which he would 
bend his powdered head, gently shake it as if appre- 
hensive of disturbing some sleepy idea, and then the 
practiced smile, that creamed and mantled on the 





stagnant pool of his finely chiseled countenance, 
while he gracefully waved his right hand, and, with 
head erect proceeded with becoming gravity. Oh, 
it was beautiful! We threw aside our Chesterfield 
and made old Mr. Aspenleaf our high priest when 
sacrificing at the altar of the graces. 

Toney was admitted as an attorney-at-law, and 
with sound eredentials, for he could construe—* In- 
teger vitee’’—recognized the truth of the precept, 
and reveled in the poetry—had diligently served out 
the required apprenticeship—and most deservedly 
received a certificate that he was an honorable gen- 
tleman. He had eschewed Bacon—attempted to 
digest Littleton as cooked up by Coke—and we oc- 
casionally took a hunting excursion through fern, 
and cared not a rush about our contingent remain- 
ders. Ambition pointed out a vacant seat in the ju- 
diciary, as a crowning reward in the distant perspec- 
tive, but we little dreamt that the time might arrive 
when such distinction would be spurned as an indig- 
nity proffered as a compliment to an honest life of 
intellectual labor. 

Shortly after he was admitted, we were seated in 
the Court of Quarter Sessions, big with the conceit 
of dignity. A poor fellow was arraigned for some 
offense against the conventional rules that castigate 
morals in this latitude, and as he had not the means 
to purchase a word that might palliate his error, the 
judge, under the mask of humanity called, upon Mr. 
Aspenleaf to make his maiden speech in his defense, 
that the poor creature might be deluded into the idea 
that he was convicted according to law. Oh, 
mockery ! He was indicted, if my memory fails not, 
for taking improper liberties with a hen-roost—a 
hen-roost should be as intactus as a maiden. The 
counsel for the offended commonwealth—cocked and 
primed—let fly at him with the whole of Cicero’s 
oration against Cataline, (as it blew up the conspi- 
rator, one might reasonably expect that it still re- 
tained force enough to knock down a chicken-thief,) 
and Toney deluged the jury with a blast from Demos- 
thenes. The judge shoveled up his legal accretions 
into a sort of a wind-mill, such as farmers use to 
winnow the chaff from the corn, though in its revo- 
lutions making considerably more clatter, and when 
done, he requested the twelve geese penned up in 
the jury-box to pick up the grains, and accordingly 
they gobbled all, without regarding cockle from 
wheat. Toney tried the case, but unfortunately the 
case proved restive, and tried Toney and floored 
him. The prisoner was found guilty of arson, he 
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did not clearly understand by what course of reason- 
ing they had arrived at their equitable deduction, and 
was more amazed when called upon, a week after, 
to hear the learned judge sentence him to the peni- 
tentiary for manslaughter. But he was grateful; he 
knew that he deserved punishment for a dirty of- 
fense, and felt proud thet his character had been ex- 
alted by a record of manslaughter, instead of being 
branded with the petty-larceny pilfering of a hen- 
roost. There are grades of rank even in rascality. 

‘* Every man has business and desires such as it 
is.” Mr. Aspenleaf and I separated; he in pursuit 
of refined pleasures on the continent of Europe, I to 
the turmoil of professional drudgery. Near thirty 
years had elapsed since I set eyes upon him, when 
one morning in last August, while employed in my 
garden in consultation with my cabbages about what 
should be done for our mutual benefit we were in- 
terrupted with— 


** Ut flos in septis secretus nascitur hortis.’? 


I raised my head and beheld a white-haired man 
standing on a slight eminence above me; his right 
hand resting on a gold-headed cane, while in his left 
he held a jeweled snuff-box and cambric handker- 
chief. His blue dress-coat, of the finest fabric, was 
ornamented with bright gilt buttons, and his Mar- 
seilles vest in like manner. He wore a white cra- 
vat, tied with studied precision, and in all respects 
was a second edition of old Mr. Aspenleaf, revised 
and corrected, with an appendix to the breeches, 
converting them into pantaloons, which were tightly 
strapped beneath his polished boots. 

He smiled blandly as we shook hands, but from 
some nervous emotion he did not attempt to speak 
as I conducted him from the garden to the library. 
Being seated, after the lapse of a few minutes, he 
recovered himself and remarked in a low, tremu- 
lous, silver tone : 

‘‘T have just returned from Europe after a long 
absence. Learning that you had retired to this spot, 
I availed myself of the first opportunity of visiting 
you, and the old fields where we rambled in our 
school-boy days.. How we loved mother earth 
then!” 

‘‘ That is some forty years ago, if the old almanacs 
be authority.” 

‘‘T beseech you not to mention it,”’ he replied im- 
ploringly. 

*« Remember, your favorite Martial says: ‘‘ Hoe est 
vivere bis, vita posse priore frut.”’ 

‘tHe may say so, but I care very little about 
looking back, and even the prospective is not over 
attractive.” 

‘« What, sir, Were your sensations on setting foot 
again on your native soil, after so long an ab- 
sence.”’ 


‘“‘T can best reply in the words of John Foster— | 
‘What is become of all those vernal fancies which 
had so much power to touch the heart? What a 


number of sentiments have lived and reveled in the 
soul that are now irrevocably gone ! 
the singing-birds of that time, which now sing no 





They died like | 


—— 


more! The life that we then had nowseemsalmost 
as if it could not have been our own. _When we go 
back to it in thought, and endeavor to recall the in- 
terests which animated it, they will not come. We 
are like a man returning after the absence of many 
years to visit the embowered cottage where he had 
passed the morning of his life, and finding only a 
relic of its ruins.’ ”’ 

‘“‘ Your Horace and your Homer are still attrac- 
tive?” 

“There was a time I fancied their freshness 
would never fade, but their wand is broken and they 
charm no more. ‘The mind soon sickens that still 
feeds on verse.’ As well might the intellect expect 
to sustain health and strength quaffing such stimu- 
lants, as the body when pampered with nothing but 
delicacies. Would I had been compelled to make 
my bread before I ate it! The Adamus ezul was a 
blessing and no curse, he would have sickened in 
Eden, At least that is the fate ofghis children who 
are pronounced most fortunate. I perceive my error 
when too late to be recalled, however, ‘ut semen- 
tem feceris, ita metes.’ What we sow, we must 
mow.”’ 

‘You must have enjoyed yourself in your tra- 
vels ?”’ 

‘For a few years abundantly. I possessed feel- 
ings alive to the stupendous works of nature, and 
sufficient attainment to invest the artistic efforts of 
man with incidents of their history, which seemed 
to sanctify the interest they awakened. For years 
the feast was ‘never ending, still beginning,’ but ul- 
timately I enjoyed as the Zoophyte enjoys. How 
is it that some retain the elasticity of their spirits to 
the last ?”’ 

“ They build up daily to fill the vacant places of 
those things that daily decay. They form acquaint- 
ances with the young—the future useful, and become 
of them, for the young grow old time enough for the 
distinction to vanish. By clinging only to the asso- 
ciates of our youth, we soon find ourselves as the last 
leaf of a stately tree shivering in the blasts of au- 
tumn, though the foliage in spring-time was refresh- 
ing and gorgeous. Build up incessantly! Even the 
grave is oraculous in enforcing the precept. The 
time will arrive when the grave in his turn will build 
up and forever.’ 

He turned his eyes upon a picture hanging against 
the wall, and inquired—‘ Whose portrait is that, 
sir ?”” 

“Tt is the likeness of Thomas Godfrey, the author 
of the first tragedy written in America, some ninety 
years ago. The portrait was painted by his young 
friend, Benjamin West, a Pennsylvania boy, who 
after the death of Sir Joshua Reynolds, was elected 
President of the Royal Academy in London.” 

“‘ T have heard of him, and also of the Royal Aca- 
demy in my travels but recollect no poet by the 
name of Godfrey.’ 

‘“‘ And yet you have recently crossed the Atlantic 
without being aware that that man’s father contri- 
buted materially to the safety of your voyage. We 
should look at home before we travel abroad. He 
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‘was a humble painter and glacier, and self-taught 
mathematician of Philadelphia. In 1734 he invented 
the sea-quadrant, which now goes by the name of 
Hadley’s quadrant. The scientific Anglo-Saxon 
furtively appropriated to his own especial use the 
discoveries of the poor and obscure, but mathemati- 
cal glazier of Philadelphia, at that time little more 
than a village in the wilderness. This was practi- 
cally picking the pocket of the pauper, and kicking 
the crutch from the cripple.” 

‘“ Alter tulit honores,”’ responded my friend, vi- 
brating his head with a solemnity which was in- 
tended to convey more than the quotation—‘ Another 
takes the honors !” 

“ And the profit also. But is not this in keeping 
with the general conduct of that blustering old Boba- 
dil John Bull, who for centuries has committed the 
grossest aggressions upon the feeble, and then enacts 
ex post facto laws to make it justice. Twice he has 
pawed up the @ast, growled, shook his head and 
thrust his horns at Uncle Sam. But Uncle Sam 
seized him by the tail, whirled him round, and most 
irreverently applied his foot to his seat of honor and 
sent him home again roaring lustily. In the blind- 
ness of self-esteem he swore that he must have been 
thunderstruck, or it never could have occurred, when 
in truth he was only struck with a cane.” 

**T fear that the alarming words are now so plainly 
written on his wall that it requires no Daniel to inter- 
pret their meaning.” 

‘‘ They are inscribed in damning characters on the 
pallid faces of his over-worked and half-fed chil- 
dren ; on the bleeding hearts of a noble sample of the 
human family—and this is effected under a system 
of government formed to elevate the character and 
secure the happiness of mankind. May the words 
be wiped from the wall, the face and the heart, be- 
fore the Daniels become weary of interpreting. The 
world owes John Bull a debt of gratitude, which 
will be remembered through many succeeding gene- 
rations, in despite of his countless aggressions and 
present dotage.”’ 

After we had dined, Mr. Aspenleaf inquired 
where Godfrey the inventor of the quadrant was 


buried. I told him that his remains had been re- 


moved to Laurel-Hill, which was but a short dis- 
tance from us. He proposed to walk there. He 
stood beside his monument in deep thought for some 
time, and on leaving it remarked— 

“That obscure and illiterate man did much for 
his fellow creatures; would that I could say that I 
had done something, however so little.” 

I conducted him to a terrace that overlooks the 
Schuylkill. I seated myself, while he stood at.a 
short distance, leaning upon the railing of an enclo- 
sure, his mind absorbed with the beauty of the 
scenery. Suddenly I heard him murmuring to him- 
self— 

‘Glorious mother earth, I have loved thee for 
many years, but at times I have smiled to see thee 
so fantastic. You prank yourself in your old velvet 
coat of green, and stick in your bosom enormous 
and gorgeous bouquets, like some sprightly Dutch 





widow in her lustihood, going to a Flemish painter, 
to sit for her picture. It ill becomes thee, at thy 
time, of life, to assume such coquettish airs of juve- 
nility. And then again, I see thee matronly—with 
sunburnt cheek, robust limbs, smiling in soberness— 
thy lap filled until it can hold no more, unblushing 
mother earth! If thy female children in the olden 
time were found in that condition the beadle would 
question them; but you, shameless, laugh outright, 
and impudently court the eye of heaven, expecting 
it to smile and wink at thy dereliction, pregnant mo- 
ther earth !”’ 

In amazement, I exclaimed, “what in the name 
of common sense are you talking about, and who 
are you talking to?” But he did not heed me, and 
after inflating his lungs, continued :— 

*‘And again, when the fruit of thine iniquity is 
brought to light, in thy decline, enfeebled by thy la- 
bor, setting thine house in order, as if preparing for 
death, thou callest all thy children around thee, to 
an abundant feast, and bid them rejoice, and dance, 
and sing, and not weep over the faded beauty of thy 
youth; and when thou art chilled to the heart—sap- 
less—sterile—apparently lifeless—suddenly, we be- 
hold you arraying yourself in that everlasting coat 
of green, sticking fantastic flowers in your old 
breast, and then, with a boundless orchestra, of va- 
ried and discordant notes, attuned to universal har- 
mony by your matchless diapason, heralding your 
revival, and you spring forth with smiling face and 
sparkling eye, laughing like a very wanton, prepared 
to play your merry pranks again. O! beauteous 
mother earth!” 

“But is it earth? Her children named her in 
their darkness, and, perchance, may have erred, 
while he, who could christen, came here to make 
her—Heaven. Let her first sponsors look to it, and 
give place to him who followed. She would be- 
come heaven, if we were only obedient to his pre- 
cepts and example.” 

Toney looked up, as a poor player would at a 
prompter, and continued :— 

** Perchance, she may be heaven—a part of it at 
least—say but the vestibule! I know not even that, 
but this we all know, that he who made the hea- 
vens, made you also, most kind and bountiful mo- 
ther. I will never return to your bosom, without 
having poured forth to the fullest extent, my mea- 
sure of gratitude to you and your children. I love 
you.” 

*« Toney, have you been poring over Jacob Boehme, 
or pouring in too much sherry?’ He did not hear 
me, but inhaled the passing breeze, and continued : 

“T can make you the altar of my God, and wor- 
ship him upon your bosom with as pure a spirit as 
I can elsewhere. There is light sufficient in our 
comparative darkness to see that He is here with us, 
then, why treat him as a stranger. Humanity dic- 
tates to treat with hospitality a fellow creature— 
then, why not throw open your door wide to him 
who gave all; bar it not like acraven ingrate against 
his landlord; but open wide. No matter how hum- 
ble your dwelling, he will enter, and you will soon 
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find it large enough to contain immensity. Com- 
mune with him, not as an abject thing would, unfit 
for him to have made, but as a proud son would 
pour forth his gratitude to an ever watchful father, 
and say, ‘I thank thee for my creation.’ Though 
humble in thine own estimation, hold up thy head 
and aspire to decent society. He is the best, and 
the most easy of access. He makes no distinction 
between the hovel of a pauper and the palace of a 
prince, All that he requires is a heart-felt welcome, 
and he, who has bestowed that, when it becomes 
necessary for him, whether prince or pauper in this 
world, to knock at his celestial portals, he may con- 
fidently walk in, without feeling himself a stranger 
there, having entertained Him to the extent of his 
ability on earth. Remember, we are all by com- 
mon courtesy bound to return the visit. Look to 
it, that we keep our doors hospitably open while he 
condescends to sojourn with us here, lest we knock 
there as strangers.”’ - 

Mr. Aspenleaf having disembogued his mind of 
its wholesome secretions, leisurely took up the line 
of march, apparently unconscious that I had accom- 
panied him. I hastened after him, but as his mind 
was deeply absorbed, we leisurely proceeded to my 
home in silence. Our evening meal was prepared, 
but he declined to partake of it. 

‘¢ Our bottle of sherry awaits us, and there are good 
cigars. We enjoyed those appliances some thirty 
years ago. Refresh yourself, and crow like Chan- 
ticleer. Stir up, old rooster, clap your wings—crow— 
though you may be troubled with the phthysic, make 
the attempt, and never show the white feather.”’ 

‘‘T will not indulge in luxuries to-night.” He 
looked me full in the eyes, and something like a 
smile flashed across his gentle countenance—if it 
were a smile—he was most distressingly nervous; 
he continued—“ Our walk, I fear has been too much 
for me, and at your pleasure, it would be well for 
me to retire to my chamber.”’ 

T took a light and conducted him to his apartment, 
and seated myself, while he prepared for rest. He 
knelt beside his bed. 

There may be pictures more attractive than that 
of a gray-haired, intelligent man kneeling and re- 
peating the prayer which he had daily repeated 
from the hour he nestled in his mother’s arms, but 
there are few pictures can be more impressive; 
none more pregnant with meaning. 

He commenced the prayer in a subdued tone, and 
when he came to the passage, “Give us this day 
our daily bread ’”’—his frame became deeply agitated, 
he buried his face in the pillow, and he sobbed au- 
dibly. I approached him. 

‘‘ What is the matter, sir?” 

“T have never earned my bread for a single day !’’ 
His whole frame shook.’’ ‘Through a long and 


useless life [ have daily besought God for my bread, 
without doing a hand’s turn to make it. Pampered 
with all luxuries, and yet a mere pauper, wholly de- 
pendent upon the labor of my fellow-man, and he, 
perchance, half-starved, on coarse food, to furnish 
me with luxuries.” 


{ 


‘Reason not thus, sir; there is another side to 
the question.” 

“T can anticipate all that you would urge. I have 
never, intentionally done wrong toward another, I 
am naturally, I think, benevolent. I entertain no 
ill-will—and at times, I have been reproved for al- 
lowing what I considered charity, toextend beyond 
the limits of liberality. But what does all that 
amount to? I am indebted for my benevolence to 
my God—an innate impulse ; for my means of cha- 
rity to the hands of others—no product of my 
labor.” 

I touched him gently on the shoulder, and would 
have spoken, when he checked me. 

“Say nothing more, I pray, to-night, sir. In my 
present tone of feeling, I can recognize but one as- 
tounding truth—it possibly may be an error, but I 
feel as if I had not done my duty, either toward my- 
self, my fellow-creature, or my God. And there’s 
a thought for an old man to dream upon ” 

**Good-night, and may pleasnnt dreams refresh 
you.” I took him by the hand. 

‘* Good-night, and God bless my old school-fellow.”’ 
He gently pressed my hand and hastily smothered 
his face in the pillow. I paused for a moment as I 
opened the door and looked back, and as I closed it, 
I heard something like a deep-drawn, sigh. I ap- 
plied the thumb and index-finger of my right hand to 
my eyes, and drew them together until they met at 
the root of my proboscis; there was moisture there, 
but how or why it got there, God only knows. 1 
proceeded to my solitary bed. 

The following morning was a bright one. TI arose 
with the sun and resumed my great horticultural 
pursuit. With hoe in hand I selected a remarkable 
drum-head cabbage, and went to work with a science 
worthy of Cincinnatus. In a few minutes I became 
philosophical ; I rested on my hoe-handle, and hav- 
ing no one else to converse with, I addressed the 
cabbage, somewhat after this fashion : 

‘Thou magnificent esculent! Upon thy broad 
forehead I will place the crown of my Eden. Thou 
art henceforth prince of the cabbage-bed. I will aid 
thee to sustain thy dignity. I have fattened thee 
with poudret and guano; I have studied Leibig, 
solely to stimulate thee to carry out the important 
project we have in hand. Conceal thine ambition ; 
be careful that you burst not with your importance, 
when you learn the honors that await you. Iam 
prime minister, all depends upon me, but you shall 
take the honor, and I will content myself with the 
profit.” 

His royal highness stared at me with his broad 
unmeaning face, yet seemed to say— 

“The profits!—surely you would not sell me, 
prime minister ?”’ 

It was a home question, which I was too politic 
to answer, but methought, ‘‘ That depends altogether 
upon the price you will bring in the market, O king! 
otherwise I am unfit to be prime minister.’’ I con- 
tinued my instructions as if 1 held within my grasp 
the destiny of all cabbages, from the noble drum- 
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head and Savoy even down to the skunk cabbage. 
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‘¢ Listen. When our mighty scheme is matured, 
and there is no danger of any screws getting loose, I 
will have thee conveyed, with considerable pomp 
and circumstance, and place thee conspicuously in 
the most public position that we can command in 
the approaching exhibition of the Horticultural 
Society. I will enlarge upon your utility in sup- 
plying that great alembic Colon with gas, in order 
to keep the liver, the nerves, and the brain in action, 
and then expatiate upon the sufferings to which the 
insatiate tyrant has condemned you; to be boiled 
with rusty pork; mangled to shreds, undergo the 
process of fermentation, and even then not satis- 
fied with the indignity, he will sentence thee to be 
imprisoned in the excavated stomach of a smoked 
goose, that he may swallow you, and triumph over 
your humiliation, O cabbage! What is it thou hast 
not suffered for thy country and the benefit of man- 
kind! When you depart this mundane sphere, in 
truth, may Colon exclaim, ‘‘in a windy suspiration 
of forced breath,’’? as Hamlet phrases it, “ Another 
revolutionary hero gone! Toll his requiem.”’ 

I paused to remember some of the long political 
harangues used to inflate bladders, until they swell 
to the requisite dimensions of a statesman, upon the 
same principle that children blow bubbles through 
the stump of a pipe, from material but little more 
evanescent—but the child’s bubble is more orna- 
mental than the bag of wind, and frequently quite as 
useful. 

I jerked up the waistband of my nether integu- 
ments, and throwing myseli in the attitude geome- 
trically laid down in the old editions of Scott’s 
immortal work on elocution, I extended one arm at 
an angle of forty degrees, and elevated the other to 
forty-six, and there I stood, like the cross of St. 
Andrew, in a somewhat rickety state, but regaining 
my equilibrium—then— my “ eyes in a fine frenzy 
rolling”? over the unmeaning face of my passive 
listener, I let him have it—O Jupiter Tonan’s! 
—full of wrath and cabbage, until his green whiskers 
fairly curled with approbation. Thus I began: 

“Thy capacious head contains the conerete result 
of Leibig’s investigation; poudret and guano have 
contributed their aid to enlarge thy understanding ; 
the dews of heaven have been distilled upon thy 
forehead to refresh thee, and thou hast thrust thy 
toes intu the chemical alembic of mother earth. 
Few are aware of the labor bestowed, and the 
science evoked, to make thee what thou art. What 
shall we do? Thou must have a sheep-skin that thy 
science henceforth may not be questioned. What 
college shall have the honor of conferring the honor 
upon thee? And what degree wilt thou take—an 
LL D., M. D., or D. D.; or wilt thou take all? 
Let not thy diffidence interfere with thy preferment, 
for rest assured you will find many who have re- 
ceived similar distinction standing in the same cate- 
gory with thyself.” 

No reply; but from the palor of his countenance 
he seemed to say, ‘‘O! leave me alone an unobtru- 
sive cabbage !”’ 


“That will never do. Thou shalt go to the ex- 





hibition, and if the managers do not unconstitution- 
ally offer their own heads in competition, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, thou wilt be crowned by public 
acclamation, ‘‘ King of the Cabbage-heads!’”? Think 
of that. And then upon the imperishable records of 
the society we shall descend to posterity together. 
But bear in mind, sir; our great project accom- 
plished, I expect that in your gratitude for my ser- 
vices you will appoint me minister plenipo. to the 
King of the Mosquetos.”’ 

My candidate was silent. Taciturnity is fre- 
quently mistaken as an evidence of profound thought 
and wisdom, when in fact it is nothing more than a 
panoply assumed by dignified ignorance to protect 
itself from public exposure. ** He says little but he 
thinks the more,”’ whispers an admirer of the sage 
philosopher, while the sage has not sufficient ac- 
tivity of mind even to think he thinks. I concluded 
that my appointment was scttled. 

Suddenly my ears were saluted with ‘“ Buz, buz, 
buz!? Curse the mosquetos! ‘Buz, buz, buz!”’ 
Is a plenipo. to be annoyed after this fashion! 
‘¢ Buz, buz, buz!”’ “ The whole swarm is about 
me; I will not accept of the appointment, great 
king!” ‘* Buz, buz, buz !” 

I whirled my arms about like the wings of a wind- 
mill to rid myself of the annoyance, but in so doing 
I destroyed the cross of St. Andrew, and knocked 
Scott’s trigonomical illustrations of elocution into 
sufficient geometrical figures to solve the most ab- 
struse problem in Euclid. I resumed my hoe. 

“JT will establish for thee a broad platform, upon 
which we will erect a monument more lasting than 
brass—that’s from Ovid; Latin. When you shall 
have passed through your A B abs, and B A bas, you 
will perceive the importance of those sublime mys- 
teries—”’ 

‘* Cocke y-doodle-doo !” 

“Those troublesome chickens are in my garden 
again! Shew! Shew! I did not raise my head, 
my mind was too intent upon raising the broad piat- 
form upon which I might establish the radical prin- 
ciples of my cabbage. I worked with my hoe, 
believing that it would produce better results than 
the brains of some politicians. 

““ Cockey-doodle-doo !” 

‘‘ Confound that rooster, he shall understand that 
he isnot cock of the walk about these diggins.’’ I 
cautiously looked around for a stone, intending to 
have a whack at him; having found one, I raised 
myself very gingerly, fearful that I might disturb his 
self-complacency, when, to my confusion, I beheld 
my friend Mr, Aspenleaf standing on an elevation a 
few yards from me, smiling blandly. I dropped the 
stone and laughed. ‘‘ Crow again.’’ 

He flapped his arms against his sides in imitation 
of Chanticleer, and crowed with a voice as clear as 
the note of a church bell chiming the Ave Mary. 
Immediately all the roosters within. hearing, each 
on his own dung-hill, of course, answered the chal- 
lenge, sent it back again, and made my friend Toney 
appear as a nervous kindred of St. Vitus. I ad- 
dressed my Drum Head. ‘ There are many cham- 
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pions in the field, sir, and from the notes of their 
clarions, I infer they will make a hard fight.” He 
tooked as if he had already been converted into 
krout. ‘ Not a word, sir? Thou hast all the ele- 
ments of gas within thee; blaze away; make a 
noise ; rumble about the revolution you kicked up in 
Colon—the era of the great hurricane—eh? Still 
silent! [ indignantly decline the mission to the Mos- 
quetoes ; I throw down my hoe at the foot of your 
platform, but as I am your prime minister, I will 
sell you in open market, at the proper season, to the 
highest bidder, and put the proceeds in my pocket.” 

I approached Mr. Aspenleaf and took him by. the 
hand. 

** How did you rest, sir ?” 

“I feel muchrefreshed. But, pray, to whom were 
you making that impassioned harangue? For a mo- 
ment I imagined that you were dreaming and talk- 
ing aloud in your sleep. 

‘* Byron somewhere remarks, ‘ the best of life is 
sleep,’ however that may be, the greater part of 
life is but a dream, from which many are never 
awakened until old Time shakes them up, pats them 
on the head encouragingly, and kindly says, ‘I 
trust I do not disturb your repose, but it is my busi- 
ness, sir, to call upon you, and mention that you 
have had a long sleep; I trust by this time you are 
refreshed, and afier you have opened your eyes, so 
that you may understand that my mission with you 
has terminated, I will respectfully suggest to you 
that you can quietly lie down again, take another 
nap; and if my heir, Eternity, be as indulgent a 
father as I have been, perchance you may sleep for- 
ever. Sleep on.’ ” 

“Give me a peck of corn!” exclaimed Toney, ‘I 
feel that I belong to the class, ‘fruges consumere 
natt,’ but wish to make my bread for one day, that 
I may appreciate what those of the stalwort limb 
and sunshine face, throwing out rays strong enough 


. 


to disperse the mists of the bathed brow, have to | 


endure in order to make their daily bread.” 

“ Their daily bread! Each will make enough by 
one month’s labor, properly distributed, with the 
assistance of mother Earth, to sustain him for a 
year. His daily bread would be a small requisition 
upon his energies, if he were not required to stuff 
the maws of swarms of non-productives with 
delicacies.”’ 

‘‘Give me some corn, and a hoe!” exclaimed 


Mr. Aspenleaf, flourishing his gold-headed cane, and 
extending his right leg with a spasmodic movement, 
‘Give me some corn, and I will raise a crop that 
Ceres herself shall be proud to harvest.” 

**T fear, sir, it is rather too late in the season for 
you to plant. That is the business of spring-time. 
There is an appointed season for all things, and I 
fear that the frosts of autumn may catch your 
harvest before it is ripened for the garner.” 

“True. I thought not of that. To see it when 
half ripened, checked in its promise—mildewed— 
worthless, and then reflecting what it would have 
produced had I but attended to my work at the pro- 
per season. That, methinks, would give me pain.” 

** Still we are aware that the eleventh-hour men 
received as full wages as those who toiled all day 
and endured the heat of the sun.” 

** And so they did.” 

* Still something can be done. My little crop was 
sown, as [ thought, in due season, and appears pro- 
mising, but as I may be light-handed at harvest- 
time, come out to me and lend a helping hand. The 
smallest aid is gratefully received in those emer- 
gencies,”’ 

‘*T will most assuredly be with you.” 

** And then when we have it faithfully garnered— 
where the thief cannot break in—sheltered from 
the weather and the vermin, we will sit down to the 
harvest-feast, a board of abundance, in amity with 
those who have toiled with us through the heat of 
the day—see with what appetite they feed, and how 
cheerfully they retire to their rest after their labor.” 

‘* But what shall I do? A mere looker-on in the 
harvest-field, when I am summoned to take my 
rest?” 

“You and I can be watchful that no one depart 
dissatisfied; and the feast over, let it be our care to 
gather up the fragments and see that nothing be lost.”’ 

‘My feast is over,’—he smiled sadly as he 
pressed my hand—* all that remains to me is to 
gather up the fragments, and see that nothing be lost 
There is more meaning in your apparent levity than 
I at first discovered.” 

“Possibly so. Call it Truth in masquerade,” 

“TI shall not forget the harvest-feast, and the frag- 
ments. I will be with you. Would I had labored 
throughout the heat of the sun, that when I go home 
I may honestly take my wages, and feel that I have 
| honestly earned them.” 
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So dear a friend as thou I never knew— 
Such truth, and faith, and love, and sympathy, 
From evanescent hearts I never drew 
As I have drawn from thy soul-melody. 
When I am sad thou chant’st some Paynim story 
Until my wo is lost in woes of eld; 
When I am glad thou sing’st of knightly glory, 


Till heart and brain in magic spell are held; 
And here, all day, thy voice my spirit drinks 

While reeling rapture steals along my veins, 
Till every pulse inebriated sinks 

Beneath the power of thy delicious strains; 
And softly beatific harp-notes roll, 
And seraphs sing aronnd the altars of my soul. 














THE GENIUS OF THOMSON, 
(THE AUTHOR OF THE SEASONS,) 


BY REV. JOSHUA N. DANFORTH. 


History, Poetry, the Drama, the Fable, all have 
their peculiar points of interest, and as fields for the 
employment of genius have ever opened with pro- 
mise to the diligent hand and genial heart. 

Poetry, though in its highest style invested with 
a kind of regal dignity, subduing and swaying the 
hearts of men, is distinguished for its versatility. 
Beginning with the stately epic, that is employed 
amid such sublime scenes, and is conversant with 
the most exalted forms of character and destiny, we 
naturally pass to the dramatic, which is so deeply 
founded in the nature of man, and so conversant with 
the whole circle of human passions; then to the de- 
scriptive, which presents a wide range to the exer- 
cise of the powers of genius. 

Next comes the Lyric, so instinct with life, short, 
but spirited, especially when taking the form of the 
Ode, as that of St. Cecilia’s Day, or Ye Mariners of 
England. Contrasted with this is the ELearac, with 
its solemn dignity and mournful tones, too frequent- 
ly, alas! brought into requisition in this world of 
tears and sorrow, where the distance is so short, and 
the pilgrimage so sad, from the cradle to the grave. 

Nor should the Dipactic be forgotten, which 
through the medium of the beautiful, aims at the 
direct promotion of the useful, decking Truth with 
the flowers of Fancy, and presenting the imagination 
as the hand-maid of Divine philosophy. Nor should 
even the Epigrammatic be altogether overlooked, 
since the sharp and condensed sentiment of which it 
is capable may in few lines convey to the mind 
more meaning than is often in other forms spread out 
ona page. It has created, and it has destroyed a 
reputation. Of all these forms there are subdivisions 
and shades, such as will naturally occur to a studi- 
ous mind, showing that all poetry is by no means a 
creation of the imagination, however much that beau- 
tiful faculty may be concerned in so delicate and 
complex a work. There is much copying and com- 
bining, as well as creating to be done. 

James Tuomson is to be classed among the de- 
scriptive poets, for although he attempted and even 
executed some dramatic pieces (to say nothing of 
the patriotic,*) they have scarcely survived their 
generation, and constitute no portion of the corner- 
stone of his fame. The true range of his imagina- 
tion was in the open field of Nature, where it might 
juxuriate unconfined, and wander untrammeled with 
the artificial prescriptions of the stage. He was a 


* Dr. Johnson says ex cathedra. ‘‘ Liberty, when it 
first appeared, I tried to read, and soon desisted. I have 
never tried again, and therefore will not hazard either 

raise or censure.’? The old Tory would not expose 

imself to the tempration of praising the son of a Pres- 
byterian minister, nor even dignify im with a censure. 





genuine landscape painter, distinguished for the bril- 
liancy of his coloring, the beautiful proportion of 
his scenes, and the strength of the contrast between 
the lights and the shades. When a Scotchman rises 
into’a poet, he makes a first rate one, his productions 
are of the best quality. Thomson was born in the 
shire of Roxburg, Scotland, in 1700. He was the son of 
a pious, faithful Presbyterian minister, who “ at forty 
pounds a year” diligently discharged his pastoral 
duties at Eduam, leaving behind him at death a 
name and a memory that “smelled sweet and blos- 
somed in the dust.” It was a legacy to his children 
richer than thousands of silver and gold. For his 
father’s sake many befriended him, while the con- 
servative power of his religious education was seen 
in that exemption from the vices and extravagances 
so common to the poets and authors of the last cen- 
tury, and so freely described by Johnson and others, 
sometimes by themselves. To be born in Scotland 
seems almost like giving a pledge for a good influence 
on posterity. It was of him that Lyttleton said he 
had written “no line which dying he would wish to 
blot.””> Nor should a mother’s influence be forgot- 
ten. Indeed how often is it paramount! Within 
that domestic circle was he led to that great fountain 
of truth, poetry, morality and religion, the Breie. 
Like Milton, he drank at the sacred fount, and hence 
the serious spirit that pervades his principal work, be- 
sides those occasional sublime flights which he suc- 
cessfully attempted. Indeed his Hymn of Praise, sup- 
plementary to the conclusion of the Seasons, partakes 
largely of the element of the sublime, ranking next 
to that of Milton, and to be classified with such as 
Coleridge’s Sunrise Hymn in the Vale of Chamouny. 
The mother of Thomson’was a woman of superior 
endowments, and possessed of an ardent and lively 
imagination to such a degree as to demonstrate the 
spirit of poetry as existent within herself. Of the 
secret, mysterious influence of the maternal constitu 

tion on the maternal offspring, as being quite superior 
to that of the paternal, anthropologists have said not 
a little. The mother of Lord Bacon was skilled in 
languages and learning. Mrs. Hume, whose son 
was the historian, delighted in literature and educa- 
tion. Mrs. Frances Sheridan was a genius, fasci- 
nating with her brilliancy the father of Richard 
Brinsley, and even extorting the praises of the despot 
Johnson. Schiller’s mother was an enthusiast amid 
the scenes of nature, and a votary of music and poe- 
try. How could she, or the mother of Goethe help 
kindling the inextinguishable fire in the bosoms of 
their sons? ‘From my mother,” said Goethe, “I 
derive the faculty of representing all that the imagi- 
nation can conceive with all energy and vivacity.” 
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Erskine’s mother, a woman of superior talent, led 
her son to the bar, Boerhaave’s was fond of the 
study of medicine, and Sir Walter Scott’s mother 
studied and wrote poetry! 

Even this slight induction of particulars might go 
far.to the construction of an argument for the trans- 
mission of genius from mother to son, and even of a 
peculiar type of genius, as was eminently the fact in 
the case of Napoleon. The Bible expressly says— 
‘As is the mother, so is her daughter,” @ fortiori 
so must be the son, the object of her intense and de- 
voted affection during the early and most impressi- 
ble years of life. 

In the early part of the last century the study of 
poetry had become general in Scotland; the best 
English authors being read, and imitations attempted. 
It was the glowing age of Addison, who, among 
many excellent services rendered, unveiled to the 
public eye the immortal beauties of Milton, so long 
hidden by the stupidity, the sensuality, the prejudices 
or the passions of the generation near him. 

Thomson was no stranger to those strains. 
touched chords in the depth of his own soul. His 
genius awoke, but it was to a mighty struggle. The 
divinity professor had told him that if he aspired to 
the knowledge of a theologian, he must curb the im- 
petuosity of his imagination, nay, even restrain its 
fertility, and throwing away the flowers of poetry, 
be content to gather the substantial fruits of sober 
prose. This criticism settled his destiny. He felt 
the stirrings of the mens divinior, and determined 
not to repressthem. Poetry, not theology, should be 
the star of his adoration, even though he should find 
himself in the embraces of its natural ally—Poverty. 
W hat a history would that be, the secret history of 
the struggles of genius, describe it as we may, whe- 
ther as enthroned in a comprehensive intellect, a 
creative imagination, or a sovereign and decisive 
will. The world sees a little of the exterior, Colum- 
bus knocking at the palaces of kings ; Milton looking 
in vain for readers; Goldsmith despairing of pur- 
chasers for his inimitable Vicar; Byron lashed into 
fury by the merciless criticisms of his juvenile per- 
formances; Crabbe trampoosing (forgive this ex- 
pressive word, which might as well be admitted 
into good company) the streets of London, hunting 
patronage here and there; Thomson thinking it a 
great risk to publish his ** Winter,’? which, though 
last in the order of the volume of the Seasons, was 
issued first, as a kind of feeler of the public mind, 
before he should embark more largely on so uncer- 
tain a sea, The public mind was prepared for a 
work of this kind. When Thomson was only ten 
years of age, Addison had commenced the Spectator, 
a work that in some points wrought a great revolu- 
tion in the public taste. Sentiments of purity, ex- 
amples of integrity, the claims of true genius were 
held up before the people, and the way prepared for 
a kind reception of just such a work as the genius of 
Thomson was now about to produce. The love of 
truth and of nature must have been strong within 
him, since, although he had abundantly studied men, 
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and contemplated with enthusiasm the works of art | 


in foreign capitals, he preferred to seek the approba- 
tion of mankind, rather as the interpreter of nature 
than as the artistic painter of artificial subjects or 
scenes. The Winter on its publication met with 
speedy favor, for it supplied an urgent want. Peo- 
ple had looked on the external scenery of nature, so 
admirably fitted, as it was wisely designed to in- 
fluence the mind and heart; they had been charmed 
to a certain extent with its beauties, but now those 
beauties came back upon the eye of the imagination, 
as if reflected from a new and splendid mirror of hi- 
therto unknown power. The author was in ripe 
youth, about twenty-six aet. Then came his 
Summer in the following year, 1727, the Spring 
in 1728, and the Autumn in 1730. Few of the innu- 
merable productions of the muse have maintained 
so steady a popularity. The perdurable success of 
the Seasons is to be accounted for in two ways: 
First the admirable choice of the theme. The poet 
selects for his platform the broad basis of NatuRrE 

Secondly, the masterly execution of a noble design. 
‘‘ As a writer,” said Dr. Johnson, “he is entitled to 
one praise of the highest kind: his mode of thinking 
and of expressing his highest thoughts, is original. 
His blank verse is no more the blank verse of Mil- 
ton, or of any other poet, than the rhymes of Prior 
are the rhymes of Cowley.’’ A third cause of per- 
manent interest in this poem may be added, the 
general tone of moral purity which pervades it. 
The world is improving. It is advancing—if not to 
a state of perfectibility, as some enthusiastic authors, 
like Madame de Stael, have dreamed—to a better 
state. Good influences are rapidly multiplying. 
The dignity of principle and the majesty of virtue 
command increasing respect and veneration. There 
is an immense augmentation of chaste and virtuous 
readers of English literature. There is a wide 
spread and pure taste, which can be pleased and sa- 
tisfied with the crystal waters of the “ wells of Eng- 
lish undefiled.” 

While Thomson and Cowper are read, we will 
not despair of the cause of Virtue. If Cowper be 
the poet of home and its associations, of nature in 
her kind and quiet aspects, and rural simplicities re- 
fined by the amenities of life, Thomson may be con- 
sidered the poet of the external world, so far as its 
revelations of organic beauty have been made to the 
physical eye of man, and to the deeper observation 
of the imaginative student of nature. 

The Poet of the Seasons held a graceful pencil, 
and one dipped in brilliant colors. He is a painter 
among poets, deeply enamored of landscape beauties. 
It has been said of the Greeks, that they had no 
Thomson because they had no Claude. Not that 
they were insensible to the beauties of natural 
scenery, but ‘their descriptions of rural objects are 
almost always what may be called sexswal deserip- 
tions, exhibiting circumstances of corporeal delight, 
such as breezes to fan the body, springs to cool the 
feet, grass to repose the limbs, or fruits to regale the 
taste and smell, rather than objects of contemplative 
pleasure to the eye and the imagination.” The 
ancients were fond of the fictitious or the fabulous. 
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Instead of drawing from the deep well-springs of 
life and nature, they constructed artifical fountains 
in imaginary regions, and amused themselves with 


the creation of the many-colored jets de eau. In- 
stead of combining beautiful shapes out of the ele- 
ments of the real and the true, they relied chiefly 
on the fanciful and even the grotesque for the pro- 
duction of those effects which must be confessed to 
to be often striking, however unpleasant at times to 
the polished imagination and critical taste of modern 
judges. Hence they produced no such poem as the 
Seasons. Their pastorals, indeed, may be said to 
exhibit occasional touches that remind us of that 
immortal work, (Virgil and Theocritus will occur 
to the reader,) but are for the most part destitute of 
its profound contemplation of nature, its pure and 


lofty philosophy, its sustained delineations of original | 


truth and beauty; in fine, that all-pervading spirit 
of genuine poetry, whose highest perfection could 
never be attained but under the benignant influence 
of a Christian age. The imagination of Thomson 
is more elaborate than that of Cowper; his diction 
more studiously elegant and ornate ; his descriptions 
more gorgeous. He wrote as if he intended to com- 
mend himself with all diligence to an admiring pos- 
terity ; as if determined to win the amaranthine 
chaplet, while Cowper pours out in an unaffected 
manner, and in the most natural expressions, the 
fullness of a mind as much distinguished for its sim- 
plicity as for its benevolence, meaning by benevo- 
lence an instinctive desire to do good. In the pro- 
ductions of Thomson we are treated with a splendid 
panorama, or work of art, founded on nature, full 
of enchanting views, picturesque delineations, and 
harmonious proportions, fitted as a whole to awaken 
in us an extraordinary enthusiasm, while Cowper 
presents us with a variety of delightful little scenes, 
every one of which is complete in itself, and sugges- 
tive of a multitude of useful reflections. Both, indeed, 
lead us up through the luxuriant paths of Nature to 
the Uncreated Source of all, tracing as they go those 
striking analogies, which connect the visible and 
earthly with the Invisible and Eternal. They seize 
on themes in their nature adapted to draw forth 
the imagination “all divine,’’ and that, too, by the 
wholesome impulse of truth, clear, indisputable, 
harmonious truth, around which Fancy might weave 
her most lovely visions without indulging a single 
excursion into the region of fiction, and without 
trenching the limits of theology. The genius of 
Coleridge, instructed and exalted by a reverent com- 
munion with such divine mysteries, has shed a new 
lustre on the creations of poetry, and taught the 
world that even the muse of Milton had not ex- 
hausted the resources of Inspiration, so potent to aid 
the flight of the poet’s imagination amid scenes of 
tender beauty and awful grandeur ! 

It is obvious that the mind of Thomson was 
highly cultivated. Civil and natural history were 
said to be subjects of his study, and he was passion- 
ately fond of music, that celestial art, originating in 
the bosom of God, cultivated among the angels, and 
one of the sacred links that connect earth with 





heaven. If it be the daughter of the skies, it is the 
sister of poetry, and the mother of many felicities in 
a world where “man’s inhumanity to man makes 
countless thousands mourn,”’ and oftener, perhaps, 
his inhumanity to himself is the chief source of his 
disquietude and of the ultimate wreck of his hopes. 
The nightingales of Richmond gardens would hold 
the ear of the poet entranced for a full hour at a time, 
as he sat at his window drinking in those strains 
directly taught them by the great Creator. How 
would he have dissolved away in imagination under 
the almost supernatural melody of that Maid of Song, 
who is now leading captive with her enchantments 
the civilized world? 

Lend me your song, ye nightingales! Oh pour 

The mazy-running soul of melody 

Into my varied verse, while I deduce, 

From the first note the hollow cuckoo sings, 

The symphony of Spring, and touch a theme 


Unknown to fame—the PASSION OF THE GROVES. 
SEASONS. 


In the kindred arts of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture, Thomson indulged and delighted his taste. 
The colors of the painter, the forms of the statuary, 
and the proportions of the architect, all engaged his 
study and awakened his admiration. Thus did the 
imagination of Byron luxuriate amid the classic 
forms of Rome and the stately ruins of Athens, 
though with a less genial and gentle spirit of obser- 
vation than dwelt in the bosom of Thomson, who 
worshiped liberty more from principle than passion, 
who, indeed, would have established an universal 
harmony of feeling, as well as of numbers among 
poets, and all ingenuous aspirants after the honors 
of the bays. He resembled Scott in the meekness 
and magnanimity of his disposition and character, as 
well as in his enthusiasm for the charms of the ex- 
terior world. Neither the example of Pope nor of 
Dryden tempted him to engage in controversies and 
quarrels, the entanglements of which so disturbed 
their peace and embittered their lives. ‘In adopting 
literary pursuits as the principal occupation of my 
life,’ says Scott, ‘I resolved, if possible, to avoid 
those weaknesses of temper which have seemed to 
most easily beset my more celebrated predecessors, 

Without shutting my ears to the voice of true 
criticism, I would pay no regard to that which assumes 
the form of satire. I therefore resolved to arm my- 
self with that triple brass of Horace, of which those 
of my profession are seldom held deficient, against 
all the roving warfare of satire, parody, and sarcasm ; 
to laugh, if the jest was a good one; if otherwise, to 
let it hum and buzz itself to sleep. It is to the ob- 
servance of these rules that, after a life of thirty 
years engaged in literary labors of various kinds, I 
attribute my never having been entangled in any 
literary quarrel or controversy.”” This was the 
spirit of Thomson, who “ is not known through his 
whole life to have given any person one moment’s 
pain by his writings or otherwise.’’ He declined 
participating in the poetical squabbles of the day, 
and was not therefore annoyed by any party. He 
would not even consent to be offended, however 
just the cause, reciprocating the aggressions of the 
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envious with a smile, a jest, or an apology for them. 


It required something stronger than such trifles, | 


namely, injustice, oppression, cruelty, to arouse 
him, and then his indignation burned with a majestic 
ardor, coloring his strong and expressive counte- 
nance, which reflected the deep emotions of an in- 
tense and meditative soul. He was formed for 
friendship, hence greatly beloved by those who were 
acquainted with his virtues and influenced by his 
amiableness, The inspiration of his muse, like that 
of Cowper, was not fed with the passion of love. 
At least he was transported by no eestasies, dis- 
solved in no paroxysms of the tender passion. He 
was capable of painting its features, as the sketch 
of Musidora proves, but as he had devoted his 
genius, not to portrait painting, but to broad and 
comprehensive scenes, there he excelled, and 
through that walk he made his ascent to the temple 
of Fame. 

No poem ever written, perhaps, suits better with 
blank verse. It would have been lamentable indeed 
to fetter such a genius in its excursions with the 
gyves of rhyme. The harmony of ideas and of 
coloring is so superior to the mere gingle of similar 
endings, that the most eminent of the tuneful race, 
like Milton, Shakspeare, Young, and Thomson, in 
their best works dispense with rhyme. On the basis of 
these works rests the structure of their immortality. 
The Seasons are so characterized by general views, 
expanded contemplations, and circumstantial va- 
rieties, as not to admit in the verbal construction such 
“intersections of the sense’’ as is implied in rhyme. 
The “dread magnificence of heaven,” the glorious 
efflorescence of earth—the mighty amplitude of the 
ocean, on whose “azure brow Time writes no 
wrinkles,” over which ten thousand fleets have 
swept, and left no trace—the free spirit of man 
warring with the elements, or subduing them humbly 
to his own service, all those kindred sources of 
thought and expression disdain the shackles which 
art has prepared for genius. The poem of the 
Seasons is not distinguished for rigid method, though 
there be a kind of order of nature observed. The 
varieties and vicissitudes to be depicted are so ex- 
tensively miscellaneous, that the very nature of the 
theme seems to forbid a steady regard to method. 
Nor is the general impression at all weakened by 
the fact, while it justifies those elegant digressions 
occasionally made by the poet, who, like the tra- 
veler, thus refreshes himself and those that accom- 
pany him. ‘He thinks in a peculiar train, and he 
thinks always as a man of genius; he looks round 
on nature and on life with the eye which Nature 
bestows only on the poet; the eye that distinguishes 
every thing presented to its view, whatever there is 
on which imagination can delight to be detained, and 
with a mind that at once comprehends the vast and 
attends to the minute.” Description having been 
the chief aim of the author, and success crowning 





his plan, he was much imitated by a tribe of de- 
scriptive poets, whose works have not survived. 

There is a beauty in the work arising from the 
analogy it furnishes as between the history of the 
year and the successive portions of the life of in- 
dividual man. The spring-time of youth, with its 
buds of promise and blossoms of hope ; the meridian 
of life with its energy, its expectation, its glowing 
achievements; the autumn of life, with its sobriety, 
maturity, and abounding fruits; the winter of age, 
with its comparative dullness, dependence on the 
past, and inactivity, these are distinctly marked 
periods, and each is amply suggestive of thought and 
reflection. 


See here thy pictured life! Pass some few years 
Thy flowering Spring, thy Summer’s ardent strength, 
Thy sober Autumn fading into age, 

And pale concluding Winter comes at last 

And shuts the scene. Ah! whither now are fled 

Those dreams of greatness ? those unsolid hopes 

_ Of happiness ? those longings after fame— 

Those restless cares—those busy, bustling days? 

Those gay-spent, festive nights ?’? 

But even the winter landscape is made to smile, 
as when the Creator spreads over it that radiant 
beauty, reflected from a bright morning sun, or a 
clear moonlight night, or when the fairy frost- 
work of the invisible Power has alighted upon the 
gardens, groves, and forests, hanging its milliéns of 
diamonds in the most fanciful style upon the myriads 
of vegetable forms from the lowly shrub to the lofty 
tree. So hath old age its ornaments, the hoary head 
its crown of glory. How calmly sunk the vene- 
rable Wordsworth to the repose of the tomb, his 
white locks coming not in grief but in gladness to 
the grave, the lambent lustre of an unsullied poetic 
life gilding his pathway down that valley, while the 
honorable chaplet of a well-earned fame adorns his 
tomb. Thomson was struck down in the deep 
summer of his life, at the age of 48, when the health 
of his body was strong, and the powers of his mind 
were ripe, just at that period, indeed, when the 
Summer was blending itself into the Autumn of life, 
and the vigor of the whole man had scarcely begun 
to be impaired. What treasures of the imagination 
were suddenly and irretrievably buried in his grave! 
He was a chaste, genial, benevolent, pure-minded 
poet, capable of teaching, as well as pleasing man- 
kind, which last has been held, rather unreasonably, 
to be the chief end and aim cf poetry. We would 
recommend to the youth of the land to study such a 
book as the Seasons in preference to that green, 
flippant, flatulent poetry and prose of the day, so 
much of which is hawked about the streets, and 
peddied “in the gates” of our cities, at railway 
stations, hotels, public places, and wheresoever 
purchasers can be found. When Thomson de- 
parted, he ‘took a man’s life with him,” and yet a 
portion remains to earth. His mind, though glow- 
ing in other spheres, is still an inheritance for all 
posterity, as it was a regal possession to himself. 
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BY G. P. R. JAMES. 


Take a little bit of the world and paint it. Where 
shall it be ?—or, as the children say, what shall it be 
about ? 

On my life I do not know, and, after all, it does not 
much matter. Let us see if the reader can fix the 
scene and identify it for himself. 

About forty or fifty years ago—some ten years more 
or less either way—for I will not be particular as to 
dates, lest I should fall into some mistake, and be 
broughtbefore a high court of criminal criticism—there 
was a spot in one of the loneliest nooks of the world, 
which well deserved a more distinguished and visi- 
ble place. It was a little, solitary farm, consisting 
of some two hundred acres, with a red, ten-roomed, 
wooden house upon it, a long red barn, two or three 
sheds, and a well, with a tall ostrich-neck-like appa- 
ratus above it for lifting out the water in one of the 
most+ primeval manners. The two hundred acres 
which lay around, were all compact and well to- 
gether, occupying the bottom of a valley and stretch- 
ing some way up the hill to right and left. The 
lower ground was fertile and rich, for a small stream 
ran through it, wending onward to a beautiful ob- 
long lake, one end of which formed the boundary of 
the farm on that side, and round which the hills clus- 
tered, tumbling one over the other, as if they had 
come there in a hurry to look at their own rugged 
faces reflected from the water. Th2 ground up the 
sides of the valley was naturally but little inferior to 
that below, but it so happened that certain obstacles 
to cultivation presented themselves, in the shape of 
numerous large stones; and, just in the midst of one 
of the finest fields, a craggy mass of trap-rock 
burst through the soil, and went away towering 
higher and higher as it stretched out toward the 
lake. 

It was a picturesque and beautiful object cer- 
tainly, especially as it was fringed above with a crest 
of fine trees; but its picturesque beauty was no com- 
pensation, in the eye of a farmer, for the obstruction 
which it afforded to his agricultural pursuits, more 
especially as the erumbling old trap came rattling 
down from time to time, and rolling onward, as far 
as each mass thought proper, down the descent, filled 
the field at the foot with new incumbrances, and 
might very well sweep away long lines of corn and 
other produce if any one attempted to cultivate up io 
the base. 

In holes and crannies on the strange fantastic face 
of the rock, many a tree and shrub had nested: the 
juniper, the savin, and the pine, some looking like 
men sheltering themselves under umbrellas, some 

like sentinels perched up there upon duty, some of 
the dark scrubby ones, like little Indian boys, sitting 





gathered up in fantastic shapes, watching what the 
white folks were doing in the valley below. 

Now some twenty or thirty acres of land, imme- 
diately round the house, had been subjected to man’s 
use with considerable labor and skill ; but still a good 
deal of industry was required to make it any thing 
like a large and flourishing farm. A little neglect, 
too, was apparent, both about the buildings and the 
grounds; for, in fact, the last tiller of the soil, who 
had been a skillful and well-doing farmer, had died 
about two years before, leaving the property to his 
widow, a lone woman, who very soon found, that 
whatever may be woman’s rights, woman’s com- 
forts and advantages are very much bound up with 
those of man. After her husband’s death she had 
been eager to sell the farm; for she speedily com- 
prehended that she could not manage it well herself. 
But its loneliness, its remoteness from all towns, the 
nearest being about ten miles distant, and a certain 
evil reputation which it had, rendered a sale not so 
easy as might have been anticipated; and it went on 
for two whole years, offered each month at a lower 
and a lower price, till at length some one was found 
to purchase it at about one half the sum originally 
demanded. 

Probably the purchaser is now here upon the spot, 
for there is a lank, raw-boned man, perhaps more 
than fifty years of age, now standing at the little 
fence of the barn-yard, and gazing round him; while 
a young, blithesome-looking girl, plainly but very. 
tidily dressed afier the fashion of that day, stands, 
in a very daughter-like attitude, with her hand lean- 
ing upon his arm, but not passed through it. 

I have said that the male gazer was a lanky per- 
sonage, but I have not dwelt upon his face, though 
it was worthy of remark. Let me add, then, that 
his nose was sharp and pinched, with a slight ten- 
dency to the aquiline, somewhat reddish, too, by in- 
timate acquaintance with the east wind. His eyes 
were gray, With a tendency to hazel, which left them 
no definite color; and the bushy eyebrows were still 
black, though the thin straggling hair, which peeped 
from under his hat, was as white as snow. The 
jaws were lantern, the mouth abundantly wide, and 
the lower jaw massive and protuberant. He had a 
slight stoop in his shoulders, and his long limbs 
seemed as if they had, at some period, been disjoint- 
ed, and then fastened together again with wires. 

I have not mentioned his hat—oh, that hat! It is 
well worthy of a place in history—of natural history 
I mean; for it was indubitably a part of the man; and 
none of the extinct races—mastodon, mammoth, 
megatherium or saurians of any variety, ever pos- 
sessed a hat like that. 
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In vain logicians and philosophers would prove 
that it could not possibly be a part of our worthy 
friend’s own especial person, by showing that he 
purchased one at least once in every eighteen 
months, compounded out of a variety of materials, 
belonging both to the animal and vegetable kingdom. 
No matter for that, it 1s quite clear that, by an act of 
adoption or absorption, the hat became identified 
with the man; and, in less than three days after he 
had acquired a new one, it had assumed that pecu- 
liar shape, appearance, color and consistence which 
was perfectly symmetrical and, so to speak, sympa- 
thetic with his own frame, nature, and character. 

Now this shape was very curious. No matter 
what form the hat or head-covering originally pos- 
sessed, it assumed invariably, before three days were 
over, a turn up of the brim behind, and a correspond- 
ing depression (as naturalists would call it) of the 
crown. It seemed, in short, as if the two planes of 
the hat, the lower, into which his head was thrust, 
and the upper, which shadowed the apex thereof, 
were suddenly seized with an inclination to form a 
triangle behind. The right-hand side brim, too, 
always acquired an ominous twist, flapping down 
over his ear, where, being resisted by the inclination 
of the brim behind to turn up, (representing well the 
whig and democratic parties in some states) a species 
of virulent contention went on between them, which 
ultimately resulted in a crack or rent in the beaver. 

Now the faction of naturalists who deny most ab- 
surdly that a hat is part of the individual man— 
which it is evident they do simply to favor the theory 
of development, although I myself see no more rea- 
son why man, in his progress toward perfection from 
the embryonic state, should not just as well develop 
a hat as develop the head that it covers—or the other 
extreme of his person either: these people, I say, 
contend most unfairly that the tendency to the aris- 
tocratic upturning behind, was produced by the con- 
tinual pressure of a very high coat-collar, that the 
corresponding depression of the crown was occa- 
sioned by a strange habit, which he had, of giving it 
a thump at that particular point, each time he put it 
on, in order to guard its being blown off in windy 
weather; and that the flapping down of the right 
brim merely proceeded, or was induced, by his tug- 
ging at that particular member of the hat, when he 
was troubled either by the raging of the wind with- 
out or the tumult of thought within. 

It will be apparent, however, to all scientific per- 
sons, that this is no satisfactory explanation of the 
phenomena J have described. However, not to dwell 
longer upon merely one part or portion of the outer 
man, led me add, that the coat, which was always 
gray, was always also long-waisted, although that 
was an age in the world’s history when the waist of 
man, and woman too, was usually between their 
shoulders. I give this up to the advocates of the de- 
velopment theory, as there cannot be the slightest 
doubt in the mind of any one who examines scien- 
tifically that sort of museum called a ball-room, that 
the shape and figure of all existing male and female 
specimens, has greatly altered since the period of 





the Venus de Medici and other fossils of that class. 
Let them call it a development or degradation as 
they will: that is a subject I treat not upon here. 

Now I will not pause to describe the dress of the 
young lady. Suffice it that she was a very pretty 
girl, and that is nearly the same thing in all ages. 

But let me tell a little of the antecedents of her 
papa. He was as curious a heterodox sort of person 
as ever was seen, good at heart, kindly of disposi- 
tion, generous in his nature, and as sanguine as a boy 
of sixteen, with a number of the peculiarities of his 
class and his country very strongly marked. 

What were his class and his country? He had 
been originally a Connecticut schoolmaster—not 
from the classic elm groves of Yale; for he had 
never witnessed the exquisite manipulations of Silli- 
man, nor listened to the refined thoughtfulness of 
Woolsey, nor sucked in stars, like mother’s milk, 
from Olmstead, nor dived into the mysteries of the 
soul with Porter. No, no—he had none of these 
advantages ; but, nevertheless, he was in his way a 
very clever man, whose original acquirements of 
reading, writing and arithmetic—which he owed 
entirely to a birch-rod and a red-haired usher, under 
a system of dicipline long since exploded—had been 
greatly augmented in various ways, like rays pro- 
ceeding from a centre, by his own eager exertions in 
struggling up the hill of knowledge. He had ac- 
quired many languages; he could. quote Latin and 
Greek, and misquote Hebrew. He had all the Eng- 
lish poets at his finger ends, the French poets—if 
there ever was such a thing—in the palm of his 
hand, and a sprinkling of Italian poetry, too, which 
was accurate enough in the number of letters and 
syllables he pronounced, but not exactly in the mode 
of pronunciation. In fact, hearing him read an 
Italian poet would have been Greek to an Italian 
hearer. 

Besides all this, he had a vast amount of desultory 
information, gathered up heaven only knows how. 
In seemed, in short, as if he had plundered a trunk- 
maker’s or waste-paper shop, and stowed away in 
his brain all the fragments of arts and sciences he 
had thus collected. 

But—there is always a but in every thing hu- 
man. But it so happened that he was born the son 
of a Connecticut farmer, in a very lonely and remote 
district, far from the seats of learning and the haunts 
of men, and that copartment of the mind, whieh is 
always the most retentive set apart for early years 
and young associations, was filled with ideas of rural 
life, to which he always felt an earnest longing to 
return, it had been his object for five and thirty 
years or more to amass by the labors of the ferule a 
sufficient sum to purchase himself a good farm, and re- 
tire from ploughing the intellect to plough the earth. 

Love, however, came in the way, that intermed- 
dling mar-plot of a passion. He fell in love with the 
prettiest little woman in all the village, and was far 
more happy in his love than poor Ichabod Crane, of 
Tarrytown renown. What though her gay com- 
panions laughed, what though they called him un- 
couth, ungainly? She loved him; and love lent her 
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eyes to look below the surface. ‘She saw Othel- 
lo’s visage in his mind,’’ and in due time became 
the wife of Amos Greer. Then came many of the 
drawbacks which follow the combination of poverty 
and love. Vain was she careful, thoughtful, econo- 
mical; vainly did she resist the temptation to put on 
her Sunday gown on any day but Sunday, vainly did 
Amos labor double, a wife was an addition to his ex- 
penses, and then came babies, sicknesses and deaths, 
and it is a well-known fact in natural history that 
nobody can eat or drink, or live or die without pay- 
ing for it. All Amos’ previous savings hardly en- 
abled him to make the two ends of the year meet, 
and for some time after his marriage all further ac- 
cumulation was out of the question. 


But a change came over the vision, a sad one— 


he lost all his children but one. It was a blow upon 
him, but a harder still upon his poor wife. She 
sickened and died; and he was left alone with the 


mother’s beauty. 

Nevertheless, misfortunes sometimes bring for- 
tunes; from the period of his wife’s death Amos 
Greer began to prosper. It was very strange, for 
she had a thousand times more practical good sense 
than he had. But it was an age and a country of 
speculation, and Amos Greer had always been of an 
enthusiastically schemingturn. No disappointments 
had ever taught him better: from the first moment 
when he had peopled an imaginary school-room 
with five hundred imaginary scholars, and fancifully 
extended his back-parlor to a library to be filled with 
ten thousand visionary volumes, he had gone on 
dreaming in the same way, though he never had five 
and twenty scholars at one time. Mrs. Greer steadily 
opposed all rash speculations ; but as soon as she was 
dead the curb was taken out of his mouth, and he 
ran off at a rate fit to break his neck. He devised a 
completely new mode of instruction : he thoroughly 
convinced himself that it was the most admirable 
that ever had been devised; and as enthusiasm will 
sometimes do, he thoroughly convinced a great num- 
ber of others also. Scholars flocked in; a larger 
house became necessary; the Greer system was 
talked of; rumor became busy ; the newspapers took 
it up; he had pupils sent from South Carolina and 
Louisiana; he became a famous man. His system 
proved successful—his pupils were clever, docile, 
and turned out well. Ushers applied to learn his 
system—his very oddities increased his renown ; the 
gray coat and the large buttons did him a world of 
service, and the hat made him remarkable through- 
out the whole republic. 

As he never increased his own expenses, the result 
may be easily forseen. Amos Greer accumulated a 
certain number of thousands of dollars, and that sum 
would have been larger and sooner gathered together 
had he not been the kindest-hearted man in the 
world. Noman witha purse on one side has any 
right to have a heart on the other, and so he found 
to his cost. His accumulations were not so rapid 

as they ought to have been; he met with plenty of 
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ingratitude—distaste for tewn-life grew strong upon 
him—yearnings after rural life became more and 
more urgent; and at length he bought the farm where 
he is now standing, with farm-implements, furniture 
and stock of all kinds—made his school over to an- 
other, and came up to take possession and enjoy. 

Before he had set foot upon his farm he had de- 
termined upon doing a hundred thousand different 
things, most of which were utterly impracticable, 
and now he was gazing round and thinking where he 
should first begin to execute his impossibilities. 
After a moment or two he moved a few steps for- 
ward, with his daughter still walking by his side. 

‘* Capital soil this, Mary dear,’’ he said, thrusting 
his stick deep down, ‘‘ We’|ll grow hemp here.”’ 

** Hemp! what will you do with it, father,”’ asked 
Mary. But her father took no notice, and walked on. 

‘IT wish those rocks were out of the way,’’ said 


| Amos, at the end of the next ten steps; “I have a 
girl now standing by him, who happily for herself, | 
and unhappily for the village youth, inherited all her | 


great mind to blow them up.”’ 

‘* Why you would ruin the state in gunpowder,”’ 
said his daughter ; “‘ besides they are so pretty, you 
must let them stay a little for my sake, father.” 

“Well, well! we wont begin with that,’’ said 
Mr. Greer. 

Walking on, and round about the farm, they went, 
for the next two hours, examining every field, and 
laying out (on his part at least) every square foot of 
ground for some new object to which nature had 
never destined it and man had never turned it. But 
still that great mass of trap rock met his eye wher- 
ever he looked, and still he repeated over and over 
again—‘‘ I wish those rocks were out of the way !” 
They were his great stumbling-block, the obstacle 
to all his schemes and desires. There is no know- 
ing how many things they prevented him from do- 
ing. They were as bad as an indiscreet friend. 

Mary, however, stood up stoutly for them; she 
found a thousand beauties and a thousand conveni- 
ences in them; they had so many snug nooks ; they 
afforded such an excellent shelter to the whole farm 
from the north-east wind; they would keep the field 
from the snow-drifts ; the sheep and the cattle could 
always find shelter there ; they were, in fact, a natu- 


ral wall to the whole property. 


Still, however, her father shook his head, and 
‘‘ wished those rocks were away.” 

But I must go on with my tale, otherwise it will 
all be taken up with one character. Let us suppose 
the family settled in their abode, all the little prepa- 
rations made, every room turned inside out and the 
furniture re-arranged to suit the taste of Amos 
Greer—ay, and of Mary Greer also, for she liked to 
have her own little dwelling-place as nice, as tidy, 
and as snug as it was possible to make it; for never 
was any human being, real or imaginary, more or- 
derly and cleanly in all ber habits than herself. She 
had a nice, pure, bright mind, and she liked to see 
every thing around reflecting its characters. Let us 
suppose the Sunday come, and all in order, the 
morning service of the church over, and Amos Greer 
seated at his books after dinner reading theology, to 
which he always gave up the Sabbath evenings ; 
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while Mary has gone out to study theology in an- 
other volume, the great book of Nature. Often did 
she study it there; for she had been taught from 
childhood * to look from nature up to nature’s God,” 
to find homilies in green leaves, to hear the brooks 
sing hymns, and the birds chant anthems. 

But Mary is not alone, there is a young man with 
her, a good-looking, well-dressed, intelligent young 
man, with eyes full of bright tenderness, and as he 
walks on by her side, sauntering on quietly at the 
foot of those rocks, the reader may well ask what 
are they about? Is Mary studying another leaf of 
the book of nature? Are they not making love in- 
stead of studying theology? No, reader, they are 
not. It is already made. 

That young man was the head-usher of her father’s 
school, and his great favorite, although very different 
in mind and character from himself. He was sober, 
pains-taking, and though at one period he had been 
a little too open-handed and lavish, yet after he be- 
came acquainted with Mary Greer he corrected that 
fault, and had quietly economized enough to buy her 
father’s school when he left it. It was a tacitly un- 
derstood thing between all parties, that he was 
to come up each Saturday night and spend his 
Sunday at the farm, and this was his first visit, so 
that Mary was showing him all the marvels of her 
new little world. 

They are talking very quietly and very comforta- 
bly, and not making love at all, whatever you may 
think, young reader. It is sufficient for them that 
they are there side by side, and people may be feel- 
ing love without making it. They are talking of 
nature and nature’s excellence and beauty. See, he 
stoops down and takes up a stone which has rolled 
down from above. NowTI warrant he is descanting 
learnedly upon that stone, for he is a great geologist 
and mineralogist—sciences but little known in that 
day. He must have discovered something very mar- 
velous in that stone, for he is climbing up some eight 
or ten yards and examining the ground very care- 
fully ; and now he calls to Mary to come up too, and 
helps her up the ascent; and there they stand, and 
look, and talk, and then sit down and talk again. 

But here comes Amos Greer himself, seeking a 
little fresh air before the evening closes, and his 
daughter and her lover go quietly down to meet him, 
and walk onward with him, young Harry Holden 
complimenting him with sincere warmth on the 
choice of his farm, and expressing an opinion that it 
is worth more than he paid for it. 

Amos shook his head—‘‘ Ay, well enough, Harry, 
well enough—but I wish those rocks were out of the 
Way.” 

Harry was as staunch a friend of the rocks as 
Mary had been, and earnestly endeavored to dissuade 
Mr. Greer from his wild notion of blasting them 
down and bringing green turf over them from the 
top. 

Amos, however, was by this time a spoilt child of 
scheming. He had had his own way ever since his 
wife’s death, and that way had been successful. 
There was no reason therefore why he should not 


have confidence in it, and therefore in answer to all 
arguments he merely replied—‘‘I wish those rocks 


_ Were away, however; they only serve to obstruct 


the view, to impede agriculture, to lessen the crops, 
and give the men upon the farm an excuse for not 
doing their duty—well, we shall see, we shall see.’’ 


| And certainly good Mr. Greer did put himself in the 
_ way of seeing—at least one side of the question— 





very soon after he entered upon the farm ; for he sent 
to the village, or small town as it now deserves to 
be called, in which he had been a resident so long, 
for a gentleman who, he thought, might give him 
good advice and directions as to the blowing down 
of the rocks, and the best means, in fact, of carrying 
out his various plans. 

Now this gentleman was one who had appeared 
in the village about three months before, and was 
of that particular class, genus and variety, which is 
more frequently found in new eountries than in old 
ones. Let us describe him, first on the outside, and 
then, as in all good books on natural history, give 
some account of the habits and customs of the ani- 
mal. He was a man of fair complexion, florid coun- 
tenance, flaxen hair—which implies something be- 
tween green and salmon color—and might be forty 
years of age. He wore always, and on all occa- 
sions, a very bright blue satin cravat, varied only by 
a spot of gold-color when he was: superlatively 
dressed, but still with an azure foundation. All the 
rest of his habiliments were brilliantly chosen, or 
chosen for their brilliancy. His gloves were perfec- 
tion, and lemon-colored ; his hat never seemed to be 
unbrushed ; his coat was as bright as his cravat ; and 
his boots were equal to the best Paris mirror. He 
called himself an engineer, and had a certain know- 
ledge of geometry and mensuration; but his antece- 
dents were very obscure, and although he talked 
with wonderful fluency, and had a long catalogue of 
friends in distant parts of the world, it was very na- 
tural that the people should trust him to a certain 
degree in one respect and doubt him in the other; 
for the country was struggling upward at the time, 
and any man of information and ability was sure to 
find some portion of public confidence on points with 
which he was at all acquainted. 

His appearance at the cottage or farm-house was 
a shock and a surprise to Mary Greer. She had met 
and was acquainted with him, and she neither liked 
his manners nor his character. She had fancied that 
her father must see through him as clearly as she 
did, and no mill-stone was ever more clearly seen 
through than Mr. Clapworth. He was to her mind 
a mere adventurer, of small abilities, great preten- 
sions, and very deficient means. He had contrived, 
however, to keep on the right side of the law, and 
as he was somewhat pugnacious withal, and stood 
upon character—God wot!—it was somewhat dan- 
gerous and expensive to speak one’s mind of him. 

However that might be, he appeared at the cot- 
tage with his chaise-wagon, and two companions 
armed with chains and instruments of mahogany and 
brass, one Thursday morning, and had a long private 
conference with Mr. Greer. All four went out to 
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visit at the rocks, and Mary Greer was left alone. 
She considered quietly what she was to do, and her 
situation was somewhat of a difficult one ; for Mr. 
Clapworth had decidedly an eye for beauty, and had 
not failed, during her residence in the same town 
with himself, to make her comprehend that he 
thought her the prettiest girl * contained. To settle 
that question would have been no great difficulty, 
for nature provides women with instincts which are 
exceedingly good substitutes for experience in mat- 
ters of the heart; but the matter was complicated in 
the present instance by many other considerations, 
us the reader will soon see. 

Amos Greer and his three companions returned 
just toward nightfall. Every thing was ready for 
them, a very comfortable supper prepared, sleeping 
accommodations for the guests all in order, and the 
horse well taken care of, fed and stabled. Mary had 
neglected no courtesy, and now seated at the same 
table with the rest, she trifled in silence with the 
meal she could not eat, and listened with all her 
ears. 

She found to her consternation that every thing 
had been decided, that borings were to be made in 
the rock above, chambers to be excavated and filled 
with gunpowder, and that the whole mass was to be 
blown down into the valley, if nothing prevented. 
But that Mr. Clapworth declared to be impossible. 
A friend of his, a great European engineer, if one 
might believe his word, which was unquestionable— 
for he generally carried pistols—had moved immo- 
vable quantities of solid granite by the simplest pro- 
cess of explosion in the world. He would have blown 
off the top of Mont Blanc, and left the ancient giant 
of mountains without his night-cap, had there been 
any object to be obtained. Mr. Clapworth knew 
the whole process, was eager to put it in execution 
on a small scale at Mr. Greer’s farm, promised un- 
limited suecess, and evidently looked upon the re- 
moval of many millions of tons of trap-rock, and 
smoothing the face of the country, as no more diffi- 
cult an undertaking than shaving the chin of a plough- 
man preparatory to his Sunday’s walk to church. 

All this conversation made Mary very uneasy, 
and she waited and hesitated for some time; but at 
length putting on a demure air, as if merely on 
household cares intent, she asked her father toa 
conference of a few minutes in the adjoining room, 
which was in fact a little unused kitchen. 

Mr. Greer started up and went with her. It was 
an unusual summons, and he was surprised, for 
Mary usually managed all domestic matters without 
reference tohim. In the sublime of thought, he felt 
himself quite as well quit of such sublunary things. 
He fancied on the present occasion that the best cow 
must be dead—or the tea exhausted, although they 
had not been there a fortnight—or that the pork was 
all out, or at the very worst, that there were no 
more brooms. 

Now, before I go further with this true history, 
let me inform the reader that this red house, which 
was built in the year of our Lord sixteen hundred 
and ninety-two, was a wooden house, and although 








the external walls were filled in with heaven knows 
what—for I was not at the biggin o’t; the partitions 
were constructed not of that which is considered in 
Old England the thinnest of all things, lath and 
plaster, but of lath without any plaster, or simply 
wooden boards, fashioned on the one side in the 
shape of panels, but on the other perfectly plain. 

Mary, Mary, you have made a great. mistake! 
The uttermost part of the farm-yard, between the 
long-handled well and the brick oven, would not have 
been too secret a place fur the communication you 
have to make ; but now, trusting to your low, sweet 
voice, you are going to tell it all, with nothing but a 
board or two between you and those who should 
not hear it, forgetting that your father’s tongue, 
when at all excited, is merely like an articulate 
thunder-storm. 

We will, however, leave the lady for a time, and 
walk back into the other room. 

PART II. 

Now, Mr. Clapworth was asmart man. There 
were doubts in the great mind of the world, as to 
whether he was by birth an Englishman or an Ame- 
rican. His origin, like that of most great empires, 
was somewhat obscure ; but he was a bold, dashing 
(all-promising) undertaker of every thing. There 
was nothing that he would not, could not, did not 
do, according to his own account of the matter; but 
there was one thing which he did not do—namely, 
pay his debts—for which the world differed in 
opinion from himself. His were circumstances, in 
short, which rendered eaves-dropping, a virtue, and 
letter-peeping a very laudable employment. 

Two minutes had hardly elapsed after Mary Greer 
had quitted the room, ere the ear of Mr. Clapworth 
was placed somewhat preposterously close to the 
key-hole. -He had entertained doubts before as to 
her favoring his project, and as that project was of 
great importance to him in existing circumstances, he 
did not at all approve of the young lady’s interference. 
The importance of the scheme may be judged when 
it is known that Mr. Clapworth, with the character- 
istic rapidity of his disposition, had contrived to 
owe four thousand dollars in the neighboring town, 
in the space of six months, and that he calculated 
upon getting five thousand dollars by the blowing 
down of “those rocks,’?’ which were ever in the 
way of Amos Greer. He had ascertained that the 
worthy cidevant schoolmaster was worth ten thou- 
sand dollars at least, after paying in full for farm, 
furniture, and stock ; and as Amos. was not a man 
of definite bargains, he had made up his mind to 
mulct him of one half that amount, as the only 
means of keeping himself free of the clutches of 
the law. 

He now listened most attentively to all that 
was passing in the other room. The lath was 
resonant, but at first he heard nothing distinctly, for 
Mary spoke in a low tone, though with much earnest- 
ness. Speedily, however, the voices were raised, 
and the changes upon Mr. Clapworth’s countenance 
were very remarkable. Apprehension, amazement, 
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and calculation were there but too distinctly visible. 
When he had heard as much as he thought fit, he 
muttered “‘ Copper!” and walked quietly away to 
the kitchen, where the two worthy personages 
whom he had brought with him were quietly en- 
joying a pipe, and led one of them out into the yard 
with a somewhat mysterious air. The man was an 
Irishman, possessed of that peculiar shrewd twin- 
kling eye which one often sees in not the very best 
class of our Hibernian brethren. He called him- 
self “a boy’’ of five-and-forty, and was square- 
built in frame, though somewhat short of sta- 
ture, with a large projecting forehead, and ill-cut, 
though not large features. Mr. Clapworth knew 
him tolerably well, his capabilities and his con- 
scientiousness ; and he had not the slightest scruple 
in the world in communicating to him his plans, 
even when they comprised a certain degree of ro- 
guery. They spoke together earnestly for some 
minutes, and at last the Irishman exclaimed, ‘‘ Good 
luck to you, my lad!” It’s just the self-same thing 
that we do every day in my country. It was for 
the same of this that they were going to send me 
across the waters to Botany, only I loved a land of 
liberty better ; and I should like to know what this is 
aland of liberty for if one can’t do such like things.” 

All this was very satisfactory to Mr. Clapworth, 
and he was peculiarly civil to Dan, as he called him; 
but there was a considerable amount of consultation 
in regard to the third worthy, whose name was 
Ebenezer, and in regard to whom Mr. Clapworth 
entertained some doubts. 

Dan only laughed at these same doubts, however, 
and when Mr. Clapworth remarked that Ebenezer 
was always very careful of his soul, Dan laughed 
still louder, asking, ‘‘ What the devil would be the 
use of his soul if he could not put it in pawn for 
awhile when any thing is to be got by it. Lave him 
tome, Mr. Clapworth. I’ll take care of his soul 
for him; and he shall do all that you tell him, not- 
withstanding.” 

While this was going on, Amos Greer and his 
daughter had brought their conference to an end, 
and the former had returned to the little parlor. 
Mary, however, was absent, and busily talking to 
one of the farm lads, who was seen to set out some 
five minutes afterward, and take his way along the 
road toward the distant village. 

No sooner did Mr. Clapworth and Mr. Greer 
encounter each other than the latter explained to 
the former that he had altered his mind in regard to 
blowing down the rocks. He was sadly puzzled 
to assign a motive for this sudden change, being a 
man who would not tell a lie on any account ; how- 
ever, as it seemed necessary to say something upon 
the subject, he merely stated that his daughter was 
very fond of those rocks, and had shown him sufli- 
cient reason for not removing them. 

‘“‘ As you please, Mr. Greer,”’ exclaimed the self- 
called engineer, with a look of well-assumed sur- 
prise and mortification. ‘ Nevertheless, it would 
aave been a splendid work, and not so difficult to 
execute as you think.” He then proceeded to talk 





of mines, and chambers, and shafts, and fuses, cal- 
culated to an apparent nicety how many barrels of 
gunpowder would have been required, and tempted 
Amos sadly with the picture of a beautiful flat turf 
running from the water’s edge to the top of the hill. 
He ended, however, with a demand upon his com- 
panion’s purse, as compensation for his loss of time 
and trouble. He even made out a little bill, com- 
prising a great number of items, some of which 
Amos Greer had no notion of, and the whole of 
which were placed at a very high price. 

Though astounded at the amount of the demand, 
Amos Greer paid it on the spot, not without a sullen 
look, it must be confessed, and a hard scratch at a 
bald place upon his temple. However, he invited 
Mr. Clapworth to remain with him till the next 
morning, as the day was already somewhat far spent. 

The invitation was readily accepted; and Mr. 
Clapworth was peculiarly delightful that evening. 
He had an inexhaustible fund of conversation, as 
well as an inexhaustible fund of impudence; he 
could talk upon any subject and every subject, and 
no subject at all—and all equally well. He paid 
particular attention during the whole evening to 
Mary Greer—laughed, chatted, showed his fine 
teeth, rolled his fine eyes, displayed his fine person, 
and played with a rich gold chain, which he wore 
round his neck, and on account of which, it is pro- 
bable, some jeweler of New York or Philadelphia 
had suffered inconvenience. He flattered himself 
he was making great progress in the young lady’s 
good graces, for Mary was gay and contented at the 
thought of having preserved her favorite rocks, but 
at heart she very little admired, and much doubted 
him. 

Several times, indeed, during the course of the 
evening Mr. Clapworth retired to a conference with 
his men, whom he had banished, at his first arrival, 
to the kitchen, on pretense of their being afflicted 
with smoking propensities, which he knew were ob- 
noxious to Mr. Greer; and Mary remarked, when 
he returned from any of these little expeditions, his 
countenance wore a very peculiar expression— 
earnest, thoughtful, almost absent. He soon re- 
covered himself, however, and was as blithe as a 
lark again. 

Thus passed by the hours until bed-time; and 
although Amos Greer was an early riser, he had not 
opened his eyes on the succeeding morning when 
Mr. Clapworth knocked at his door and shouted, 
‘Good morning, Mr. Greer, good morning! I am 
going, for I have a good deal of business to attend to 
in town !” 

* Good morning !”? grumbled Amos, half asleep, 
and he turned himself quietly around to enjoy that 
comfortable half-dozing state which suffers sleep to 
depart in peace, and prepares us well for the labors 
of the waking day. A few minutes after the roll of 
wheels was heard going away from the house, and 
then Mary’s light step from her chamber-door, as 
she went down to superintend the business of the 
morning. Amos Greer remained for some five or 


' ten minutes more comfortably in his bed, then rose 
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and went down to a little room which he had ap- 
propriated to himself for the purposes of study, of 
the dimensions of seven foot by ten. He remained 
for nearly half an hour perfectly undisturbed; but 
then, as he was studying a deep trigonometrical ca!- 
culation, and referring from time to time to a table 
of logarithms, he thought he heard a dis‘ant shriek ; 
but the mind of Amos Greer was far away, he quite 
forgot that he was not in the village where he had 
long kept school, and he said to himself “ the Select- 
men ought to stop the children from screaming in 
the street.’ 

How long he remained reading, and writing, and 
thinking, I really cannot tell, but he went on until 
he began to grow hungry; and under the pressure 
of that first great necessity, he put his mouth to the 
partition, and shouted aloud, as was his wont, 
“Mary, my love, are you not going to have break- 
fast to-day ?” 

He was answered in a moment by one of the wo- 
men of the farm, who, although standing in too 
much awe of the ancient pedagogue to enter and 
disturb him uncalled for when he was studying, 
came in at the first word to inform him that Mary 
had gone out about the farm, early in the morning, 
and had not yet returned. 

“We can’t tell what is the matter, sir,’ she 
added, in a tone of some surprise and alarm, “ but 
she has never been so late in coming back since we 
were here.” 

Amos Greer’s eyes traveled between the loga- 
rithms and the woman’s face as she spoke; but 
there was a look of so much unfeigned astonishment 
and apprehension, that he could not help sharing her 
terrors. 

‘* Not come back !”’ he said, ‘‘ not come back !’’ 
And at the same time he took down “the hat” from 
a peg, and sticking it boldly on his head, said, “I 
will go out and seek for her ;’’ and he repeated the 
same more than once, evidently a good deal con- 
fused by the unpleasant circumstances in which he 
was placed. 

**We had better all go out together,’’ said the 
woman, ‘‘ for there is no knowing what may have 
happened,” 

Amos Greer shook his head with a look of much 
melancholy ; but, however, the whole party did set 
out and searched far and near for Mary Greer in 
vain. Upon the path leading toward the rocks, and at 
the foot of the rocks themselves, two fragments of a 
Wwoman’s dress were found—not that there was any 
proof whatsoever, tangible at least to human eyes, 
that these fragments belonged to the dress of Mary 
Greer ; but it was a strange sight to see them lying 
there at all; and it immediately flashed through the 
father’s mind that he had seen his daughter in gar- 
ments somewhat similar, while all the others, who 
used their eyesight with more active discretion, 
vowed and declared that those were parts of Miss 
Mary’s dress. 

Poor Amos Greer was now in a state of great per- 
plexity and alarm. He was not accustomed to 
deal with any matters of great moment, nor fitted 








by nature to encounter dangers and perils with 
prompt exertion. But some one suggested that the 
whole range of rocks should be examined, lest the 
young lady should have fallen over at any part, 
though this would not have accounted for finding a 
fragment of her dress upon the path. 

The suggestion was followed; but nothing was 
discovered, and poor Amos Greer’s agony became 
intense. She was the last, the cherished one, 
the image of her dear mother, the light and consola- 
tion of his way, the focus in which all rays of hope 
and expectation centered, and to think that she too, 
should be snatched from him, that she too, should go 
prematurely to the grave, while he was left to mourn 
the withering of all the flowers of life, was more 
than the poor man’s heart could bear. Although 
there was no cause whatsoever to suppose that the 
rocks had any part in the catastrophe, yet, his mind 
became possessed with the idea that they were in 
some way accessary to his daughter’s loss, and he 
cursed them in very full and emphatic language, 
such as he had never used in his life before. He 
called them ‘those cursed rocks;’’ he gave them 
up toevery species of condemnation, and he wishea 
that they had been thrown down half a century be- 
fore he had became possessor of the farm. 

‘Had we not better send for the sheriff and raise 
all the people round, and have a more thorough 
search ?’’ demanded one of the men. 

‘‘ Send for any one you like,’’ said Amos Greer, 
“but above all, send for young Harry Holden, who 
now teaches my school.”’ 

There was no opportunity of executing this order, 
for, as they walked on in an irregular little party to- 
ward the house, who should they meet but Harry 
Holden himself, coming on at a quick pace, for ru- 
mor had already communicated to him great cause 
for apprehension. 

‘* Why, Harry, my dear boy, this is lucky indeed,”’ 
exclaimed Mr. Greer. ‘‘ Have you heard what has 
befallen ?—how soon it must have traveled!” 

‘¢T have heard very little, Mr Greer,”’ said Harry 
Holden; ‘‘ and I came solely on account of a note 
I received from Mary last night, full of doubts and 
suspicions as to that man Clapworth, who was stay- 
ing here. Why, my dear sir, he is as notorious a 
villain as any in the country, and suspected of deeds 
as bold as they were bad. The first thing is to pur- 
sue and take him. Depend upon it, he has some 
share in this business.” 

‘No, no, Harry, you are mistaken,’”’ said Mr. 
Greer, he was gone, long before Mary was up, for I 
heard her go down, after he had driven away with 
his men. I should know my child’s footfall, I think, 
when it has been music to me through many a long, 
dreary year; and I would know it from ten thou- 
sand others.’ 

The young man fell into a momentary fit of mus- 
ing; but he was not satisfied, and he said in a doubt- 
ful tone, ‘He did not pass me upon the road; and 
when I left the village he had not reached it; but 
something must soon be settled. Why he should in- 
jure Mary, or seek to injure her, I cannot divine, un- 
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less he thinks she has frustrated his schemes for pil- 
laging you. Then, heaven knows what he may 
have done ; for he is a desperate villain, and, notwith- 
standing all his smoothness, is doubtless as revenge- 
ful as he is cunning. Good Heaven! it is frightful to 
think of. Stay, Mr. Greer—let me think for a mo- 
ment. You say some scraps of her dress were found 
at the foot of the rocks ?”’ 

“And on the path just below, Master Holden,” 
said one of the men. 

‘Then there must have been a struggle!” said 
Harry ; “and they have carried her round that way 
to avoid the public road. Will you lend me a 
horse, Amos?” 

“Oh! if he have laid an injurious hand upon my 
child,” exclaimed the father, his face becoming 
almost livid with the rage excited by the very 
thought ; ‘‘ the whole land between the oceans shall 
not be wide enough to hold him and me!” 

“Will you lend me a horse?’’ repeated Harry 
Holden, eagerly. 

“Take one—take one!’ cried Amos; “ but 
whither go you, lad? Let us hunt the wretch down 
together. Are you going for the sheriff?”’ 

‘No, no! Send some one for him. We will 
hunt together, Amos; but let us plan our hunting 
well. You, with the men, go round under the rocks 
again ; follow the pathway on below, by the side of 
the lake, till you come to the place where it is stopped 
by the crow-nest hill and turns in through the pass. 
I will gallop round at the back of the cliffs. Let 
the sheriff and his people be told to follow me. 
The men cannot have got far if they are taking her 
away ; and I will not lose sight of them till there are 
enough people about me to take them, should I once 
set eyes upon them.”’ 

“Drive them back to me,” said Amos Greer, 
fiercely; “‘drive them back to me, boy. Let no 
man’s hand punish him but mine. I will back at 
once, and we will block the mouth of the pass. I 
will wait there and watch. So drive him back 
to me.” 

Harry Holden ran on as if wings had sprung out 
of his feet, saddled a horse, and was away over the 
upland in a moment, while Amos Greer dispatched 
one man for the sheriff, and with the rest hurried 
back to the foot of the rocks. Keeping close to the 
side, often looking anxiously up, muttering now and 
then a word which no one distinctly heard, but still 
plodding onward, he followed the path along till it 
reached the verge of the lake, and thence wound on- 
ward with only room for two persons to walk abreast. 
No sound, no sight, gave any indication of their being 
on the track of those they sought, till they came to 
a spot where the water of the lake had somewhat 
invaded the little path, and left it soft and muddy. 
There, several foot-marks were seen, and amongst 
them one small and delicate. 

‘“‘ That ’s Miss Mary’s foot,’’ said one of the men; 
and Amos Greer looked from it toward the lake 
with dark fear stealing over his heart. But the next 
instant the men exclaimed, ‘‘ They go straight ahead,” 
and the party, with renewed hope, sped forward. 





Amos Greer’s eagerness would have induced him 
to deviate from the plan arranged, and go on, when 
they came to the break m the rocks through which 
the path turned to the right; but one of the men 
pointed out that they might miss their object by so 
doing, as the little footway branched into two on 
three separate tracks, with large masses of rock and 
some thick trees between. 

Amos suffered himself to be dissuaded, and while 
the men stood round, so as to catch the first sight 
of any one coming down the ravine, he seated him- 
self on a large mass of stone, and gazed down upon 
the water. It was one of those moments when 
present anguish casts itself back upon memory, and 
during the brief space he sat there, all the sorrows 
and anxieties of the last twenty years came to 
his recollection—the fate of the dear children who 
had climbed his knee, and died in his arms; the 
long struggle with poverty; the loss of the wife of 
his early, his only love, whose head had been pil- 
lowed on his bosom in slumber and in death—all 
came back as if to compare themselves with the 
agony of the present hour and show that it was 
greater than all. 

Hark ! there is a scream above, high on the top of 
the rocks. It is his child’s voice! 

In an instant he was on his feet; and before any 
could cry, ‘“* Madness!’’ he rushed up the bold face 
of the crag. 

There seemed no footing for a goat, no point where 
the fishing-hawk could perch ; but there was footing 
for a father’s love. His head turned not giddy—nor 
eye, nor hand, nor foot failed him. Onward he 
went. He reached the top; and some of the men 
ran round to give him aid above. 

One remained below to watch. The moment after 
Amos Greer had attained the summit, three or four 
figures were seen upon the very edge. The man 
below could behold a struggle, fierce but short ; and 
then a dark sprawling mass was cast into the air— 
struck a point of the rock projecting from the rest— 
bounded off, while a fearful shriek rent the air—and 
the next moment a mangled human form lay upon 
the path, with the feet falling into the water of 
the lake. 

With a shudder the man went nearer. The face 
was turned up; but no one could have recognized 
the features. The dress, however—the smart waist- 
coat, soiled and bloody, the gold chain, the em- 
broidered cravat, were those of Clapworth. 

CONCLUSION. 

When the men scrambled up to the top of the 
rocks the scene before them was a touching one. 
Fair Mary Greer was clasped in the arms of her fa- 
ther. His hat had fallen off—bis thin gray hair was 
streaming in the wind, and as he held her with his 
long arms pressed tight to his gaunt bosom, he lifted 
his eyes, streaming with tears, to heaven, crying— 
“My child, my child !”? 

At the same time, two stout men were seen some 
two or three hundred yards distant, running with all 
their might, while the horse of Mr. Greer, which 
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had been ridden by Harry Holden, stood masterless 
hard by. But upon the grass near the animal lay 
Harry Holden himself, silent and motionless, and the 
men could see that Mary, while pressed to her fa- 
ther’s breast, was pointing eagerly to the spot where 
her lover lay. The moment after Mr. Greer un- 
clasped his arms, and he, his daughter, and the la- 
borers all ran at once toward poor Harry. Before 
they reached him, however, they had the happiness 
to see him raise himself slightly upon his arm, and 
though his face was streaming with blood from a 
deep wound upon his head, yet life was not extinct, 
and that for the moment was enough. Mary knelt 
beside him and wiped his face, talked to him with 
words of love which might well waken a less affec- 
tionate heart than his to beat warmly again. There 
was no cold shyness, none of that mock modesty 
which shuts the lips against the sounds of tenderness 
and passion. She poured out all that was in her 
breast, naturally, freely, frankly; and in a few mi- 
nutes she was rewarded by seeing the light of intelli- 
gence beam up in the dim and dizzy eyes. 

About half an hour more sufficed to enable him to 
rise and begin the walk toward the farm, and as the 
party went poor Mary’s story was soon told, for it 
was a very brief one. 

She had gone out in the morning to look after 
some of the affairs of the farm, and had walk- 
ed some way along beneath the rocks toward 
the lake, when suddenly and much to her sur- 
prise Mr. Clapworth and his two men presented 
themselves. At first he had sought to lead her 
on by fair words and persuasions, telling her that 
he had something of the utmost importance to com- 
municate regarding her father. Mary prudently, 
however, refused to go farther, and then force was 
used, but still the pretence was kept up, in order in 
some degree to still her cries and diminish her resist- 
ance. Thus she was dragged along until they reached 
the lake and the narrow path between the rocks and 
the water, where to struggle at all would have been 
perilous in the extreme, and one man going before 
while another followed after, with Clapworth hold- 
ing tight by the arm, she was dragged along, endea- 
voring to delay their progress as much as possible. 

When they reached the rocky defile which I have 
mentioned she renewed her resistance, refusing to 
goa step farther till she was informed of the ob- 
ject for which they were carrying her away. Clap- 
worth then told the story which he had invented for 
the purpose of gaining her consent to an immediate 
marriage with himself, assuring her with oaths and 
protestations, which were fearful in connection with 
their falsity, that her father’s safety, nay, his very 
life, depended upon her immediate union with him- 
self. He created some dim fears at first; but when 
he went on to assert that the wealth which Amos 
Greer possessed had been gained by the commission 
of a great crime, of which he, Clapworth, only pos- 
sessed the secret, Mary’s filial love and reverence 


rose up against the lie, and she laughed him toscorn. | 
The man vowed and swore, and called God to wit-_ 


ness, and imprecated curses and death upon his head 





if he spoke falsely ; but Mary’s faith in her father was 
not to be shaken; and at length, enraged, the men 
dragged her, struggling and resisting, on, by the path 
which wound up to the top of the cliffs. They had not 
proceeded far along the level space above, however, 
when a horseman came in sight, and withaloud shriek, 
which caught her father’s ears below, Mary burst 
away from the villain’s grasp and sprang toward the 
edge of the rocks, in the hope of finding some path- 
way down. One of Clapworth’s base companions 
struck poor Harry Holden from his horse, with a large 
stone but too well aimed, while Clapworth pursued 
the fugitive like lightnimg, with rage and disappoint- 
ment in hislook. She was almost within his grasp 
when the tall grim form of Amos Greer himself rose 
above the edge of the rock, and the reader already 
knows the result of the brief struggle that ensued. 

Little more remains to be told, but that little is of 
some importance. When the small party reached 
the end of the valley in which the house stood, they 
were startled and surprised by finding that the wind 
was drifting down the course of the stream a thick 
cloud of pungent smoke, and the men running on soon 
perceived that the house itself was in flames, and 
the women who had been left there screaming 
in the farm-yard. By great exertions the fire was 
extinguished before the whole buildings were con- 
sumed; and then began the questions, which soon 
elicited that Mr. Clapworth’s two men had returned 
not long before the fire broke out, and upon the pre- 
tence of seeking for something their master had left 
behind, had entered and searched Amos Greer’s own 
little room. What they took the women could not 
tell, but before they had been gone five minutes the 
whole of that part of the building was in a blaze. 
What became of them afterward is not clearly 
known, for they made their escape for the time, and 
evaded all pursuit. A sanctified looking person, 
however, of the name of Ebenezer, was shot by a 
tall Kentucky farmer some five years afterward, for 
a brutal assault upon his daughter; and as to the 
other, those who have seen, both, declare that there 
was a strong resemblance between him and the well- 
known Dan Blackett, who figures, I am told, some- 
what conspicuously in the criminal annals of Georgia. 

It was some months before poor Harry Holden re- 
covered entirely from the severe blow he had received 
upon the head; and while the farm-house was re- 
pairing, Amos Greer returned to the little town, and 
taught in the school of his young friend. Every 
time the old man went up to the farm on the Satur- 
day afternoons, he would sigh over the destruction 
of his property, and the loss of the money which the 
villains had carried off, and always he ended by 
pulling his hat by the right brim, and murmuring 
something about ‘‘ Those rocks.” 

But Mary would throw her arms about his neck, 
when she heard the words, and remind him that 
those rocks not only had afforded him safe footing tc 
save his child, but contained in the mass of almost 
pure copper which was actually bursting from one 
of the large crevices wealth at least sufficient to re- 
pair all their losses. 
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This would set Amos Greer’s imagination wan- 
dering among steam-engines, shafts, and furnaces ; 
but by Harry Holden’s good advice he refrained 
from pursuing his schemes with too great eagerness. 
A large quantity of copper was extracted with but 
little expense—sufficient to rebuild the farm-house, 
and to give his daughter a handsome dowry on her 
wedding-day ; but ultimately it was found that the 
vein grew less and less as the pick-axe and spade 
were plied, and that the copper was mingled farther 
on in the rock with other substances, which rendered 


the erection of expensive works unadvisable. Still, 
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however, Amos Greer used to argue geologically on 
the winter evenings, that this stream of rich ore, 
which in some convulsion of nature had been forced 
in such great quantities through the hard trap-rock, 
must have some connection with a mightier mine 
below, and he used to amuse himself with specula- 
tions upon the subject for a considerable time, till 


_ another equally congenial occupation was afforded to 
_ his mind by the instruction of his little grandchildren 


in the art and mystery of swimming paper boats 
upon the stream. 
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BY WILLIAM P. MULCHINOCK. 





O’rER castle and cottage I take my way, 
O’er chimneys crumbling, old and gray, 
I love to moan through the pine-trees tall, 
And wrap Mother Earth in a leafy pall; 
I love to touch with my blighting wings 
The beautiful shapes of all fair things; 
I love not the rose’s flaunting bloom, 
I love not the jasmine’s sweet perfume, 
I shake the tear from the violet’s eye, 
Then leave the fair flower there to die, 
To all I speak with a tongue unkind ; 
Hurra! hurra! for the viewless Wind ! 
A blusterer, I 
Move over the sky, 
With the dancing clouds my company ; 
O’er the stars asleep 
In our glee we sweep, 

Till awakened all on the earth they peep ;— 
Oh! I’m the reckless, wandering Wind, 
A rover free whom no chains can bind, 
The lightning and thunder I leave behind— 
All, all are o’ermatched by the viewless Wind. 


I lately swept o’er the Arctic sea, 
Where a tall bark floated gallantly, 
A lovely maiden paced her deck, 
And her first love’s arms were round her neck ; 
I hated to see the good ship glide 
With her freight of light hearts o’er the tide ; 
For brave and timid, for young and old, 
Eternity’s portal I backward rolled, 
And the world of spirits before them lay, 
Lit by the sun of an endless day ; 
And the mourners sought what they could not find ; 
Hurra! hurra! for the viewless Wind. 

Over earth I wail 


—— 





When the clashing hail 
Makes the sinner’s cheek in affright grow pale; 
With giant strides 
The merry wind rides— 
The earth cannot close on my heaving sides, 
For I’m the reckless, wandering Wind ! 
A rover free whom no chains can bind; 
The kings of the earth, whom my sharp gusts find 
Can forge no fetters to chain the Wind. 


A child there stood on a Southern shore, 
The only child that his mother bore, 
He was her idol, and day and night 
She hung o’er his form with fond delight; 
And she would sit on the shore all day 
To mark him bounding on in play, 
And she would smile proud smiles to see 
His fair young brow in its gayety ; 
I stole ’neath the folds of his raiment light, 
And my breath was laden with damps of night, 
And sickness fastened on sense and limb, 
And his face grew pale and his eye grew dim, 
His voice was weak as the song of a bird 
In summer’s green fields at distance heard, 
And the mother wept, and the mother sighed, 
But vain her grief, for the idol died. 
While merry and free, 
Over land and sea, 
I proved my strength and my potency. 
Above, below, 
Hail, rain and snow 
My heralds I made before me go; 
Such are the pranks of the gamesome Wind— 
To take joy away and leave sorrow behind, 
While Man to the Future’s birth is blind, 
Death rides on the wings of the Viewless Wind. 
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SONNET.—ORB OF DAY. 


Tuov glorious central orb! whose constant way 
{s through immensity—whose lofty throne 
Is in the boundless blue, high fixed, alone! 
Pure symbol art thou of the Deity ! 
No darkness is in thee, nor on thy face 
A blot. Moon, Planets, Earth, continually 





Drink of thy golden flood. Untiringly, 


To deck sky, sea and land, thy mighty race 
Thou in high heaven dost still delight to run, 
Filling man, bird and beast, and Nature all, 
With joy and gladness. Brooded, like a pail, 
Thick gloom above the primal deep, O Sun! 
But when thy face appeared, came golden Day, 
And Night and Darkness fled in haste away. Ww A 





A FEW WORDS ABOUT ACTORS AND PLAYS. 





BY GRACE GREENWOOD, 





DurINneG my present visit to Philadelphia 1 have 
had the pleasure of seeing the distinguished Ame- 
rican actor, Mr. Murdock, in some of his finest 
personations, and have been impelled to remark 
upon them simply and very briefly. I shall not at- 
tempt an analysis of Mr. Murdock’s acting, but 
merely give my impressions—not search after the 
secrets of his dramatic power, but tell the results as 
I observed and felt them. And yet effect can scarcely 
be earnestly studied without our reverting to cause ; 
and we can hardly watch the bright flow of so fulla 
tide of genius and power without wishing to trace 
it back to its deep source in the life and in the soul. 

In speaking of our subject, first of all to be noticed, 
because it is above all, and apparent through every 
thing, is the high moral tone of the man. <A quick 
sense of honor and delicacy—a sovereign contempt 
for all that is unworthy, false, and vile—a hearty 
geniality, a genuine warmth of feeling, are qualities 
which art cannot give, though her fair semblances 
too often pass current with the mass. It is in these 
qualities of a large heart and a true nature that the 
best power of Mr. Murdock lies. He would make 
these felt on the world in any position and capacity, 
but from where he now exercises them, I venture 
to say, their results are greater and more immediate, 
and perhaps more lasting, than they could be else- 
where. This is because the stage is in greatest 
need of characters and qualities of this kind. Men 
are but feebly impressed by the stern virtue of 
Virginius, the lofty tenderness and severe justice of 
Othello, or the sublime patriotism of Brutus or Tell, 
if he who represents them be a profligate or a bully. 

The cold brilliance of the mere artist does not 
move the hearts of the people—tremendous exhi- 
bitions of power by the mere actor only stun their 
sensibility and arouse their passions. Something 
better than these is required of dramatic represen- 
tation in our time—nature behind art—truth temper- 
ing passion—a higher moral tone, a more decided 
moral force in the actor himself. When the time 
comes that places the actor by the side of the author 
and the artist, as the instructor of the people, and a 
ministrant to their higher intellectual pleasure ; 
when the world requires of him the same elevation 
of character and worthiness of life, the stage will be 
but taking its rightful place and fulfilling its true 
destiny. To hasten this day, yet, alas! far in the 
future—the day which shall see the drama redeemed 
from the evil and reproach under which it has so 
long struggled, no one has done or is doing more than 
Mr. Murdock; and the consciousness that while 


being true to himself, he is elevating and justifying | 


his calling, must be to him his best recompense. 
Were there more of the same stamp in the histrionic 
profession, they wou!d soon compel the world to re- 





cognize the drama not only as a high department of 
art, but as a medium for moral teaching, an influence 


_ and an element to be felt more and more powerfully 


in the social state. 

That which seems to me most to distinguish the 
acting of Mr. Murdock in comedy, is elegance—a 
refined joyousness, Which never degenerates into 
farce, is never coarse, or low, or boisterous—in 
short, is never toned down to the pit. In tragedy 
and melo-drama, he is rather subdued, and impresses 
more by deep feeling than stormy passion. So far is 
he from exaggeration that you often feel that there 
is more kept back than expressed—and who does 
not know that there is terrible power in repressed 
passion. This is apparent in his personation of 
Claude Melnotte, but far more so inthe “ Stranger.” 
To me it seems that Mr. Murdock is unsurpassable 
in those alternations of misanthropy and tenderness, 
of sternness and heart-reaching pathos, which abound 
in this melancholy German creation. In the first 
abrupt dialogue with Francis, the tones of his voice 
are freighted with agony, and come to us as terrible 
intimations of the fearful secret of the play. But in 
the interview with the baron, and in the last scene 
with Mrs. Haller, his voice, his look, his action, are 
overwhelming in their effect. Never shall I forget 
his telling the story of his wrongs—now hesitating, 
faint with emotion, now hurrying to be through with 
the shameful recital, to that last outburst of passionate 
anguish— 

‘“‘ Kings, laws, tyranny, or guilt, can but imprison 
me, or kill me. But—oh God! oh God! what are 
chains or death, compared with the torture of a de- 
ceived yet doting husband !”’ 

Nor his first words to Mrs. Haller— 

‘“ What would you with me, Adelaide?” 

Nor his reply when his penitent wife conjures him 
to “ use reproaches.”’ 

‘Reproaches! Here they are; here, on my sal- 
low cheek—here, in my hollow eye—here, in my 
faded form. These reproaches I could not spare 
you.” 

In such passages as these Mr. Murdock’s deep, 
rich voice has a peculiar passionate unsteadiness—a 
sort of quivering—not precisely a trembling, but an 
undulating of tone, as though it were uncontrollably 
agitated by the tumultuous beating of his heart. In 
all scenes of domestic tenderness and pathos, he has 
peculiar power—the power which no actor can ac- 
quire without the experience of the nearest, the 
most beautiful home relations and affections—with- 
out full knowledge of the deep joys and great 
sorrows of love. 

The philosophy of this play of Tur Srrancer, 
as it is now represented, is not of the highest order. 
' Kotzebue knew best, after all, and his denouement 
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was truest to the character of his noble creation. 
In the play as written, he is at last reconciled to his 
repentant and heart-broken wife, who has fallen 
through great temptation and vile deception, in the 
frenzy and despair of jealousy—and takes her to his 
forgiving arms. As it isnow represented, he par- 
dons her, indeed, but parts from her—leaving her 
unprotected, and a second time disgraced by dis- 
covery—childless, alone, to die in the shadow of her 
thame—in the sharp and ceaseless agonies of her re- 
morse. Such is the terrible retribution which society 
often visits upon the erring woman, but the justice, 
the diviner judgment of the poet was not thus re- 
lentless. Not an empty pardon, and after that de- 
sertion, from a fear of the scorn and laughter of the 
world, but full forgiveness and kind protection was 
in accordance with the real character of the Stranger, 
whose misanthropic sternness, doubt and suspicion 
were the effect of his belief in the total, inexcusable 
felsehood and depravity of his once adored wife. 
He is not himself, he is frenzied with passion when 
he gives utterance to that execrable sentiment— 

‘‘ Sir, a wife once induced to forget her honor, 
must be capable of a second crime !” 

Such was not the decision of Jesus. True it is 
that when woman first left the garden of innocence, 
an angel stood at the gate, with a sword of flame, 
guarding against her return to tread again the old 
happy and sinless paths—but he did not forbid her 
making amid the wilds without, a home of peace, 
where she might bow her repentant head before 
God, and remember Eden—where she might hope 
in mercy, not despair with an imbittered spirit and 
a daily lacerated heart. But now, a remorseless 
power, called Public opinion, too often a fiend in 
disguise, has stolen the sword of the angel and chases 
her through the world. 

But to return. Mr. Murdock’s Benedict is a deli- 
cious piece of acting. This brilliant and spirited 
character seems especially suited to him. The odd 
fancies and witty retorts of the gay courtier have 
from his lips a fresh point and raciness, and sparkle 
with a new life. It is very much to hear his laugh 
in this part—so rich and musical and carelessly joy- 
ous itis. Here as in Claude Melnotte and Romeo, 
characters for which manly beauty seems quite in- 
dispensable, the fine person of Mr. Murdock gives 
him great advantages. In such characters as Puff, 
Young Mirabel, Young Rapid and the Rover, he is 
an actor to have charmed Charles Lamb. Ah! how 
the mirth-loving Elia and his gentle sister, Bridget, 
would have sat night after night, laughing till the 
tears ran, at these admirable personations. 

Mr. Murdock’s humor is the very soul of frolic 
and merriment. There is about it a hearty and boy- 
ish abandon most delightful and contagious. But in 
the sharper and bitterer wit of tragedy and melo- 





drama—in irony and gay scorn, all the playful hand- 
ling of the keen weapons of satire, he is inimitable. 
This is well shown in the garden scene of ‘ The 
Lady of Lyons,” and contrasts finely with the ten- 
derness which he throws into his looks and tones 
when painting to Pauline the home to which ‘could ' 


love fulfill its prayers,’’ he would lead her. This 
description he makes wondrously beautiful by his 
splendid elocution. Not alone does Pauline “ hang 
upon the honey of his eloquent tongue,” as he paints 
on the void air with his gorgeous words the Para- 
dise of Love, till its rich foliage, and soft blooms and 
bright waters are almost palpably before us; and not 
till he pauses does it fade away, like a vision of fair 
enchantment. 

Such passages as this Mr. Murdock always gives 
with great and peculiar effect; and this not alone 
from his just emphasis and musical intonation, but 
because he has fully received, has absorbed the very 
spirit of the author. He has a ready and clear per- 
ception of the subtle delicacies, the fine poetical 
meanings of the words he is uttering. He gives us 
a quaint conceit, or a pleasant fancy with a happy 
appreciation and with an air of perfect spontaniety. 
In all the sweet fancies and exquisite imagery of ten- 
derness, I have never seen him equaled. 

W hen as Claude Melnotte, he is conducting Pau- 
line to his cottage, he says— 





Come, dearest, come, 

Pauline. Shall I not call our people 
To light us? 

Melnotte. Heaven will lend its stars for torches. 
It is not far. 

Pauline. The night breeze chills me. 

Melnotte. Nay, 

Let me thus mantle thee ;—it is not cold. 

It were quite impossible to forget the mournful ten- 
derness of his manner and the passionate sweetness of 
his tone in uttering these last words, while enfolding 
his proud love, half-timidly, with his sheltering arms. 

Mr. Murdock, with the grace of his action andthe 
thorough gentlemanliness of his bearing, makes of 
Claude Melnotte all that may be made—but the 
character is not great enough for him. It is merely 
a romantic, not a deep or dignified creation, and the 
central idea, the philosophy of the play is not enno- 
bling. There is in it, as in all the productions of 
Bulwer, too much recognition of money as the domi- 
nant, controlling power of social life—of the genius 
of gold, as mightier than love, to “ help the hurt that 
honor feels,’’ and rule the destinies of the heart. 
Claude Melnotte leaves Lyons covered with dis- 
grace and bowed down with shame, though for- 
given by the woman he had wronged. He re- 
turns after having made atonement for breaking 
the heart of a poor foolish, trusting girl, by mak- 
ing widows of some scores of Italian women 
—for the greater crime of his low birth by the win- 
ning of a military title—for the yet greater crime of 
poverty by the rich spoil of plundering campaigns 
The radical fault of the play is making Melnotte 
guilty, whatever his provocation, of so meanly and 
cruelly deceiving the woman of his love. The black- 
ness of that dishonor the name of hero could not gild, 
nor all the blood in his veins wash out. This play 
is a sham, with all its fine passages and effective 
scenes. There are, indeed, some very taking demo- 
cratic sentiments scattered through it, but they are 
not hearty. The democracy of Bulwer 1s but a 
rough, honest mask, which when dropped, and it is 
liable to drop, reveals the cold, sharply-cut feature , 
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the proud eye, and the supercilious smile of the 
dandy baronet. Bulwer is an aristocrat in blood and 
bone, and does not deserve to write for the people. 
He can set his brain to work wherever he sees that 
it can work with most effect, but that piece of ex- 
quisite muscular machinery called his heart, has not 
one genuine throb in common with any humanity 
which does not keep its carriage, its liveried servi- 
tors, and talk largely of its pedigree. 

The finest exhibition of Mr. Murdock’s power 
which I have witnessed, was in the character of 
Pierre, in the tragedy of “Venice Preserved.” 
This was indeed magnificent. The play is a dark 
and terrible one, this part in particular requiring great 
strength and passion. Mr. Murdock was fully equal 
to it throughout—throwing himself completely into 
the stern and fierce, yet generous character of the 
head conspirator. In the scene when he refuses 
forgiveness to his faithless friend, Jaffier, he is ter- 
rible in the reality and intensity of his passion. 

This great tragedy of Otway’s is a truly heathen- 
ish conception—a combination of evil and fearful 
elements—of relentless cruelty, imbittered pride, 
bloody-thirsty revenge, mad hate, and love which is 
most like hate in its sharp intensity. It seems to 
have been thrown up by some mental convulsion 
from the depths of a soul raging and tost with hot 
and stormy passions. There is about it the beauty 
of sin, fierce and untamed as in her own dark do- 
mains, and an infernal strength and grandeur. Amid 





a 


the hurry and the tempest, we catch but momentary 
glimpses of the better nature of man, of truth, and 
gentleness, and kindly affections—as the traveler in a 
wild night-storm sees gardens and houses by flashes 
of lightning. 

In this play Mr. Murdock was admirably sup- 
ported by Mr. Wheatly, as Jaffier. I never saw 
this fine actor to so great advantage as in this part. 
He is sometimes rather cold aad studied, but here he 
was impassioned and threw as much power into the 
performance as was consistent with the weak and 
wavering character of the doting husband of Belvi- 
dera. His reading of some passages is exquisite, 
but his enunciation is at times quite indistinct, and 
his pronunciation of some words not so manly as it 
might be. For instance, he says ‘‘ bouncheous’’ and 
‘* beaucheous’’ for bounteous and beauteous. It 
seems to me that this sort of school-girl affectation 
has prevailed upon the stage long enough. Leigh 
Hunt ridicules John Kemble for the same thing. 

Mr. Wheatly treads the boards like a gentleman, 
and with his fine symmetrical person never makes 
less than an elegant appearance, and often satisfies 
one’s utmost demands. But in truth, I have seen 
too little of this actor to speak of his merits and ca- 
pabilities confidently and discriminatingly. 

The plays to which I have referred I have seen 
performed at the Walnut, under the admirable man- 
agement of Mr. Richings, himself an actor of fine 
talent, and of impressive presence. 
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BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 





Wuat hand will write when I am gone 
My ‘* In Memoriam ???—what heart 
Lament through song’s divinest art— 

For grief make such melodions moan ? 


Bring glory for my vanished smile— 
With sighs of sweetness fill my place— 
Shed sunlight where my death-dimmed face 
Left shadows for a little while ? 


And offer to the mourner’s choice 
The large solaces of the skies— 
Heuven’s brightness for my closéd eyes, 
Its music for my silenced voice ;— 


Till cries the world—‘* Thy woes rehearse— 
Thus in thy great loss have we gained— 
Nor is she dead who hath attained 

To resurrection through thy verse.’ 


Vain questioning !—The soul should cast 
All weakness from it—all poor strife— 


And tread God’s ways through this dark life, 
To be thus grandly mourned at last. 


O’er great, lost hopes and mightiest thought 
Such stately column braves the storm— 
That needs must be a royal form 

For which such splendid pall were wrought 


Not from the ashes of a breast 

So passion-tost as this may bloom 

Such flowers of peace, to glad the tomb 
And breathe their balm above my rest. 


But, friend belovéd, well I know 
Thou wouldst be near me when I die, 
Thy soul be last to say good-bye, 

As down the lonely vale I goj;— 


And then to know through all thy days 





Thou, holding my dear love apart, 
W ouldst think much on my buried heart, 
Were more than volumes of great praise. 












































Amp the violent Political contests, that seem, 
at times, as though they would tear our Country in 
pieces, the spectator looking from a neutral point of 
view, may see much to comfort and assure him— 
enough in fact to dispel all alarm for the safety and 
permanency of our institutions. For beneath their 
sharp points of difference he yet discerns a broad, 
solid, immovable basis of agreement. And these 
opinions, wherein all unite, however otherwise op- 
posed, he finds to be the essentials to general secu- 
rity—the fundamentals of National Salvation. 

For example, though foreigners have taxed the 
American people (and justly too) with abundance of 
follies and sins, not one has ventured to charge them 
with indifference to liberty. However intense the 
mutual hostility between individuals or parties, on 
this single point all antagonism of thought and feel- 
ing ceases. In fact, our national attachment to free- 
dom more resembles the passion of love than the sen- 
timent of friendship. We see evidence of this in a 
tendency to insubordination, which yields sometimes 
reluctantly even to acknowledged authority, and in 
a morbid jealousy of personal consequence so pre- 
valent as to be a national characteristic. ‘ All men 
are born equal,’’ says our bill of rights. And, there- 
fore, we are sometimes rude and disrespectful to those 
more favored than we in wealth, place, or name, to 
show that ‘“‘ we feel ourselves, as good as the best.”’ 
We take special pains to call our president, our 
governor, our congress members, the “servants of 
the people.’’ But if you were to call the domestics 
of the kitchen, the boot-black, or the errand-boy, 
‘‘ servants,’’ you would find yourselves in want of 
“ help.” 

Now, though foreigners laugh and sneer at this 
American trait, I do not think it deserving either a 
laugh or sneer. I cannot help sympathizing strongly 
with the principle it indicates—even that ardent love 
of liberty, which imparts somewhat of dignity and 
nobleness even to the humblest, in whom it dwells. 
Even the errors of such a love are errors on the 
noble side. A thousand-fold better this spirit, with 
all its abberations and follies, than that crawling ser- 
vility, which, for the most part, has abased the 
world! 

I have nothing to say against pomp and ceremo- 
nial—against stars and garters and prescriptive titles 
to honor and deference and consideration. In their 
time and place, I suppose they must have answered 
some valuable purpose, or they would not have ex- 
isted. But I suppose their proper time is the child- 
hood of society, and their fitting place is where the 
sun is not yet risen high enough to penetrate the val- 
leys and low places of the earth. But in the noon- 
day of civilization and social culture, where the sun 
not only lies warm on the high grounds and the 
stately edifices that crown them, but visits also every 
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sequestered nook and cottage, to vivify and cheer, 
the accidents of birth, of opulence, and the like, 
stand on precisely the same footing with other acci- 
dents. What the man is, essentially and perma- 
nently, and not what, by chance, he has, is the fact 
to be regarded in fixing an estimate upon him. ,Our 
institutions, therefore, in directing the regards from 
what is merely factitious and outward to what is in- 
ternal and substantial, do but give expression to the 
eternal will of Providence. And this, our American 
jealousy of individual right and importance, though 
sometimes turbulent and productive of petty follies, 
is but the exuberance of a sentiment the truest and 
highest. I ‘can pardon,’’ not only with Mr. Burke, 
‘*something,’’ but a great deal “to the spirit of 
liberty.”? 

But, if all parties agree in a love of liberty, they 
all agree not less in a love of country. While from 
every European region you may see multitudes— 
embracing not unfrequently, many of those highly 
favored at home, and boasting of their advantages 
loudly—throng yearly to our shores to fix their abodes 
here for life, you very rarely find an American quit- 
ting his own country for a lasting residence in any 
other. Even our weaknesses are, many of them, 
indications of this same sentiment, acting morbidly. 
No Fiddler or Trollope can disgorge their prejudice or 
spleen against a people, of whom they could know 
really nothing, but the land is in a ferment from 
Maine to Florida, and our best and wisest, must set 
themselves gravely to work to refute their ‘bald, 
disjointed chat.’”” Now, men are not thus over- 
anxious for the fair repute of what they care little 
or nothing for. This folly of theirs is the folly of 
love—a passion, which, whatever its object, always 
has its seasons of folly and caprice. 

A third point, in which Americans, of all parties, 
are unanimous, is in preferring their own institutions 
and system of government to all others existing.— 
England has her Chartists on the one hand, and on 
the other millions clamoring for Repeal. France, 
aguin, has a turbulent throng of lineal successors to 
the Jacobins of ’89, and discontent lurks in every 
corner of the land, and treason is aiming perpetually 
at her chief’s life. But ovr political parties, even in 
their hottest strifes, vie with each other in protesta- 
tions of attachment to our institutions. And while 
in France and Great Britain a disciplined army, with 
bayonets fixed and matches lighted, is a state-neces- 
sity—being the sole barrier against a revolution, 
which would instantly sweep away existing institu- 
tions—here, any thing of military show is only for 
rare and holyday occasions, and our institutions all 
stand within sight and reach of all with no guard or 
support, save the people’s affections! 

Love of liberty—love of country—and love of our 


country’s existing form of government and institu- . 
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tions—in these three points, Americans of all parties 
—however bitter their hostility to each other, as 
touching special measures or systems of policy—are 
always found unanimous and moving as one man.— 
Important peints they are, too—vital and funda- 
mental in their character. So long as this unanimity 
survives, there will be no reason to “‘ despair of the 
republic.” 

Elsewhere and in all ages, have been witnessed 
love of liberty and love of the native land. But in 
no age and among no people, has there been found, 
{ believe, such unanimity of attachment to a coun- 
try’s institutions as here. Is it an attachment 
founded on reason, or is it the self-same feeling, ir- 
rational and blind, which links the Caffree to his 
kraal and filth, and the Esquimaux to his wigwam 
and his squalid, barbarous unconstraint? 

To me, certainly, our institutions seem based im- 
movably on reason and “ the fitness of things’’—em- 
bodying the divine will, as attested alike by the 
voice of Nature and Revelation. Notvery long ago, 
one of the speakers, at a political meeting, gave 
utterance to the sentiment, that ‘‘ Democracy is 
Christianity.”? These words created no small fer- 
ment, and not a few of the wise in their own conceit 
cried out “he blasphemeth.”” Now what he meant 
by democracy, I do not exactly know, and it may be 
that to call his democracy, christianity, was blas- 
phemy. But to call true democracy, christianity, is 
nothing else than simple truth, though expressed in 
a somewhat paradoxial form. 

Christianity is “no respecter of persons,’’—in 
other words, of mere outward distinctions. It re- 
cognizes all men, as equally objects of divine love 
and care, and equally permitted to aspire to one glo- 
rious heritage of immortality. The sole distinction 
it makes in the favor accorded, is based on intrinsic 
individual worth and nothing beside. 

Precisely these principles does true democracy 
apply to men, as members of the state. It recog- 
nizes all men, as equal before the laws, possessed 
of the same inalienable rights and privileges, and 
pledges itself to the measure of its ability, to care 
for the welfare of all alike. And in its distribution 
of authority, place and honor, it professes to be 
guided, not by exterior, accidental distinctions, but 
by intrinsic qualities alone. According, then, to that 
figure of speech, named synecdoche, by which a 
part is put for the whole or the whole for a part—a 
figure familiar enough to schoolboys, though not, it 
seems, to all political orators—we may say, ‘‘ De- 
mocracy is Christianity,’”? without the least breach 
of propriety. 

Now, could we produce no other commendation 
of our institutions, than that they purport to intro- 
duce into secular concerns the same principle, which 
christianity makes a test in the moral world, we should 

deem this abundantly sufficient. But we cannot 
help thinking besides, that common sense and his- 
tory tend manifestly to the same issue. 

One of two things we must, perforce, adopt, here- 
ditary rule, or a rule based on popular choice.— 

Would any one hesitate between the two, if left free 








to elect beforehand? Whether or not the heredi 
tary ruler possess the original gifts qualifying for 
rule, must needs be matter of accident. Nobody 
pretends, in our day at least, that there is any prin- 
ciple in nature, securing to the palace-born, any 
more than to the cottage-born, the high native capa- 
cities demanded by the tremendous responsibilities 
of his station. And certainly his training is any 
thing but such as is calculated to mould his capaci- 
ties aright, whatever they may be. Surrounded 
from the cradle with adulation and servile homage, 
how almost impossible for him to learn his true self, 
or to enter, by a living sympathy, into the ordinary 
experience of mankind! Encompassed by all, and 
more than all, the usual temptations to luxury and 
sensual indulgence—and, to increase the evil, lifted 
by his rank above the restraints of public opinion 
bearing on others—how all but impossible, that he 
should form a robust manly, self-denying virtue !— 
He grasps by inheritance and without an effort what 
other men attain, if at all, only by the toil of long 
years. He, therefore, misses of the experience, the 
hardihood, and the intelligent familiarity with affairs, 
which others have the opportunity of gaining in the 
great common school of active life. Is the man so 
born and so bred up, likely to be of all men best 
qualified to superintend the welfare of millions, and 
not only so, but to stand up, as the exemplar of those 
millions from the cradle to the grave? 


‘‘ The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers?” 


Or is such a one more likely to be found by the de- 
liberate choice of a whole people, themselves vitally 
concerned in making a wise choice,—having those 
to select from, whose lives from the beginning are 
thoroughly known—whose native ability, ‘attain- 
ments, and aptitude for affairs have been, under their 
eyes, put to long searching and various tests—and 
who, from familiar experience, understand tho- 
roughly the feelings and interests of those, over whose 
destinies they may be called to preside? 

The matter is so plain, that beforehand, one would 
think there was no ground for a moment’s hesi- 
tation. The reason of the thing seems all on one 
side. 

Does history, then, nullify these conclusions of 
reason? I think not. We are, indeed, told of the 
fierce turbulence, the everlasting unrest, of the an- 
cient democracies. And we are told truly. In that 
earlier day of idolatrous religion and imperfect ethics, 
even the best governments might naturally be 
plagued with inquietudes and tumults. But herein, 
they were not alone or singular. Who needs be 
told of the agitations and convulsions infesting here- 
ditary monarchies—and this, too, not only in that 
far-off day, but in every age, under every religion, 
and in all stages of civilization? What frequent 
sanguinary insurrections! What disastrous, long- 
protracted wars!—often, too, wars of succession, 
waged to determine which of two or more equally 
imbecile, incapable races, should wear the diadem ! 
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What perpetual wars of conquest, where a people’s 
treasure and blood are poured out like water against 
their will and for what contributes nothing to their 
welfare! Such does history exhibit as the legiti- 
mate workings of hereditary rule. 

Walter Savage Landor, a man of paradox, though 
his paradoxes are generally splendid, and worth 
pondering too—somewhere, advances a singular no- 
tion, which he thinks confirmed by history. It is, 
that the position of a monarch—especially an abso- 
lute one—is so unnatural, as to create extreme liabi- 
lity to insanity, unless the mind be of iron firmness. 
The monarch stands, at the outset, where he can 
look for nothing higher or farther on—a condition, 
wherein he is so much alone, that no other in the 
least resembles him. Of necessity, therefore, he 
must lack that equal sympathy and reciprocal inter- 
change, which is not only one of our nature’s strong- 
est cravings but most urgent needs. Thus deprived 
of almost all influences, which keep other men stead- 
fast, and at the same time, exposed to disturbing in- 
fluences of most potent quality, the mind must be 
of unusual vigor, that does not become tainted with 
a greater or less degree of unsoundness. 

Contemplate, for example, Tiberius and Nero, 
Caligula, Commodus and Caracalla! Do their enor- 
mous cruelties and wanton vices seem like the con- 
scious deeds of rational beings? Or do they not look 
rather like the hideous vagaries of confirmed lu- 
nacy? A.nd the same question may be put concern- 
ing Nadir Shah, Henry Eighth of England, and 
Paul of Russia, in modern days. 

In all these cases you will find (I believe,) that a 
great transformation followed the possession of de- 
spotic power. In some of them, we know that it 
was an apparently fair and promising youth, which 
finally became such monstrosity of wickedness. 

And where this kind of result does not follow, it 
is found, that royal or grandee races, intermarrying 
only among themselves, deteriorate mentally and 
physically, till they reach a point of imbecility, 
which is often idiocy itself. 

Thus nature herself seems to interdict hereditary 
rale—and therefore ’ tis no marvel that kings, those 
anomalies of humanity, have so frequently been 
fevered with a wild, mad ambition, that has made 
earth a perpetual battle-field, and man’s history a 
chronicle written in letters of blood! 

But another and a favorite theme for the anti-popu- 
lar declaimer, is the ‘ ingratitude of republics.”’— 
How does he kindle over the trite examples of a 
Camillus and an Aristides banished, a Themistocles 
and a Hannibal flying for their lives, a Socrates and 
a Phocion ending by poison, of the people’s present- 
ing, lives of extraordinary virtue, devoted wholly to 
that people’s service! It is, indeed, a foully-blotted 
leaf, which records these events, but it is a leaf, not 
so much in the history of Democracies, as of deluded, 
wayward humanity. 

For, let the shades of Stuarts and Bourbons and 
Ferdinands, rise and rehearse the gratitude of Krags ! 
Let scaffolds swimming with the blood of true- 
bearted, noble men, and even innocent, lovely women 





—let stifling bastiles crowded with victims of pure 
hands and spirits without a soil—let the dreary regis- 
ters of confiscation and expatriation—all come forth 
to proclaim the true quality of hereditary rule! 

But, again says the anti-republican, behold the 
pomp and magnificence of kingly sway! How does 
it serve to kindle imagination and awaken sentiment 
and refine taste and educate the sense of the beauti- 
ful and multiply the instigations and materials of di- 
vine poetry! Grant it, and whatthen? Aside from 
an appeal to history, I would ask, if republics are 
lacking in elements that address man’s finer and lof- 
tier nature? Is there no beauty in the spectacle of 
a content and happiness universally diffused, visiting, 
like the all-beholding sun, every hidden glen and re- 
motest log-house among the mountains? Is there 
nothing to swell the heart in the sight of a vast 
aggregate of free men, acknowledging no mastery on 
earth save their own, and each exhibiting in his very 
port the dignifying consciousness, that with him is 
deposited an essential measure of the power, the 
happiness and the destinies of a whole nation! Is 
there no grandeur in the all-attempting, all-defying, 
all-conquering energy of such a people ?—now level- 
ing mountains, filling up valleys, toppling down pri- 
meval forests, and transforming savage wildernesses 
into abodes of industrious, abundantly-provided life ? 
—now, in defense of their freedom, fronting a world 
in arms, and with enthusiasm, in place of discipline, 
‘‘breasting the flaming lines of battle without en- 
trenchments to cover or walls to shield them,’’ and 
if victory deserts their banners, making of every 
mountain pass a new Thermopylae? 

Turning then to History, what do we find to be 
its testimony touching the very points wherein Mo- 
narchy claims the superiority? Let old Athens 
respond with the thunders of her unrivaled eloquence, 
with the divine harmonies of her poetry, with the 
sublime accents of her philosophy, with the mute 
persuasion of her matchless architecture, painting 
and sculpture! It was no kingly patronage, no fos- 
terage of a glittering court that called into being the 
Prometheus and the C&dipus, the Medea and the 
Iphigenia. By the breath of genius alone were kin- 
dled these fires, which have burned inconsumably 
on through lapsing ages, and flung a bridge of light 
across the black gulf yawning between the ancient 
and modern worlds. And it was for the olive crown 
awarded by an Athenian populace, that these mighty 
masters struck the lyre. To this populace it was 
that Socrates uttered the maxims of a wisdom only 
less than divine. For this the ‘* Attic Bee”’ elabo- 
rated those honied stores whereon the finest intel- 
lects for twenty centuries have eagerly fed. And to 
this the chief of orators addressed those passionate 
appeals which have stirred, as with a trumpet blast, 
the hearts of a thousand generations. Many are the 
monarchies, vast and splendid, which have flaunted 
and glittered before the eyes of generations past, but 
oblivion, with its “‘ blackness of darkness,’’ has set- 
tled down alike on them all, while those little 
Greek democracies yet stand in the far distance en- 
compassed with their first pure effulgence. For all 
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succeeding times and people they have shone in the 
intellectual firmament, a constellation of the first 
magnitude, and 

‘¢ Hither, as to their fountain, other stars 

Repairing, in their golden urns draw light.’? 

And, as if to repeat the lesson for man’s behoof, 
the little Italian republics of the middle ages once 
more exhibit the spectacle of light evolved by Liberty 
from the very bosom of Darkness—Dante, Petrarch 
and Tasso, Raphael and Michael Angelo, Galileo 
and Machiavelli—here are mighty, immortal names, 
flinging a luminous beauty across the stormy gloom, 
and mingling celestial harmonies with the uproar 
and clashing tumults of that semi-barbarous time ! 
A second time, in the tide of ages, did Democracy 
stand forth as the light of the world. ‘ 

Our conclusion, then, is that the love of liberty, of 
country, and of popular institutions, in which all 
Americans unite, however differing, or even hostile 
in other respects, is fully justified by reason, by 
common sense, and by the events of history. 

At the same time it should never be forgotten that 
extraordinary privileges exact of their possessors 
extraordinary cares and labors. There is, in the 
economy of Providence, no exception to this rule. 
No doubt the tranquillity and ease of the sluggard 
are best consulted, for the most part, under a politi- 
cal system which demands nothing of him and per- 
mits to him nothing but simply to obey. But is 
tranquil indolence the supreme good? Is exemption 
from all responsibility and care the highest point at 
which the wise man would aim? Most assuredly 
not. Perpetual motion, incessant activity, is the 
health and the very life of the creation, animate and 
inanimate, through all its kingdoms and degrees. 


‘¢ The silent heavens have goings on, 
The stars their tasks. Shall man have none??? 


The very thing for which, perhaps, popular govern- 
ments are most to be prized is, that they impose re- 
sponsibilities—weighty ones, too—on every member 
of the community. They, in a measure, commit to 
every individual not only the government of himself 
and the care of his own interests and welfare, but 
the government of his fellow citizens, and the care 
of their interests and welfare. It not infrequently 
happens that on a single vote depends the decision 
of the question which of two parties shall hold the 
ascendancy, Which of two sets of men shall bear 
rule, and which of two antagonist systems of policy 
shall prevail—thus affecting, to an incalculable de- 
gree, not merely the pecuniary affairs of the coun- 
try, but more or less its moral, intellectual and social 
conditions, from the greatest to the least in import- 
ance, and for a term of years which no man can 
estimate. To live in and make a part of such a sys- 
tem of things virtually compels every man, of even 
moderate conscientiousness, to think, to consider, to 
look before and after, and to take some heed to his 
movements. He is thus placed in a great monitcrial 
school, in which his teachers are tangible realities. 
He must be a fool or wofully unfaithful to the po- 
sition he holds, if from all this he do not derive 











something of discipline, development, education, in 
the best sense of that term. And the political sys- 
tem which secures, to any considerable degree, such 
an end as this, is certainly to be preferred to all 
others, were this the sole argument in its favor. 

But as all must see, it is no light matter to be the 
member of a free state—to have resting on one’s 
self perpetually the obligation, which at rare inter- 
vals the Roman people imposed, together with ab- 
solute power, on a dictator elected for the crisis, viz: 
‘** To see to it that the commonwealth receive no in- 
jury.”? Under such circumstances the exercise of 
the right of suffrage, an act so familiar to all, so 
simple and devoid of noise and show in itself, that 
we are liable to forget what it is and what it in- 
volves—rises into an act of vital moment and fraught 
with results whose extent and duration alike elude 
human calculation. In truth, if there be an act 
which should emphatically be made a matter of con- 
science—in the performance of which a man should 
put away all personal, selfish regards, resist all way- 
ward, headlong, mere partisan impulses, and act with 
calm, intelligent deliberation, and with a single eye 
to the true, permanent weal of the whole country— 
it is the unpretending act of casting a vote into the 
ballot-box. Corruption, heedlessness, personal im- 
pulses, party-feeling overbearing the sense of right, 
are comparatively venial elsewhere, because involv- 
ing less widely and momentously the welfare of 
society. But here corruption is treason of the black- 
est—carelessness and selfishness may involve results 
more disastrous than the most energetic malignity 
elsewhere; and a giving way to party sympathy 
without evil intent, may fasten on millions a ruinous 
policy from which a whole generation may suffer. 
As, then, an American simply and solely, I would 
urge, and urge with all emphasis again and again, 
keep the ballot-box clean and pure! Approach it as 
calmly and deliberately as you do the altar, with as 
earnest an endeavor to be at one with your con- 
science, as clear in your purposes, and with as intel- 
ligent an apprehension of the deed you are to execute 
and the consequences to flow naturally from it. Let 
every man but do thus, and then vote without fear or 
hesitation as seems to him right. Which ever way 
his vote tends, whether with or against my own, I 
shall utter no word and cherish no feeling of censure 
or complaint. Nor shall I feel one iota of alarm 
about the destines of the republic, for the majority 
so feeling, thinking, and doing, will, in the long run, 
be right in their decision—‘ the voice of the people” 
will be “the voice of God !” 

But one great peril—as it has been the great peril 
of all popular states in past time—lies in the possible 
corruption of the ballot-box, growing out of a cor- 
ruption of public morals and a perverted public sen- 
timent. Such corruption would put into the hands 
of unprincipled demagogues the means of making 
the people their own destroyers, subverting the in- 
stitutions framed by their fathers, flinging away the 
liberties purchased by their sacrifices and blood, 
stooping their own necks to the yoke and binding on 
their own limbs the shackles of bondage. Let me 
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say again, then, that our free institutions and our 
social privileges are secure only so long as the bal- 
lot-box is kept pure. 

Another requisite of hardly less importance, is the 
preservation of free speech and the freedom of the 
press. On this, indeed, depends to a great degree 
the ability of the people at large for an intelligent 
exercise of the right of suffrage. For it is only by 
means of free discussion through newspapers, through 
pamphlets of the hour, and in conversation, that the 
bulk of the people can get the means of forming 
opinions on matters of public policy ; and on possess- 
ing such means, and thereby arriving at just con- 
clusions depends their casting an intelligent vote for 
agents to execute these conclusions. 

But free speech has other and still higher uses 
even than these. There are interests which govern- 
ment cannot directly touch, and yet on the proper 
care of which the welfare of a people intimately 
depends. 

Whether or not legislation can effectually act on 
any of the great prevalent evils, such as intempe- 
rance and the like, may be open to difference of 
opinion ; but it is absolutely certain that free speech, 
uncurbed discussion, is indispensable. If error and 
wrong be curable, it is mainly by the vivid exhibi- 
tion of the antagonist truth and right. So far, then, 
as government action can avail to protect and secure 
the right of free speech and undisturbed discussion, 
it is alike the interests of all parties to promote such 
action—I abhor the gag, whether applied by go- 
vernment or by public opinion; I wish Americans 
had more moral courage—foreigners say We are in 
this respect the most cowardly people on earth. 
We are alarmed at all novelties in opinion on any 
subject, and instead of encouraging and giving a pa- 
tient hearing to what differs from received views, 
we punish the bold innovator by abuse, by outlawry, 
and all the thousand pains and penalties which so- 
ciety can inflict. Nothing can be more foolish and 
self-hurtful as well as unjust; methinks if the new 
opinion be error it were better to refute it or leave it 
to die by its own inherent mortality, and if truth, to 
accept and profit by it. But to punish for honest 
utterance of what is believed true is tyranny unwor- 
thy of a free people. 

We see then that our country’s institutions, if con- 
ferring large blessings, exact also great cares and 
labors, and impose weighty responsibilities; never- 
theless, give me, for one, my country’s institutions 
before all others that exist or ever did exist! firmly 
based on reason as their corner-stone, fortified and 
illustrated by history, why should we not cleave to 
them? I love them because they seem to me emi- 
nently Christian institutions, adopting the Christian 
test, that not the outward and accidental, but the in- 
ward essential qualities of the man make his title to 
consideration. I love that generous faith in human 
nature implied by such institutions—their frank, 
magnanimous recognition of the original equality in 
rights of all Adam’s line. I admire the spectacle, 
sublime though simple, of a great people flinging 
away the convenient help of all illusions of senti- 





ment, all time-hallowed prejudices, and bringing 
the concerns of state, elsewhere muffled up in pri- 
vacy and mystery, into the open air of public debate 
and to the bar of reason and common sense alone. 
I love a government, which I see not, more than I 
see the all-enfolding air—which allows me to move 
as freely as does the air—and whose very existence 
I know only as I do that of the air, by inhaling life 
and vigor therefrom. I thank God that under such 
institutions my lot was cast, that so far as concerns 
the external world, the “lines have fallen to me in 
so pleasant places.”’ 

And the lover of true democracy has also reason 
to rejoice that this power is, with rapid strides, 
moving onward to universal dominion. The univer- 
sality of commercial interchange, and the close 
neighborhood into which steam, whether on land or 
water, has brought and is bringing the ends of the 
earth, is fast making of all nations one vast sympa- 
thizing community. It is then inevitable, that the 
knowledge illuminating one region should eventually, 
and indeed at no far interval of time, spread over all 
others; and that the mass of the race, coming to 
know themselves and their rights, should challenge 
the possession of such rights, and make their chal- 
lenge good, may be reckoned an absolute certainty 

In Democracy, therefore, we see the hope of the 
world. Not that its mission will be accomplished 
by the universal establishment of mere popular 
forms. This will be but the beginning, as the great 
secular agent of Christianity in bettering man’s 
earthly estate, it will seek to exalt the individual 
man.to the highest practicable pitch of culture and 
happiness—it will war upon every evil of évery 
class, and foster every various good. It will “ break 
every oppressor’s rod,”’ bidding “all the oppressed 
go free.”?” Knowledge, with its golden effulgence, 
will universally supplant the phantom-peopled 
glooms of ignorance—‘ the sword shall be beaten 
into the plow-share, and the spear into the pruning- 
hook.”? The present Ishmaelitish social order, with 
every man’s hand against his neighbor, and the two 
moving forces, capital and labor, eternally clashing, 
shall give place to a system where powers now con- 
flicting shall be harmonized, and the interest of each 
be the interest of all. And Nature, interrogated by 
her loyal children, shall yield a thousand potent 
secrets, which shall redeem human life from disease 
and pain, and dower it with might, and splendor, and 
bliss, which not even imagination can now compass ! 

Nor are these, we do sincerely believe, the mere 
phantasies of the dreaming visionary. The distinct 
utterances of Holy Writ, not less than the tradition 
of all nations coming down in an unbroken line from 
remotest antiquity, all point to a coming “ Golden 
Age,” to a second and still brighter Eden on the 
earth. 

Hear the sweet Mantuan singer, speaking from 
no inspiration but that of the muse : 

‘¢ The last great age, foretold by sacred rhymes, 
Renews its finished course—Saturnian times 
Roll round again—and migesy years, begun 


From their first orb, in radiant circles run. 
Unlabored harvests shall the fields adorn, 
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And clustered grapes shall blush on every thorn— 

No keel shall cut the waves for foreign ware, 

For every soil shall every product bear— 

The laboring hind his oxen shall disjoin, 

No plow shail hurt the glebe, no pruning-hook the vine!”? 


Of that era we believe Democracy to be the 
morning-star which heralds the soon-rising day. And 
‘“‘as the lightning cometh forth from the east,’’ and 
in an instant ‘‘shineth even unto the west,’”’ so we 
believe will it be with that glorious time 
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‘¢ When Reason’s voice, 
Loud as the voice of Nature, shall have waked 
The nations—and mankind perceive that vice 
Is discord, war and misery—and that virtue 
Is peace and happiness and harmony. 
When man’s maturer nature shall disdain 
The playthings of its childhood—kingly glare 
Will lose its power to dazzle, and its sway 
Will silently pass by—the gorgeous throne 
Shall stand unnoticed in the regal hall 
Fast crumbling to decay—while Falsehood’s trado 
Shall be as hateful and unprofitable 
As that of Truth is now !”? 


p— 





BIRTH-DAY MUSINGS. 





BY LOUIS FITZGERALD TASISTRO. 





THE trees Wear a sunny gleam, 
And their leaves are dancing fast 
To the running of the stream, 
And the music of the blast. 


There is one cloud overhead, 
Which the gentle wind has kissed, 
And has on its substance fed, 
Till it breaks in shattered mist. 


Every vapor has been driven 
From this palace of the day, 

To the eastern skirt of heaven, 
To meet Night upon her way ; 


As the gathered shades that sleep 
In a banner’s folds have fled, 
When in one majestic sweep 
That bright banner is outspread ; 


As the rout and flying fear 
Of an army, and behind, 

Like a sword upon the rear, 
Hangs alway the chasing wind ; 


As a tempest-scattered fleet, 
When along the distance fine 
Every vessel goes to meet 
The horizon’s level line; 


As the hideous coil of night 
Fear, and suffering, and crime, 
When we wake to broad daylight, 
In the full of summer time. 





All beneath the empyréan, 

Bird, and beast, and insect gay, 
As of old uplift their Pean 

To the conquering King of Day ; 


Yet I learn that Nature’s treasures, 
Gentle wind and sunny air, 

Which she gives and never measures, 
Which are near us everywhere, 


Like the household flowers that lie 
Unregarded at our feet, 

Like the daisy’s golden eye, 
With the tear of morning wet, 


Like the heath-flower on the moor, 
Hung with purple bells all round; 

That mayhap, at twilight hour, 
May ring out a fairy sound, 


All are vain, nor will reveal 
Aught of glory to our sight, 
Save harmoniously we fee!, 
Save we bring our own delight. 


Thus in melody of wave 
And of wind, that murmurs by, 
We can hear no music, save 
What our tuneful hearts supply 


For we owe to Nature naught 
But the outward forms alone, 
From within the light is brought, 
And the splendor is our own. 
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THE INFANT, THE MAID, THE MOTHER. 





BY Ss. 8S. HORNOR. 





A rose-bud smiled beneath a sunny bower, 

And brighter grew, as day succeeded day, 
Until it bloomed—a sweet and blushing flower ; 
And zephyrs came to steal its breath away, 

And bring it nectar lest it should decay. 


One morn wus found within its fragrant cup, 
A crystal dew-drop just distilled from heaven. 

A sunbeam passing took the dew-drop up ; 
The rose then droop’d, to grief its leaves were given, 
And ere ’t was noon, the stalk was tempest riv’n. 











THE HEROINE OF BLOOMINGDALE. 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR, 





CHAPTER I. 
In which the Author Introduces our Heroine, whom 
very many will not like. 

TueEre lived at Bloomingdale a paragon of beauty 
—Fanny Vane. But so shy—so coy—so queenly 
was Fanny, amid the roses and creepers of this fairy 
palace, Bloomingdale, that her lovers were in despair. 

Beautiful as the morning, and as rosy and fresh, 
this young creature was as bashful as fair, as seclu- 
sive as superior, and by far the most naively tan- 
talizing of all her tantalizing sex. She was very 
quiet and still, and the light of her eyes was shut out 
by a pair of delicate waxen lids, and her dimples 
were constantly kept in ambush by this shy beauty of 
sweet sixteen. “IT was said by those who knew, that 
her smile was glorious ; that her upturned eyes spoke 
with angelic eloquence ; that her tongue could rattle 
all the day, and that her laugh often came ringing 
from its coral and pearly fastnesses, like a Swiss bell. 

But this was only hearsay. Like the mimosa, she 
shrunk from the stranger’s touch, and all her sweet- 
ness was distilled within the charmed circle of her 
home, and her loveliest smiles were lavished upon 
the members of that favored band. 

This rare beauty, unspoiled by adulation, untaught 
by art, the favorite of nature, the true type of wo- 
man in her proper sphere, the beloved of one, the 
target for eyes of blue, black, brown, gray, and many 
other colors—is my heroine. Do not scan her, ye 
ladies of superior endowments. Do not scan her, 
oh, ye immaculate and terrible ! ye, who would don 
the inexpressibles, and vote, and fight, and lead 
the forlorn hope, and speak in public on the stage, 
and be any thing, and every thing, but that most holy 
and beautiful of all—a woman, in the sheltered nook 
for which her God has fitted and adorned her. 

Fanny Vane, though she did not clamor for a vote, 
was an educated lady, and the possessor of a large 
estate. She had a voice of richest melody, and 
could boast of many accomplishments, but she had 
none of the sang-froid requisite for a female voter— 
none of the coolness which maketh the general, 
none of the volubility so essential to the stump-ora- 
tor, nor indeed, had she enough self-possession to 
make an ordinary belle. 

1 fear | shall not be believed, but I must speak the 
truth, and say that Fanny could blush! Nay, had 
often blushed—sometimes a dozen times a day, and 
sometimes not so often. This, perhaps, may account 
for the chivalrous devotion of the other sex to my 
little heroine. She was so gentle and timid, and 
blushed, and thereby enlisted all that manly enthu- 
siasm and heroic devotion of which we sometimes 
read, as a characteristic of an age called a darker 
one than this. 





The care-worn politician, and fagged man of busi- 
ness, could throw aside his burden for an hour, and 
with velvet step enter the palace over which this 
fair girl presided. Here the air was cool and softly 
tempered, and hushed the eternal clatter of the 
world. Here, the over-taxed energies and the over- 
wrought brain could rest, and the worried man could 
dally pleasantly and breathe a newer life, and like 
old Adam in his paradise, luxuriate without. know- 
ledge. Here were eyes from which no lurid fire 
ever flashed—a tongue unused to argument, or noisy 
debate ; a voice melodiously attuned—a woman—as 
she has been cherished and adored in the ages 
long since gone by, but whose memory haunts the 
care-worn, wearied man even yet, and for which he 
**panteth as the hart for the water-brook, and to 
which he turneth as instinctively as the tired ox to 
the shade; or as the thirsty traveler on the desert to 
the oasis hard by; or as the humming-bird on the 
weary wing to his gently-rocking lilly-cup. This 
treasure of modern society—and my heroine, chosen 
above all others of the present day—lived with her 
guardian, Col. Roland, of Bloomingdale—of whom 
I should have made honorable mention before. 

Colonel Roland was a handsome bachelor of forty. 
He was a brother officer of Fanny’s father, and on 
the battle-field had knelt him over the dying man, 
and with bended ear, caught the faint accents ere 
they passed away, which gave him his infant daugh- 
ter. But Colonel Roland was a bachelor, and so 
fastidious and hard to please, that none of the thou- 
sand-and-one caps set for him, by innocent young 
ladies and spinsters, ever shook his heart. He placed 
his little ward at a first-rate boarding-school, and 
before she attained her sixteenth year Bloomingdale 
was fitted up for her reception. Having no mother 
or sister to overlook his interesting protégé, he en- 
gaged a Mrs. Brander, a teacher in the seminary 
which had the honor of finishing our heroine for the 
tapis, to take charge of her at home. Mrs. Brander 
and Fanny were now inmates of Colonel Roland’s 
establishment. They had their apartments and at- 
tendants, and Colonel Roland had his. And so 
highly sensitive was cur bachelor of unromantic 
forty, that he never intruded upon their evenings, 
nor stepped in at odd hours; indeed, Mrs. Brander 
often complained, and said, to use her own expres- 
sive phrase, that—‘‘He made himself entirely too 
searce.”” 

These two, the bachelor and the widow, accident 
ally entered the front hall together one day, as they 
came in from the street. 

“ Colonel Roland,” said Mrs. Brander, loitering in 
the hall, ‘‘ where do you think of taking Fanny this 
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“Indeed, I do not know, Mrs. Brander. Fanny’s 
tastes and habits are so very domestic, that I really 
do not know. where we must take her.’’ 

« Exactly,” observed our lady of the first-rate fe- 
male seminary. “If those tastes and habits are 
allowed to grow upon her, she will be fit for nothing 
in the world but an obedient—yea and nay—country 
wife. She will indeed.”’ 

‘Ts it possible !”’ cried Colonel Roland, laughing ; 
‘‘that she is so inclined?” 

“T tell you that she does n’t care a fig for Sarato- 
ga or Newport—that she dearly loves Blooming- 
dale—that she has a pet kitten, a pair of canaries, 
and an abominable Newfoundland puppy—that she 
reads Miss Bremer, and abhors dear George Sand 
and that charming fellow Sue—now, sir, I ask you 
in the face of all this, is it not time to act?” 

“These are alarming symptoms, I confess,’’ ro- 
marked Colonel Roland, smiling strangely. 

‘Yes, and they should be checked—nipped in the 
bud, and nipped instantly,”’ replied the lady, bring- 
ing her finger down upon her palm in a most em- 
phatic manner. Just then Fanny entered the hall, 
and Mrs. Brander smoothed her knitted brows. 

‘‘T have just heard that you were sick in bed all 
yesterday,’’ said the girl to Colonel Roland. 

‘** Yes—lI had a chill, and a most unpleasant fever, 
but it passed off in a couple of hours.” 

‘‘ Ah! but you should have sent us word that you 
were sick. Are we never to be useful here, at this 
beautiful Bloomingdale? We sit in splendid rooms 
all the day, idle, and luxurious, while sickness and 
sorrow are all around us—while our best and dearest 
friend is sick, and he will not even let a servant tell us.”’ 

“You would only spoil me by your kindness,” 
said the gentleman, opening a parlor door, while his 
lips quivered, for he was not well, and he had felt 
the need of a gentle hand in his life, though he bore 
up proudly, and would not confess it. 

“Perhaps you did not know Miss Fanny was a 
doctress,’’ said Mrs. Brander crisply, ‘‘ or you would 
have employed her.” 

Fanny laughed, and her dark eyes danced with 
delight—for though a model woman, our heroine 
loved dearly to vex her preceptress. 

“Why, Fanny, Fanny!” said the gentleman, 
turning his fine eye upon his beautiful ward, “ surely 
you are every thing but what Mrs. Brander would 
have you be.” 

‘Indeed, I am no doctress,’’ said Fanny demure- 
ly, “you need not shun me as an Hypocrates, or even 
a Sangrado—I am—”’ 

“An ‘old Dr. Jacob Townsend,’”’ said Mrs. 
Brander, who was scanning a newspaper. 

‘* Spare me, Mrs. Brander,” cried Fanny, * and I 
will never meddle with bees’-wax and mutton suet 
again.” 

** Do you know,” returned the matron, appealing 
to Colonel Roland ; “do you know that about twelve 
yesterday I found this young lady overheating 
herself over a stove, concocting some foolish com- 


pound for the housekeeper, who had mangled her 
finger in a door!” 





“Indeed, shocking!’? exclaimed the bachelor 
guardian. 

‘* You see,” said Fanny, approaehing Mrs. Bran- 
der with mock gravity, and laying her finger on her 
hand. ‘* You see, the recipe said, that bees’-wax, 
mutton suet, rosin, molasses, and spirits of turpen- 
tine, thrown into a copper sauce-pan, and allowed to 
simmer gently—”’ 

* And to be stirred all the while with your fore- 
finger.” 

“ Exactly—to be stirred with my fore-finger—” 

“While the fumes rose into your face—putting 
out your eyes, begriming your features, uncurling 
your hair, and making your forehead as crimson as 
a peony—pshaw, get out.”’ 

Mrs. Brander puckered up her face, and swept out 
of the room like a tragedy-queen, while Fanny’s 
provoking laugh rose, clear and ringing, into her 
ears. 

“*T declare,’’ said Fanny, “ this is too bad. I have 
seen Mrs. Brander, at the north, iron her own 
clothes and pump her own water, and yet, she has 
grown so exquisite at this Bloomingdale of yours, 
colonel, that I cannot even bind up the housekeeper’s 
finger in peace.”’ 

“T don’t know what I shall do with you ladies, 
upon my word,” said the guardian, following with 
his eye the graceful figure of his ward, and glancing 
at the drooping lid and penciled brow—and knowing 
very well what disposition he should like to make 
of her. 

“You are looking very pale,”’ said the girl, after a 
pause. 

““T believe I am on the verge of another chill,” 
said the gentleman; ‘‘ but having so famous a doe- 
tress beside me, I need not be alarmed.”’ 

This threw Fanny into a little panic. She rung 
the bell, and brought her patient a glass of wine, and 
began to think about some pepper-tea—but nothing 
could check the incipient chill. He was led to his 
apartment by his man John, and Fanny was left dis- 
consolate in the wide hall. 

Poor Fanny was restless and uneasy all day. In 
the afternoon she was found hovering about the 
sick-room, and eagerly questioning all who came out 
of that inner sanctum. 

“Ts he no better,’ she inquired of the house- 
keeper, who came out with a solemn visage, and 
some broth on a tray. 

‘Bid Fanny come in,” said Colonel Roland, 
‘this is not the first time I have heard her voice to- 
day.” 

Now, Fanny was in her element—and a pompous 
little nurse was she. Colonel Roland was not very 
sick—the cold stage had passed off, and was suc- 
ceeded by the fever. He felt inclined to talk. His 
eyes were very bright, and his fine face glowed—but 
Fanny wore a very grave face indeed. She held a 
napkin, and a saucer of crushed ice, and a spoon, 
and proceeded to give it to the invalid very care- 
fully and gravely.. She dipped her little hand in ice- 
water, and laid it on his head. 

“You have a soft little hand of your own 
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Fanny, and as cool as a cucumber,” said the in- 
valid. 

“Oh, never mind about my hand,” she answered 
with a charming smile ; ‘‘ Mrs. Brander pronounces 
it decidedly coarse.” 

Never had Colonel Roland seen a nurse so quiet 
and thoughtful, so busy, naive and charming. He 
watched her as she stood before a little table, ar- 
ranging all things thereon to suit her. She had dark- 
ened the room, and was fixing his ices for him— 
getting empty glasses out of her way, and placing 
his powders just at hand, when the hour should 
come for him to take them. He closed his eyes— 
and the fairy nurse tripped cautiously to his couch, 
and laid a cool cloth upon his brow, and then seated 
herself away in a quiet corner with her book—and 
the bachelor guardian thought, or dreamed of the 
angel, with the soft eyes and waxen lids, who bent 
over his couch and ministered to him, as only an 
angel could. 

Oh, ye with gentle tones, and pliant hands formed 
so neatly for such as this—know your place! 
Know that the mother, the wife, the nurse, the com- 
forter, are the offices entrusted to you. Know that 
the happy mother does not envy the conquering 
hero—and the beloved wife would not exchange 
places with the President himself. 

Fanny sat with her book in her hand, and the 
room was cool and still, and the fevered invalid re- 
posed with a smile upon his lips. An hour thus 
passed away, and then another, and still she watched 
beside her patient. The servants were constantly 
coming in noisy groups to the door, to inquire about 
their master; but Fanny, ever on the alert, would 
shake her pretty head at them, and lay her finger 
on her lip with a charming gesture, and perform 
many other delightful feats; a part of which the 
colonel, with half-closed eyes, saw. This guardian, 
to use an old Virginia phrase, was really ‘ playing 
possum,’’ while he watched his witching ward as 
she went through her graceful evolutions—now stir- 
ring a glass of lemonade, and dropping in another 
piece of ice that it might be cool for him when he 
awoke; now looking at her tiny watch, and then 
casting a dreamy glance at the powders, for it was 
time for them to be taken, according to the pre- 
scriptions, and this threw our important little nurse 
in a quandary— must she awake him, or permit 
the hour to pass without giving the powders?” that 
was the question ; and then again, with her eloquent 
pantomime, she turned off a troop who had marched 
4p to the very door in the midst of her ruminations. 

‘‘Fanny, I am awake,” said the colonel. 

“Oh, I am so glad—you must take these powders 
now, I am afraid we are too late with them.” 

Oh! no nectar was ever more delightful to a luxu- 
rious god, than were those powders to our enamored 
colonel. And then the fairy nurse tripped away, 
bearing in her bosom his promise to send for her 
again. 

Colonel Roland himself had placed these stern 
barriers between himself and his fair ward, which 
had been to her so inexplicable and tormenting. 





Why should there be no free and social intercourse in 
a family so secluded? Poor Fanny tried to break 
down the barriers with all her might, but the obdu- 
rate colonel persisted. He only saw the ladies at 
dinner and tea. He was usually very grave, and 
Mrs. Brander always on stilts; so, between the two, 
our heroine led a sad life of it. There must have 
been some strong reason which could have forced a 
gentleman of Colonel Roland’s extreme sensibilities, 
so remorselessly to repulse the fair, clinging creature 
who looked up to him as more than mortal. Still 
our heroine looked for better days—she saw, at 
times, a light stealing from his dark, sad eyes, 
and to her this was the faint dawn of the looked 
for day. 

Great was her alarm when she saw symptoms of 
a relapse into that severe, chilling politeness, which 
she so dreaded. This was a worse state than the 
first. She determined to check him ere he con- 
gealed completely. One day, after dinner, she 
watched her opportunity and gently approached him 
as he sat smoking a fragrant cigar in his long 
piazza. He saw her, as with timid step, she came 
and stood in the door. His heart yearned for her, 
but he sat as frigid as a statue. She leaned against 
the pilaster, and then looking up, she said very 
gravely— 

‘‘T came to tell you that I fear you do not love me 
any more.” 

‘“ What!’ cried the colonel, starting, for he loved 
Fanny very much. 

“Do you love me now as you did when you were 
sick ?” 

‘‘ Yes, a thousand times more—I love you, Fanny, 
as—as—my own child,” said the gentleman with 
emotion. 

‘Then why do you never call me to you? Why 
do you never seek me? I can remember when I 
was a very little girl, you used to take me in your 
arms, and sing to me with your great voice—and I 
used to pull your hair, and slap you, and pinch you— 
oh, those were rare old times—do you not remem- 
ber ?”’ 

* Yes—but Miss Fanny is a grave, dignified, mo- 
dest young lady now.”’ 

‘“T know,” said Fanny, blushing—“ but, but the 
distance between us is too great I think, and I fancy 
it increases every day—” 

The colonel threw away the stump of his cigar— 
and there was a soft mysterious light which came 
over his manly face, and his firm lips quivered into 
a sad, sweet smile, and the tall man trembled, but 
subduing the emotion, which had almost conquered 
as brave a soldier as ever fought for his country, he 
turned to the simple, delicate creature by his side, 
and said— 

‘Shall I tell you, Fanny, why I never seek you 
now? Shall I now open unto you the great unre- 
vealed secret of my heart ?” 

‘No, no!’? cried Fanny; for like lightning a 
thought flashed across her young untutored heart. 

Poor Fanny was near fainting at the bare mention 
of this naughty secret in the great colonel’s heart. 
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«I beg ten thousand pardons!” she cried, and she 
said a hundred foolish things, and sped away to her 
room. 

At tea, Fanny was as still as a mouse. Colonel 
Roland feared that he had hushed the silver voice 
forever. What had he said or done, to bow the 
lovely head so completely? Mrs. Brander talked 
away pompously about herself and her affairs. She 
wished to join a party to Saratoga, she said, and in- 
sisted on taking Fanny with her. To this the guar- 
dian consented, but added, that if Fanny went he 
must go too. This speech nearly finished our he- 
roine. Her timid eye had ventured a peep at the 
distant gentleman, and happened to catch his, as he 
said with peculiar emphasis, that “‘ if she went he 
must go too,” 


As a faithful narrator 1 can no longer conceal the. 


truth. That mischief-loving boy, Cupid, was at 
Bloomingdale—bent on mischief of course. Having 
first wounded the colonel’s stout, well-preserved 
bachelor heart, he had now aimed at Fanny’s, and 
had a mind to draw and shoot away at her’s too. 
Mrs. Brander’s heart he let alone, for she was a 
widow, and Cupid knew, required no assistance 
from him. I do assure my readers, that Miss Fanny 
Vane was more afraid of our heroic colonel than of 
an alligator, and to speak truly, that brave officer 
was becoming rather cowardly himself. Thanks to 
Mrs. Brander’s eternal tongue! for had it not been 
for that unruly member Bloomingdale would have 
been as silent as the island of Juan Fernandez in its 
grave. 

The widow, unannoyed by Cupid, and full of her 
Saratoga trip, was ever in high chat, and kept a 
retinue of milliners and shop-boys in her wake. 
Every day she drove to town—for the colonel lived 
on the heights—and returned with a carriage load of 
trumpery. Fanny, too, plunged into this sea of gew- 
gaws and frippery, which frequently makes up the 
sum total of ladies’ cares and hopes. She was 
always very grave and profound when consulting 
about summer-hats, visites, boxes, laces, and gaiters. 
In her dress our heroine was very coquettish, which 
the colonel admired of all things. Her fine arms, 
rounded shoulders, rich long hair, magnificent eyes, 
and graceful, undulating form, would have made the 
fortune of many ladies. To Colonel Roland, Fanny, 
in her zephyr dress and dazzling complexion, her 
snowy arms, and delicate and dainty feet, her lan- 
guid eye, and dimples, and clustering hair, were be- 
wildering, amazing, and confounding, The man began 
to walk like a somnambulist—to watch, with a quick 
pulse, for the fairy figure gliding always away from 
him, and to catch the light of those eyes which were 
all in all to him. 

It was the fifth of July. Twilight was gathering 
over the earth, and Fanny sat in a summer-parlor, 
breathing odors of rare sweetness, and luxuriating in 
pensive reverie. Colonel Roland came in nervous- 
ly, and sat down on a sofa at a respectable distance 
from his ward. 

“ Fanny, will you come here and sit beside me on 
the sofa?’’ he asked. 





‘T—{—believe,” said Fanny, rising and blushing 
very much, “I believe Mrs. Brander wants me.” 

* And you will not come! I think the distance 
between us is toogreat, do you nct remember ‘ when 
you were a very little girl,’ ete. !” 

“But you must excuse me just now—Mrs. Bran- 
der—”’ 

‘Ts gone to tea with that dear gossip of hers, 
Mrs. Betts, and I shall have you all to myself this 
evening.”’ 

“Oh!” cried Fanny in alarm, ‘“‘ why did she 
leave me alone !” 

“Am I nobody then, Miss Fanny ?” 

‘“Oh, yes—a great deal—but—”’ 

‘‘ But you are afraid of me, upon my word. Well, 
Fanny, I am going away, I am going to Cincinnati 
—will you sit by me now ?” 

Fanny glided to the sofa, and sat about four feet 
from her guardian. 

‘*Fanny, you do not love me.” 

The girl was silent, and shook her curls low over 
her glowing face. 

“You shun me as you would aleper. Oh,I wish 
I were sick again !”’ 

Oh, twilight! twilight of the fifth of July! You 
were the hours of love! Soft, and gently tempered, 
and pleasant to hearts which loved. Who dared in- 
vade thy chosen sanctum—the summer-parlor of 
Bloomingdale! Who dared to raise thy mysterious 
curtain, which was so beautifully descending upon 
the gallant officer and his beloved! 


CHAPTER II. 
Love and Love. How it confounds the simple and 
the wise—including widows and their saptent 
victims. 


Mrs. Brander was a shrewd lady—a very shrewd 
lady. Colonel Roland’s shy attentions to Miss Vane 
did not escape her eye. And Mrs. Brander, like all 
her sex, could easily distinguish between parental 
attentions, guardian attentions, and lover attentions. 
Now this was too bad. The widow had counted on 
the colonel as her own, and she was determined not 
to give him up without an effort. She had quitted 
the seminary at the north, not so much to take care 
of the motherless girl, as to set her cap for the colo- 
nel. His fine eyes, noble brow, lofty mien, splendid 
person, reserved but courtly manners, and magnifi- 
cent estate, had actually impressed her Yankee 
heart. She had been laying preliminary snares for 
him, but had not commenced the game in real earn- 
est. In truth, she was laying up stores and ammu- 
nition then, to commence the siege. How mortify- 
ing to be anticipated by that sly Fanny! She would 
not stand it, that she would’nt. Therefore Mrs. 
Brander was in the house, though she had met 
Colonel Roland on the street, and told him she was 
on her way to Mrs. Bett’s. She entered just as 
Colonel Roland had made a place for Fanny on the 
sofa. She entered, I say, at this interesting mo- 
ment, preceded by a dandy servant-man bearing 
two brilliantly lighted candelabras. No wonder the 
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colonel winked and blinked his eyes, and Fanny 
could not face the light. 

“Tt is very warm,” said the colonel to the lady, 
who, to judge from appearances, was very cool 
indeed. 

** Do you think so?’’ she answered spitefully, glanc- 
ing over her shoulders at the drooping Fanny, who, 
like a crushed violet, was sweet to the last. 

‘**T have news for you, Fanny—but I do not wish 
to deepen your blushes—Allen Grey—our Allen— 
your Allen is in town.” 

‘* Where! when did he come !’’ gasped our hero- 
ine. 

‘** He came over in the 8 o’clock train. He will be 
here in an hour, I have sent the carriage for him.” 

‘ Indeed !”’ said Fanny, retiring to arrange her hair. 

Col. Roland fanned himself violently. He was a 
man easily unbalanced by ladies, and he dared not 
ask any questions about this new importation—Allen 
Grey. 

My discomfited hero—for Col. Roland is my hero 
—though most ladies would have preferred Mr. Allen 
Grey—strolled out on the portico, leaving Mrs. Bran- 
der to receive her guest. 

Twilight had deepened into the gorgeous night of 
midsummer. The breezes gamboled here and there, 
ondowny wings. They came inat French windows, 
and nestled in rose-tinted curtains, and rocked to and 
fro on ladies ringlets—and kissed the fairest brows— 
and stirred the widow’s gossimar cap—and swayed, 
and swooped impertinently across that choicely cul- 
tivated spot occupied and graced by the moustache 
of Mr. Allen Grey. 

Colonel Roland was nervous and uneasy—and to 
calm his perturbation of mind, he strolled back into 
Mrs. Brander’s summer parlor. 

Here he found Allen Grey—a slender moustached 
youth, of easy assurance, and as pert as a fice dog. 
He was sitting unceremoniously by Fanny, toying 
with her handkerchief and golden tassled fan—and 
lisping, in an undertone, to Colonel Roland’s ward. 
Such cool impertinance from a mere boy, was un- 
bearable. The colonel drew a chair by Mrs. Bran- 
der, who put on some of the blithest, prettiest, bland- 
est, sweetest, and most winning smiles, ever worn 
by widow fora special purpose. Presently a silvery 
peal of laughter came from the window near which 
Fanny sat, and Colonel Roland, U.S. A., felt like 
choking somebody on the spot. 

“ A beautiful tableaux!” said Mrs. Brander, point- 
ing toward Fanny and heradmirer. The gentleman 
scorned to look at any such aggravating tableaux, 
and Mrs. Brander proceeded to sketch it for him— 
‘‘ Just beneath the shadowy drapery,”’ said the widow, 
‘* young Allen reclines, in graceful nonchalence—his 
careless neck cloth—finely turned limbs—soft fair 
hand—and chestnut hair, in bold relief. There he 
sits, with eye up-raised, while Fanny (by the way, 
in a new dress—I never saw her so tastefully dressed 
before,) looks down into those clear depths, which 
look back love—ahem! Her eyes sparkle with a 

vibratory light—her jetty curls tremble on her flushed 
cheek—her fringed lids quiver, as do the uncertain 





dimples about her mouth. Now she turns full to the 
light, and the large eyes are up, and looking full and 
bright—and the long curl sweeping across her noble 
bust—and there is a newer life come o’er our Fanny !” 

‘Mrs. Brander—Mrs. Brander—I pray you, talk 
about something else,’’ cried the military man, with 
clenched fists, and closed teeth. 

I am a writer of very humble experiences, and do 
not wish to thrust my crude opinions into people’s 
faces,—but I have seen many a noble, manly speci- 
men—lofty, profound, majestic, and proud, excessive- 
ly annoyed by these fellows, with easy graces, cool 
impudence, and most insufferable composure. Now, 
this little fellow, scarcely of age, deliberately took 
the pas, right in our worthy colonel’s face. Le 
whispered to Fanny, praised her singing, took her 
out on the portico, engaged her for a drive on the 
morrow, insinuated himself into her favor, accommo- 
dated his pliant manners to her extreme diffidence, 
drew her out imperceptibly to laugh and joke—and 
to tell the truth, almost made a gentleman present 
sick. 

** And who is this Allen Grey !” the colonel asked 
fiercely of Mrs. Brander, as the young couple strolled 
off together. 

**Oh!—has Fanny never mentioned him in your 
confidential chats,’’ asked this artful widow, with 
sweet and indignant surprise. 

‘‘No, madam,’’ replied the colonel, who after- 
ward confessed, that he felt as foolish on this occa- 
sion as he did at Chepultepec, when he charged a 
brother officer with his bayonet, and would have 
killed him on the spot, for a dastardly pepper-box of 
a Mexican, but for the entreaties of his friends, who 
laid the case before him in a gentle manner, and 
turned him in his mad career. 

“Well, really, now,” said the widow, looking 
down, and biting the corner of her pocket handker- 
chief, ‘‘ since she is evidently so anxious to conceal 
it—I dare say she has her own reasons—perhaps I 
had better remain silent, with your permission.” 

Our bachelor friend was not unlike a bold, boister- 
ous lion in anet. Despising the frail meshes which 
bound him, yet every moment feeling and testing their 
strength—he determined to plunge about, and kick, 
and cavort, until he bursted them, and was once more 
a free man. 

‘“‘Certainly—certainly,”’ he answered, with a sneer, 
“T would not pry into you ladies’ affairs, though, 
upon my word, you are the most mysterious crea- 
tures. I am afraid I shall never know all your sex. 
I am now bordering on forty, Mrs. Brander,—(the 
colonel had been forty before he brought his ward 
home,)—and I am totally ignorant of that shadowy 
race. I see young ladies every day—knitting, sew- 
ing, doing fancy stitches, and keeping house, under 
their mothers’ eyes—and I exclaim, what charming 
simplicity !—what happy innocence! I question this 
placid, dutiful young lady, and I find her enveloped 
in mystery. Love scrapes, parental tyranny, furious 
heroes, and fierce and relentless romance, all hover 
about this young lady, who diligently plys her needle, 
and rises at six A. M.” 
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‘- Exactly,” said Mrs. Brander. “Here is our 
Fanny, under one’s very eyes, so tender and sly, with 
the softest dove-like eyes and sweetest blushhood, 
wincing her guardian—out-generaling her governess 
—and the bold heroine of a complicated love-scrape. 
Who would have thought it!” Mrs. Brander raised 
her hands in dismay—and the colonel’s heart sank— 
sank—like a tadpole in the water, never to rise again. 
The notes of a guitar—tinkle—tinkle—t wang—twang 
—came from the portico into the colonei’s ear, and 
then the infernal voice of young Allen lisping forth— 


‘¢ Dark-eyed one, dark-eyed one, I languish for thee!?’ 


Hero of Chepultepec, you are vanquished! Bache- 
lor of forty, make your will, and give up the ghost, 
as quickly as you conveniently can, other feet are 
in your shoes, other voices whisper in the rapt ear 
of your beloved! Another song steps in at the French 
window, and cooly attacks the colonel’s ear—it runs 
thus— 

‘¢ When stars are in the quiet skies, 
Then most I pine for thee, 

Bend on me then thy tender eyes, 
As stars look on the sea,’’ etc. 

“ Confound that impudent fellow,’’ muttered the 
lord of Bloomingdale. He strode up and down the 
room, heedless of Mrs. Brander’s elaborate person and 
new cap—indeed, he did not care a pin for a phalanx 
of widows in smart head gear at that moment. He 
walked up and down—and like the valiant uncle T o- 
by, whistled ‘ Lillebullero,”’ and by that means let 
off a considerable quantity of steam in a short while. 

The youngster took his leave, and Fanny sat by 
the window alone. The colonel saw her there—as 
pure and fair as a moonbeam. Even Mrs. Brander’s 
rancorous tongue could not destroy the prestige of 
our hero’s divinity. The young girl, artless and un- 
conscious, spoke, and her voice’s witchery began to 
throw new fetters over him. He leaned back, and 
allowed her gentle tones and pleasant words to do 
their work, just as that remarkable traveler, Gulli- 
ver, permitted the Lilliputians to throw their tiny 
cables over his huge frame, and bind him as they 
would. The existence of a life time was as nothing. 
The colonel could no longer resist, and he yielded up 
to her, and no longer battled for that independence, 
and glorious freedom which had once been his. Ma- 
ny, and many a fair hand had tried in vain to bring 
forth music from the deep, grand chords of our hero’s 
once invulnerable heart. Behold, he was being led 
by achild! Was this the spirit for whom he had 
waited forty years? It was—and the answer came 
in every murmur and swell, which agitated his full 
grown heart, 

The night was far advanced, and our guardian, 
both miserable and happy, arose to say good night. 

“* Good night !”? said Fanny. 

‘Good night, Miss Vane,” was the chilly response, 
and the monster colonel strode away. Fanny’seyes 
filled with tears. Her guardian, who had been the 
best of men, was so changed. At one moment he 
would worship his Fanny, and at another, toss her 
from him with an air. Now he would invite her to 


nestle in his very bosom, and then repulse her like 
ademon. Poor Fanny was continually in tears— 
but Colonel Roland saw them not. She would have 
died before he should have seen one of the many 
tears shed for him. 

He was handsome, learned, and good—and Fanny 
loved him very much; but Mrs. Brander would 
never let her talk to him, Just as this interesting 
couple would be on the verge of opening their hearts 
to each other, in Mrs. Brander would bounce, and 
skillfully set them by the ears in less than five 
minutes. This widow and her adroit machinations 
so harassed our hero that he came very near com- 
Fmitting suicide to get rid of her. These manceuver- 
ing Women can do a great deal of mischief when 
they set their heads to work. Imagine a sensitive 
bachelor, beset by a widow as old as himself, while 
he was dying for a sweet, timid girl—all in the same 
house? At every turn he encountered Mrs. Brander 
but never a téte-a-téte could he contrive with Fanny. 
The colonel vowed that this should be his first and 
last love scrape. Never again would he be deceived 
by an angel’s face and an artless tongue. Had he 
not trusted her, and had she not, according to Mrs. 
Brander’s report, been in love, and corresponding 
with a moustached city dandy for a year? 

These thoughts and feelings brought on another 
chill—and Colonel Roland found himself in bed on a 
warm day in July, covered with a dozen blankets. 
His doors were barred against poor, unoffending 
Fanny—and she roved about Bloomingdale like a 
troubled spirit. 

The doctor came and went. John and the house- 
keeper had the entree, while poor Fanny was 
thrust out. 

** Has his fever risen?” she asked of John. 

“Yes, Miss—he is calling for ice all the time, 
Miss.” 

‘What does Dr. Smith think ?”’ 

*¢ Ah, you too hard for me now, Miss Fanny—you 
is dat. He shakes his head monstrous wise, Miss. 
He may think master’s very sick, or he may think 
he’s on the mend—I can’t tell, to save my life, 
Miss Fanny. 

*“Why do you not ask him, John?” 

“T does ask him. I puts dat question to him every 
time he comes; but he jus only looks sideways at 
me so, and says,’ ‘We shall sce, John—we shall 
see ;’ which I knowed very well before, Miss,’ 
said John, stoutly. It was evident that Fanny and 
John knew nothing of this learned profession. Like 
oracles and good rules, they worked both ways. 
Our friend tossed and pitched, and finally grew de- 
lirious under Dr. Smith’s most skillful hands—and 
now the wise bachelor’s cherished secret was gone. 
He raved about Fanny—Fanny Vane. The dis- 
creet physician ordered every body out but himself 
and John—and they were the depositories of Col. 
Roland’s life secret. 

“Fanny! Fanny! I love you!” cried Colonel 
Roland, wildly. 

*‘T thought so, old hoss,”’ said John, winking at 








the doctor. 
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“Where is the ice, Fanny? Come with your 
cool hands, oh, come!” 

‘ Now you talking prime,’”’ observed the sooty 
attendant. ‘ Just let dat cat a leetle furder out de 
wallet, will you?” 

“ Fanny—Fanny ! come, oh, come !”’ 

“You slights the widder—josh! I thought ’t was 
the widder had turned master’s head—she’s enough 
to make it quake—my powers !”’ 

The doctor hovered about the bed as only doctors 
can, and nodded approvingly at his friend the colonel, 
and was as bland and pleasant as a May morning, 
under any circumstances. 

‘Ts this Dr. Smith, or is it Mrs. Brander?” cried 
Colonel Roland, looking wildly at the doctor, who, 
to his unsettled eye, looked hostile and Brander-like. 

“Do you not know me, colonel? Pray think a 
little ; just let me take this leech from your temple, 
if you please.” 

“Very well, sir,’’ said our hero; ‘“‘do as you like 
—but Mrs. Brander is not to come into this room— 
do you hear, John? Nor into my part of this house, 
on any errand whatever—do you understand, John ?”’ 

‘‘ Exactly, sir,’’ said the negro, bowing; “ she’s 
to be kept off, sir—like a pointer from a partridge, 
sir,—exactly, sir.”’ 

A little tap was heard at the door—and John 
officiously bowed in Miss Fanny’s maid, with the 
large ear-rings; who came with Miss Vane’s com- 
pliments, and a pine-apple nicely iced, and to know 
how the colonel was. 

‘‘Master’s very bad—very bad indeed, Miss 
Julie,’ said John, relieving her of the pine-apple, 
and seeing her safe across the passage. 

‘‘Miss Fanny’s very uneasy about him,” said 
Julie to John, who was a most ardent and devoted 
admirer of hers. 

‘‘ Yes, Miss—I understand it all. You can tell 
Miss Fanny dat he is in good hands—I may say de 
best of hands, Miss Julie—being myself and Dr. 
Smith. But we hasn’t brought him over yet, Miss 
Julie; you know master is not a easy man brought 
over no time; and he is monstrous reluctant to talk 
sensible with me and Dr. Smith. He’s wuss than 
a young colt to hold, of times—but gently—gently— 
says the doctor to me, before I collars him, you see, 
Miss Julie.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Steptoe,” said Julie—for that 
was John’s name in certain circles, where he was a 
brilliant and a shining light. 

‘‘ Very welcome, Miss Julie; sorry I cannot see 
you to the foot of the stairs, Miss, but am obliged to 
assist the doctor. Hoping you will call again, I 
kiss your hand, and say good evening and so forth,” 
and with many bows to the dark lady of his adoration, 
the gallant Mr. Steptoe stepped back into his master’s 
chamber. 

Our learned and nimble doctor—of course—did not 
permit his patient to linger long in his fantastic realm. 
By means known only to the faculty, he brought Mrs. 
Brander’s victim back to terre firma. And long be- 
fore Miss Julie and ear-rings again tapped at the door, 
he was as mild asa lamb in the shearer’s hands. He 








was very pale from depletion, and the Doctor had 
starved him, secundum artum—therefore, Col. Ro- 
land looked badly. His man John declared “ He 
never seed three days wust a man so, since he was 
born,”—this he said to Julia, in their romantic in- 
terviews under the cellar cap, where John went to 
get his meals, and to do a little courting for himself. 

Dr. Smith, who was going and coming, at all hours 
—accidently encountered Mrs. Brander in the hall. 
Dr. Smith was a bland, pleasant, courtly, physician, 
and philanthropist ; and Mrs. Brander, as we all know, 
the sweetest, and most irresistable of widows. The 
Doctor was a widower, with five little responsibili- 
ties—of course, Mrs. Brander dearly loved children 
—and she informed the gentleman, with tears in her 
eyes, that she had lost her dear little twins, just as 
they began to totter about, and lisp “mama.” This 
moved the Doctor, for he had three at that most in- 
teresting age. 

**Oh! how Ishould love them,” cried the widow, 
and made a feint of catching the words ere they pass- 
ed her lips, and then blushed, &c. Mrs. Brander 
Was never caught napping. She was ever on the 
look out, for stray widowers, bachelors, and such 
lawful game, as chance might throw in her way. 

I declare, a looker on might see many phases of 
the tender passion at Bloomingdale. Mrs. Brander 
and the Doctor, just beginning to flutter about the 
heart, when they met in the hall. Col. Roland liter- 
ally pining away, and dying peacemeal, of a mous- 
tached dandy. Fanny, in tears, but still uncom- 
plaining, and trembling, and hoping against hope. 
John and the incomparable Julia, on the verge of an 
engagement—indeed, Miss Julie declared that her 
decision depended entirely on Miss Fanny’s disposi- 
tion of the sick Colonel. 

Ido assure my reader, that all the boluses in the 
Dispensatory did not act upon the colonel with such 
felicity, as Dr. Smith’s evident admiration of 
Mrs. Brander. He encouraged the Doctor’s passion 
—called her a charming and accomplished lady—and 
by divers and sundry efforts, worked the good physi- 
cian up into a formal proposal. When the lord of 
Bloomingdale again entered the summer parlor, Mrs. . 
Brander was the fair and happy fiancer of Dr. Smith. 

But Fanny, our timid Fanny, was grown into a 
tyrant. She scarcely spoke to Col. Roland. She 
tossed her head disdainfully—dressed charmingly— 
and flaunted wilfully by her guardian, displaying the 
finest shoulders and most scornful eyes. 

Every thing went right with our hero—but Fanny, 
she seemed bent on coquettry—delighted in torturing 
him—and concentrated all the arts of her sex upon 
that unhappy man. At last, growing desperate—he 
watched his opportunity—and caught her hand as she 
flitted across his path one evening in her usual tan- 
talizing way. 

‘‘You are rude, sir,” said Fanny, shrugging her 
shoulders, and drawing herself up with an air. 

‘‘T am sorry you think so—but listen to me.” 

“T am going out to tea.” 

“ But it is early—and I love you very much.” 

“So you have told me.” 


” 
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“ Well, I tell you again—I am dying for you—ac- 
tually dying.” 

Fanny looked at the rosy tips of her fingers as 
though she had found something of immense impor- 
tance there. 

“« Now, if you cannot make me happy, after all my 
sufferings—I shall go away. I shall go to Europe, 
and never come back. I know it is foolish in me to 
be loving my own ward in this way—who is so young 
—but I cannot help it, Fanny—indeed, my dear girl, 
I cannot.” 

‘“‘ You have been very chilly of late,’’ said our mo- 
dest Fanny, actually stumbling awkwardly on a pun. 

“Have 1? Oh, ——,’’ the Colonel laughed. 

Just then, John, who was escorting the lovely Julia 
under the portico, around to the cellar cap, heard the 
Colonel say, “‘ My own Fanny—my life, my love,” 
and all that. This was as music from the spheres to 


John. 

‘‘ Now, Miss Julie, decide me too,”’ implored the 
ardent servant-man. 

‘‘T must learn my mistress’s decision first,’’ said 
the lady with the ear-rings. 

«Don’t you hear ’em just over head, my lovely 
Jady.”” 








“ Pshaw !” said Julie. 

‘* Now listen, do—take my word for it, Miss Julie 
— it’s all right above—just let me salute your hand 
in token,’ implored Mr. Steptoe ardently. Here 
John hung on to Miss Julie’s hand like a drowning 
man to a straw—and caressed that charming extremi- 
ty, covered with brass rings, until he was summoned 
to get Col. Roland’s cloak, who was going out to tea 
with Miss Fanny. 

There were three weddings at Bloomingdale in the 
Fall, and I am sorry I have no moral to tack on here. 
The only moral I can find, is—that if all handsome 
ladies were as modest and wise as my heroine—there 
would be fewer runaway matches—fewer miserable 
parents—and more happy wives. 

Indeed, I congratulate myself on having found a 
lady who refused the fellow with the guitar and mous- 
taches—and fixed her affections on something more 
substantial. Where is the lady whose heart could 
have withstood the neck cloth, the guitar, and the 
charming moustaches of Mr. Allen Grey! I can 
only point to my heroine, and say, that, with all those 
attractions, she thought him no more to compare 
to Col. Roland, than Count D’Orsey to General 
Washington! 





TuEy say that Winter ’s dreary— 
But ’tis not so to me; 

I look from out the window, 

And a host of beauties see. 


The little birds come tripping 
In a flock to peck the snow; 
The flakes fall soft around them, 
Like jet in pearls they glow. 


The icy trees are dancing 
In many a sunny beam; 

Not a group of diamond castles 
Could rival them, I ween. 


And then the rosy children 
That leap and play in glee, 

Stooping to pelt each other, 

Is a glorious sight to see. 


WINTER. 
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And then the jingling sleigh-bells 
And lads and lasses gay, 

And the horses proudly dashing 

Like wingéd ones away. 


O! there ’s beauty in the winter— 








On the roof, ground, bush, and tree; 
Come, look without the window, 
And acknowledge it with me. 


O! Summer, it is cheery, 
Spring a pretty train doth bring; 
And Autumn, it is grandly seré, 
But oh! for me I'°ll cling 


To Winter’s higher beauties— 

Its fresh wind, wild and free ; 
Though ye worship other seasons— 
This glittering one give me. 





I saw at sunrise, in the East, a cloud, 
A form upon the sky ; at first it seemed 
So dark and threatning, but at length it beamed 
Into a glow of tender light, endowed 
By the soft rising beams. How mild and sweet 
It smiled, how full of holy tenderness ! 
How like some hovering Angel did it greet 
My heart until I kneeled the sight to bless. 


THE SUNRISE CLOUD. 
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It brightened more and more, but less and less 
It melted, leading farther still my gaze 


Into the heavens. With lovelier, lovelier dress 
It passed until it vanished in a blaze. 
Thus sorrow, kindled by Religion’s light, 
Turns to a tender joy, and points toward heaven our 
sight. 
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We remember, as if it had been yesterday, John 
Randolph in his coffin. We were then but a lad, 
yet we had long regarded his name with that mingled 
wonder and curiosity with which youth looks up to 
greatness; and when we heard that he was dead, 
that he lay in state at the City Hotel, we went, with 
awe, to gaze upon his remains. The room was 
darkened, and but few persons admitted at a time. 
Sickness had emaciated a face which had ever been 
meagre, so that the first emotion was one of immi- 
tigable pain. But this soon yielded to other feel- 
ings. We saw before us the statesman, who, when 
comparatively a boy, had bearded Patrick Henry in 
debate, and who subsequently through a long life 
had wielded a wit and eloquence that recalled the 
splendors of ancient oratory ; yet here he lay, a heap 
of dust, senseless and dumb as the meanest of his 
kind. The voice had lost its cunning; the brain had 
ceased to work; the strange, wild heart of that me- 
teoric being was stilled forever. Could this majestic 
forehead, once the temple of a mighty intellect, be 
now only so much inanimate clay? Were those 
the eyes, sunk deep beneath the darkening lids, 
which had shot their living lightnings through legis- 
lative halls? There, laid meekly by his side, gloved 
with all the decorous mockery of the grave, was 
the long, thin finger, whose tremulous motion had 
struck pretenders speechless with terror, and made 
even the stout hearts of veteran debaters quail— 
was it never more to be lifted in menace? The lips, 
which had uttered such biting sarcasms—were they 
closed forever? Butthese were not the only reflec- 
tions that possessed us. Over that wan face, as if 
written by some mysterious agency, was a weird 
look, like that of a dread wizard gone to his account, 
recalling the ominous expression the dead man him- 
self had used when living, that his whole name and 
race lay under acurse. The last of his line; ship- 
wrecked in all his hopes; after a life that, on his own 
confession, had been a mistake, he lay there now, 
a mute lesson, teaching the vanity of earthly things, 
and the helplessness of the loftiest intellect to confer 
happiness on its possessor. That lesson we shall 
never forget. 

John Randolph, of Roanoke, was born at Cawsons, 
Prince George County, Virginia, on the 2d of June, 
1773. His ancestors belonged to the best blood of 
the Colony. On his father’s side he was descended 
from Col. William Randolph, of Warwickshire, Eng- 
land, the head of all the various families of the name 
which have since become conspicuous in America. 
Through his mother he traced his lineage back to 


* The Life of John Randolph of Roanoke. By Hugh 
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Pocahontas, and up to a long line of native princes, 
who had ruled with undisputed sway from the Alle- 
ghanies to the sea. When but two years old he lost 
his father. His boyhood, in consequence, was partly 
spent at the residence of his maternal grandfather, 
a princely mansion near the mouth of the Appo- 
matox river, commanding an unrivalled prospect of 
wooded intervals, picturesque country-seats, and a 
wide, broad bay. In this courtly retreat was dis- 
pensed the magnificent hospitality of a Virginian of 
the olden time—a capacious stud, large retinues of 
servants, and the free, open hand of the owner, re- 
calling the baronial state of the English cavaliers. 
All this was not without its effect on the impressible 
mind of the child. Amid such luxury and grandeur 
what wonder that John Randolph imbibed ideas of 
social life that clung to him to his latest hour, and 
colored, as we shall see, his entire career. In a 
word, he grew up at heart an aristocrat. Even 
when leading in the republican party in Congress, he 
never forgot for a moment he was a gentleman born, 
and not one of what he scornfully stigmatized as 
“the base proletarian rout.’’ His sympathies were 
always with the large landed proprietors. His 
model, first and last, was the British manorial lord. 
His scorn never kindled so quick, nor blazed so high 
as at what he called the presumption of the rabble. 
To the day of his death he lamented the repeal 
of the law of primogeniture, as the fatal blow which 
had destroyed forever the proud state of the elder 
times. And, indeed, even those who rejoice over 
the extinction of that unjust privilege, cannot but 
regret the destruction of a class which, with all its 
haughtiness, threw a grandeur over social life such 
as America has scarcely beheld since. 

For we never think of the faded glory of Virginia 
without a melancholy pang. In wandering amid 
the deserted walks that traverse the ruined gardens 
of her ancient homesteads, the stranger must be in- 
sensible indeed, who does not, for a while, forget 
the present, and find himself transported to the past 
—to days when stately ladies walked between the 
clipped box-trees, when powdered gentlemen defer- 
entially attended their fair partners, when the lordly 
dwelling echoed through half the night to the in- 
spiring music of the reel. But the illusion soon 
vanishes. The visiter treads on a broken twig, and 
the scene of enchantment fades at the sound. He 
looks around. The music is hushed, the dancers 
are gone. In place of all this joy and splendor he 
beholds a decayed garden and a ruinous mansion. 
He advances witha sigh to the end of the walk, and 
sees fields that once waved with harvests now over- 
grown with rank weeds. Nor does the desolation 
stop here. In sight is the roofless church, where 
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the proud owners of this decayed dwelling once wor- 
shiped, companions of others as opulent, as stately, 
as magnificent as themselves. IJmpelled by a melan- 
choly awe, he advances toward the tottering edifice, 
and starting the rabbit from his burrow, or the bat 
from his post in the tower, enters the dilapidated 
grave-yard, where the thick, high grass almost con- 
ceuls the sinking tombs. He reads a few of the 
inscriptions and deciphers an armorial bearing. 
These record the names of the magnates of their 
time, whose descendants now wander impoverished 
over the nation, or starve in some tottering edifice. 
That tells of a race which fought at Hastings ; which 
stormed Acre with Richard of the Lion Heart ; which 
bled at Cressy, Poictiers and Agiacourt ; and which 
gathered with chivalrous devotion around the banner 
of the First Charles at Nottingham and Marston 
Moor: but a race whose kingly fame is over, and 
whose last representative, if he survives at all, is 
ashamed to confess the poverty into which he has 
fallen: The haughty age of the Old Dominion is 
gone forever. If the patriot rejoices over it, the poet 
remembers it with a sigh. 

In 1778 the widowed Mrs. Randolph married St. 
George Tucker, and returned to Matoax, the seat 
of her first husband. The boyhood of Randolph 
passed without any event more striking than a flight 
with his family at the time of Arnold’s invasion. 
He grew up a pale, delicate lad, fond of miscellane- 
ous reading, willful in temper, but with a susceptible 
heart. His gusts of passion were so fierce that he 
sometimes swooned away. He loved solitude: his 
only amusement was angling. The first serious 
blow his delicately organized nature received was in 
the death of his mother, who died when he was fif- 
teen ; and he seems never to have entirely recovered 
from the melancholy monomania which this misfor- 
tune developed in his character. His education 
meanwhile went on, but in an jndifferent way. He 
was at school awhile in Virginia, and afterward at 
Princeton and New York, but his application. was 
desultory, and his acquisitions consequently few. 
He learned a little Greek, which he soon forgot, and 
picked up a smattering of Latin. The sterner ana- 
lytical studies he scarcely seems to have approached. 
But his mind was one that was silently educating 
itself by observation of society, by conversation, by 
reading the best authors. At eighteen he could not 
construe a line in Plato; but at ten he had already 
perused Plutarch; Gil Blas, Pope’s Homer, Voltaire’s 
Charles the Twelfth, Don Quixotte, and the Arabian 
Nights. He had thus unconsciously fed that poetic 
fire with which he was born, and which made him 
ever sympathize with the world of fancy rather than 
of fact. He had formed for himself a style which he 
could not have improved, even if he had studied for 
that purpose alone: it was racy, forcible, apt, rising 
at times to great beauty, and always correct and 
chaste. Few men have spoken or written the Eng- 
lish language with a clearer idea of its idioms, or 
with a better command of its vocabulary. Much of 
the power of Randolph’s eloquence arose from his 
mastery of the old Saxon terms. The right word 





always came up when wanted. In the stormy mind 
of the great orator thought and expression were one ; 
the thunderbolt and lightning fell together. 

Randolph probably received his bias toward poli- 
tics from attending the debates of the first Congress ; 
for he was at that time in New York, as a student 
of Columbia College. He knew personally many 
of the Virginia delegation, and spent much of his 
leisure with them. As his then associates were 
mostly of the republican party, and already engaged 
in a violent opposition to federalism, he naturally 
adopted their principles. It was at the feet of Gray- 
son, Lee, Bland, Tucker and others of similar 
faith, that the young disciple imbibed his creed. 
With the right or wrong of that dispute we shall not 
presumo to meddle. Both sides could boast able 
debaters, pure patriots, experienced statesmen. The 
federalists were proud, and not without cause, of 
Hamilton, Marshall, Jay, Adams, and a host of 
others, many of whom had shed their blood in bat- 
tle, and all of whom had participated in the struggle 
for freedom. The republicans, with equal justice, 
gloried in Jefferson, who had framed the Declaration 
of Independence, and in Mason, Burr, Grayson, 
Bland, and, at a later day, the authoritative Madi- 
son. The one party contended for a strict, the other 
for a liberal construction of the constitution. The 
federalists upheld a national bank, a tariff, and a 
funded debt; and the republicans, in general terms, 
opposed all three. In time other questions became 
involved in the dispute. The French Revolution, 
which drew all Europe into its vortex, moved the 
waters of political life even in America, affected the 
relations of our two great parties, and increased the 
excitement more than ever. Mutual misrepresen- 
tations abounded. The republicans accused their 
antagonists of favoring a monarchy, because a treaty 
had been made with England, because John Adams 
drove a coach and four, because an insult to our 
minister in Paris was met with proper spirit. The 
federalists, with an exaggeration as great, charged 
the state’s-rights party with attempts to upheave 
society, because Jefferson fraternized with French 
Jacobins, because the pomp of the vice-president 
was denounced, because Duane asserted the right 
of France to refuse receiving an obnoxious minister. 
At this late day, when those animosities are over, 
we might smile at the excitement of the opposing 
parties, if it was not for a fear that in our own gene- 
ration there may prevail misunderstandings as 
groundless, and exaggerations as false. 

But though Randolph belonged to the republican 
party, he did not implicitly adopt all its maxims. He 
was, in fact, opposed to it in many points. He was 
not a democrat in any sense of that name; but only 
an enemy of consolidation. At heart he was a con- 
servative, hating all new measures, but especially 
those which affected his native state. He loved 
Virginia before every thing, and her old institutions 
better than the new. He grudged the smallest sa- 
crifice of her sovereignty, and, if he had been in the 
Convention of 1787, would probably have stood out 
inflexibly against the Union. Even as a boy, lost 
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in the crowd at Washington’s inauguration, he fan- 
cied that he saw poison under the wings of the new- 
fledged constitution. Later in his life, later than the 
period of which we now speak, he opposed a neces- 
sary war because it would affect the interests of his 
native commonwealth; and he never even rejoiced 
over its victories, but lamented, on the contrary, that 
they would only prolong the strife. Yet, when the 
enemy began to ravage the Chesapeake, when the 
shores of his loved Virginia were assailed, he rose 
from a couch of pain, called for boot and saddle, gal- 
loped to head-quarters, and was as ready as the 
youngest and ablest to die for the old soil where his 
fathers slept. The ancient dominion, indeed, was 
his mistress, his bride, his all. He loved her in 
youth as the chosen of his heart, in his declining age 
as the child of his affections. But he worshiped her 
more for what she had been than for what she was. 
His pride in her departed power colored his whole 
political conduct; and he became, in consequence, 
that strange anomaly, a republican and an oligarch. 
Tn this, however, as in all things eise, he felt rather 
than reasoned. 

From the period he left college until his twenty- 
sixth year, he led an idle, discursive life, now reading 
and now traveling, this year in Philadelphia, that in 
Georgia. His restlessness and irritability had al- 
ready become proverbial. In 1795 he lost his sole 
surviving brother. The shock seems to have been 
terrible. His temper became more morose, his con- 
duct more eccentric than ever. He brooded over 
his desolate situation, the last of his line, without 
brother or sister, parents or friends, until he had 
wrought himself up almost to the pitch of insanity. 
At night he walked his chamber, exclaiming ‘‘ Mac- 
beth hath murdered sleep,”’ or calling for his horse, 
galloped around the plantation with loaded fire-arms. 
“ Not a drop of Logan’s blood,” he muttered to him- 
self; “the most bereaved and pitiable of the step- 
sons of nature.”? His estate, at this time, was en- 
cumbered—a legacy of debt left by his father; and 
the annoyance created by the liquidation of the claim 
still further irritated his morbid mind. To crown 
all, an attachment which he formed proved disas- 
trous. The lady was a daughter of Mr. Ward, of 
W intapeke, and had been, in childhood, a playmate 
of Randolph. He never recovered from this blow. 
No second image seems to have gained a foothold 
in his heart. For more than thirty years he secretly 
worshiped the idol of his youth, and when, in his old 
age he lay down to die friendless and alone, her 
vision haunted his fevered dreams, and her name 
was murmured by his failing tongue. 

In 1799 he was induced, by the persuasions of his 
friends, to become a candidate for Congress. It was 
a period of great political excitement. The admin- 
istration had resolved upon war with France, a mea- 
sure to which the republicans were opposed; and 
each party was straining its utmost to elect its own 
candidates. Virginia, as in 1785, was the principal 
battle-field. It was the practice then, as now, for 
the opposite competitors to harangue the people at 
the hustings, Randolph’s district was that of Old 








Charlotte, and his antagonist for Congress was Pow- 
hatan Bolling. But the federal candidate was no 
orator, and on this occasion, had left his cause to 
the celebrated Patrick Henry, who, though origin- 
ally hostile to the Constitution, had, since its adop- 
tion, joined the predominant party, and had now 
consented at the express solicitation of Washington, 
to be a candidate for the Virginia Legislature. When 
it was known that the “old man eloquent’? would 
once more address the people of Charlotte, the 
whole country turned out to hear him speak. 
Haughty owners of thousands of acres, and grave doc- 
tors of divinity, with professors of the neighboring 
college mingled in the eager crowd with petty land- 
holders and jockey attorneys. Through this expectant 
concourse strode the federal candidate, equipped in his 
laced scarlet coat, tall, proud, overbearing, confident 
of success. There, too, was the immortal Henry, 
feeble with disease rather than with age, feeling that 
he was already touched with the hand of death, but 
resolute to strike a last blow for what he thought 
the cause of truth. The people, aware that they 
might never behold him again, followed him about 
like a father. So reverent, indeed, was their beha- 
vior, that a zealous itinerant, shocked at what he 
styled idolatry, cried out rebukingly that the man 
was not a god. “No,” said the old patriot, with 
mild reproof, turning to the speaker, ‘* No, indeed, 
my friend. I am but a poor worm of the dust—as 
fleeting and unsubstantial as the shadow of the cloud 
that flies over your fields, and is remembered no 
more.’? And then, having first been lifted on the 
stand, he poured out such a flood of eloquence, min- 
gled with so much matured wisdom, that when he 
ceased and fell back exhausted into the arms of his 
friends, his auditors, men as they were, wept like 
children. 

It was in reply to this parting address, which, 
under the circumstances, had something of a sacred 
character, that Randolph rose to speak. Few of 
those present had ever seen him. Others only re- 
membered him as a strange figure, which they had 
beheld flitting past their houses in the shades of 
evening like another wild-huntsman. All started 
therefore when a tall, slender, effeminate youth, ap- 
parently not yet out of his nonage, with a thin face 
and a beardless chin, walked forward on the stand, 
Tradition has recorded his dress on that occasion, 
and we are thus enabled to conjure up the very 
image of the man. His light hair was combed hack 
from his forehead into the customary cue, and he 
wore a blue trock, buff small-clothes, and fair-top 
boots. His high-cheek-bones, his massy brow, and 
his brilliant hazel-eyes arrested attention at once, 
He was deadly pale. For some moments he stood 
in silence, his lips quivering, his eyes swimming in 
tears. He evidently felt the apparent sacrilege of 
his position. But this mute appeal won for him 
a generous forgiveness at once. Had he been training 
for an orator all his life, he could not have acted 
more skillfully than he did now under the impulse 
of the moment. At last a few broken words fell 
from his lips. They were words of apology for the 
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presumption of one so young in addressing the peo- 
ple after the venerable father who had just sat down ; 
but it was an honest difference of opinion, he said, 
and he hoped to be pardoned while he explained, as 
became the occasion, the reasons why he offered 
himself as a candidate for Congress. The modesty 
of this exordium made him partisans at once. His 
very youth pleaded for him, as age before had pleaded 
for Patrick Henry. Every auditor stood silent and 
breathless. And now, at last, the orator ventured to 
launch into his subject. For three hours he held the 
people spell-botnd by his words. No record of his 
address, further than we have mentioned, has come 
down to us; but it could have been no mean effort 
to have chained attention so long, especially when 
the voice of his antagonist was still lingering, in 
every memory. It was a triumph of eloquence 
worthy of Alcibiades, as the result of the election 
proved. The voters chose Patrick Henry for their 
member of the legislature, but rejected Bolling and 
selected Randolph in his place. 

Randolph was now launched on the vocation which 
was to be the great business of his life. His biogra- 
pher would represent him a statesman born, and has 
painted his political career in glowing colors; but 
Randolph was rather a brilliant orator than a great 
lawgiver. He rose at once, however, to a leading 
position. From the day he first entered the House, 
his boldness and caustic wit made him a champion 
of the republicans. Of his opponents, some feared 
and others hated him; while a few, and these were 
the elders, affected contempt for his boyish reckless- 
ness. Yet all listened when his shrill voice rose in 
the tempest of debate. The election of Jefferson, 
in 1801, and the triumph of the republicans in the 
House, advanced Randolph still higher in the career 
of ambition. In the general distribution he was not 
forgotten, but was appointed chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, an honorable post which 
rendered him, in effect, the administration leader of 
the House. He continued, in this capacity, through 
that and most of the succeeding Congress, until he 
quarreled with Jefferson in relation to the Spanish 
business, and went into opposition. From this time 
down to his defeat in 1813, he became alienated more 
and more from the then dominant party, though he 
always contended that it was not he, but Jefferson, 
and more especially Madison, who had betrayed the 
old doctrines of Ninety Eight. He opposed the 
embargo, and clamored for war in 1808; and when 
war was finally declared he opposed that also. His 
enemies charge him with inconsistency, but he in- 
variably retorted the accusation—and he always had 
a reason to back his assertion, or, if reason failed, 
invective. His constituents, however, stood by him, 
through every aberration until 1813, when the war- 
fever did what two presidents had failed to do, de- 
feated him. He went accordingly into retirement at 
Roanoke, an estate which he owned far up the Ap- 
pematox, and where he had erected, for his future 
home, a log-cabin with but two rooms, in the heart 
of a primitive forest. In this den he now took 
refuge, growling in secret over his defeat, but, like 








all other disappointed politicians, openly professing 
to be sick of public life. 

It was some consolation for him to know, how- 
ever, that his career as an orator, since his breach 
with the administration, had been even more brilliant 
than before. Indeed, in some respects, it has never 
been surpassed, at least in the United States. As 
an opposition speaker Randolph was unrivaled. His 
invective was tremendous. It seorched and con- 
sumed its victim as the fire and brimstone that rained 
upon Sodom and Gomorrah. His wit was like a 
poisoned arrow, unfelt till the venom began to work. 
He could soar to some of the loftiest heights of decla- 
mation ; but eloquence was not his favorite atmo- 
sphere ; he seemed only to seck it in order the better 
to watch for prey; and thus, while the spectator 
gazed upwards at his dizzy elevation, down he came 
with a sudden swoop, and the victim of his wrath 
was impeled forever. Like Charles James Fox, the 
less favorable his cause the more terrible he became. 
It was when passion mounted to its zenith that his 
intellect threw out its finest coruscations: it was 
when the dog-star raged at its fiercest altitude that 
he blazed the centre of meteoric showers. His 
gaunt frame, his striking countenance, a voice shrill 
and yet strangely sweet at times, an eye that seemed 
gifted with supernatural power to read the inmost 
secrets of the heart : these were so many accessories 
to his peculiar but forcible oratory. He pointed his 
sarcasm by extending his long, thin forefinger to- 
ward the offender, keeping it quivering incessantly 
until the climax of his scorn was reached, when it 
rested immovably for a moment, as if that instant 
the death-shot flashed from it to the heart of the 
victim. 

Randolph had never, perhaps, shone greater than 
in the series of debates that preceded and led to the 
war of 1812. He always maintained that hostilities 
might have been averted, and that there was no rea- 
son for declaring war which had not existed for 
years. In both these assertions he was right. But 
the question was not to be decided in this way. 
The war was a necessity of our national independ- 
ence, a legacy left from the struggle of the Revolu- 
tion. It had been better, perhaps, if the issue had 
been joined earlier, on the first day that Congress 
received intimation of the British Orders in Council. 
Those who denounce that war because begun to 
punish wrongs perpetrated by England, when out- 
rages on the laws of nations as great were being 
committed by France, do not, it seems to us, com- 
prehend the question in all its bearings. The Orders 
in Council destroyed our commerce at a blow; but 
the Berlin and Milan decrees scarcely affected us at 
all. Nations, like men, care but little for abstract 
wrong, reserving their indignation for aggressions 
that affect themselves. Besides, the conduct of 
England, ever since the peace of 1783, had been su- 
percilious in the highest degree, and thus the old 
grudge had been kept alive, the old wound, that 
should have been allowed to close, left open and irri- 
tated. The attack on the Chesapeake, although ap- 
parently forgiven, had never been forgotten, and still 
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rankled in the national bosom. The war of 1812! tim. Those who saw him in his oldage will retain, 


was not the work of the president. Madison opposed 
it with all his influence, but opposed it in vain. It 
was a war of the people, forced on an unwilling ca- 
binet, by the great commercial cities in the east, 
backed by the agriculturists of the west. And that it 
was a Wise war, if war ever can be wise, is proved 
by the fact that, since the peace of 1815, England 
has laid aside her old arrogance entirely, and depre- 
cates nothing so much as hostilities with the United 
States. 

The Congress that, on the 18th of June, 1812, de- 
clared that a state of war existed between the two 
nations, was one of the most brilliant that had, up to 
that period, assembied at Washington. Even Ran- 
dolph was eclipsed by two upon that floor. The 
first of these was Clay, then in the flush of early am- 
bition, gallant, chivalrous, patriotic among patriots, 
the boast of Kentucky, the idolized Speaker of the 
House. The magic of that lofty presence, the per- 
suasive powers of that magnetic voice, no one who 
has seen or heard him can ever forget ; and the Clay 
of 1812 was to the Clay of this generation, what the 
eagle mounting freshly in the dewy morning, is to 
the same bird wearily returning homeward at night. 
When he rose to speak every whisper was hushed, 
every ear was attention. If he pictured Britain tam- 
pering with the north-west Indians, indignation 
swelled every heart ; if he described the sufferings of 
our impressed seamen, tears sprang to every eye; if 
he asked, after all this, what course was left to men 
of honor, the listeners were ready to start from their 
seats and shout, like the Hungarians of old, ‘‘ we 
will die for our brothers and our country.’’ Other 
men, in that House, have equaled Clay as a debater, 
many have surpassed him as a dialectician, but none 
have rivaled him in the power to stir the soul and 
excite enthusiasm. His more impassioned oratory 
was like the rush of a whirlwind, that takes its vic- 
tim in its arms before he can suspect his peril, and 
bears him away in the elemental war. Men differ, 
and ever will, as to his political career ; but all who 
have souls to feel confess his eloquence. In his old 
age he still lingers among us, a relic of the past and 
yet a witness of the present; great in the manly 
frankness of a generous heart, but greater yet in the 
sacrifices he has made for his country. 

There, too, was Calhoun, young also, and also am- 
bitious. Never has America beheld a statesman more 
pure. In many respects inferior to Clay, he was in 
others his master. To the compact style, the ciear 
method, the massive logic of Calhoun, the fervid 
Kentuckian could not pretend. Nor could he, on all 
oceasions, rise to the same lofty atmosphere of 
statesmanship in which the Carolinian sat, as on an- 
other Olympus, surveying the deeds of mortals. To 
the favorite doctrine of his later life Calhoun had not 
then offered up his days and nights ; but, joining Clay 
against Randolph, sternly pronounced for war. Young 
as he was, he was already conspicuous for the bold- 
ness, weight, and rapidity of his eloquence. He saw 
the weak points of an argument at a glance. He 
‘prang, with a lion’s instinct, at the heart of his vic- 





to the hour of their death, the impression made by 
that eagle eye, that granite forehead, that rampart 
of iron-gray hair, that stern and suggestive counte- 
nance ; and such he was, scarcely more mobile then 
in his early manhood. Even at that day he struck 
the spectator as some statue vivified into temporary 
life, some old Roman, in the guise of youth, come 
back to earth, but still retaining his incorruptible vir- 
tue, his contempt of petty arts, and his unselfish de- 
votion to whatever he considered right. He sacri- 
ficed his existence, at last, in behalf of his native 
commonwealth. Men will differ, for generations to 
come, as to his statemanship on more than one occa- 
sion, but none will impeach his motives, or question 
his patriotism as a Carolinian. In the Pantheon of 
American history his shadow will project itself, 
broad and deep, far into the gloom of coming ages. 

In the spring of 1815 Randolph was again chosen 
to Congress, his old district having returned to its 
“ first love.’”? He took his seat in time to make an 
abortive speech against the United States Bank bill, 
then just introduced by Mr. Calhoun. He also op- 
posed the tariff, but with equal want of success. He 
continued to be re-elected by the constituents of 
Charlotte until 1825, when he was chosen an United 
States senator by the Virginia legislature. During 
this period he twice visited England, once in 1822, 
and again in 1824; and, on both occasions was re- 
ceived abroad with marked distinction. Before leav- 
ing America he had made himself acquainted through 
guide-books and county gazetteers, with the localities 
he intended visiting; and the surprise which his ac- 
curate information created filled him with almost 
boyish glee. He was proud, also, as a child is with 
a new toy, of the privilege accorded him of entering 
the House of Lords by the private door. He re- 
turned from both visits in time for the winter session 
of Congress. It was during this period that he de- 
livered some of his most effective speeches, because, 
throughout the entire ten years he was in opposition. 
He fought against the Missouri compromise as detri- 
mental to the rights of the South; denounced the 
national system of internal improvements, and labored 
in speeches, letters and conversation to prevent the 
election of John Quincy Adams. 

The bitterness with which Randolph assailed the 
administration and its partisans, led to his famous 
duel with Clay. In a caustic speech, delivered from 
his place in the Senate, he had called the president a 
Puritan and Clay a blackleg. Language so intem- 
perate was what the latter could not and would not 
overlook, and as Randolph refused retraction, a chal- 
lenge passed and was accepted. From this contest 
the offender could not have withdrawn if he had 
wished, for his own friends frankly told him the in- 
sult had been as enormous as it Was unprovoked : but 
he resolved as Clay had a family and he none, to 
throw away his fire; a generous determination, for 
he was one of the best shots in Virginia. It was 
late in the day, the sun just setting, when the two 
antagonists met. The scene, as described by those 
who witnessed it, was remarkable. Clay was calm, 
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but not vindictive ; Randolph, in spite of his habitual 
nervousness, as composed as the veteran of an hun- 
dred fields. On the word being given, the former 
fired ineffectually ; the latter discharged his pistol 
in the air. The moment Clay saw this, his generous 
heart triumphed over every animosity, and approach- 
ing Randolph, he said with much emotion: ‘TI trust 
in God, my dear sir, you are not hurt; after what 
has occurred I would not have harmed you for a 
thousand worlds.’? Randolph, though so collected 
in the field, had been deeply agitated, as he has him- 
self recorded, when contemplating the act in which 
he was about to engage. He tried to write to the 
dearest of his friends, but could not: “my pen 
choked,”’ he said, ‘the hysteria passio of old Lear 
came over me.” Yet afterward, and a very few 
hours before the duel, his second found him calmly 
reading Paradise Lost. 

The course of Randolph in the Senate, not meeting 
the approval of his native state, he was left out at 
the next election. In 1826, the year before this de- 
feat, he visited Europe for the third time. He was 
driven from the Senate, however, only to return to 
the House. As soon as Randolph’s defeat was 
known, Mr. Crent, the member for Charlotte, de- 
clined a re-election and nominated the old favorite 
of the district. Randolph now became the acknow- 
ledged leader of the opposition, in which capacity 
he continued until 1828, when, on the election of 
Jackson to the presidency he retired, for the second 
time, to private life. This step was mainly induced 
by ill-health. An ominous cough incessantly racked 
his frame. More than once during the preceding 
twelve years, he had thought himself at the point 
of death. As early as 1819 he had made the will 
which was subsequently declared to be valid. Still 
earlier, in 1817, he had pronounced himself dying, 
and in a fit of momentary insanity had gone down 
to the House, and rising in his seat, gaunt and se- 
pulchral, declared he had come, like a game-cock, 
to die in the pit. But he was not suffered long to 
remain in seclusion. A convention to revise the 
constitution of Virginia had been called, and some 
of his friends, eager to have him in that post, 
caused him to be nominated without asking his con- 
sent. At first he declined serving. But he was 
finally persuaded to accept the post to which his old 
constituents had chosen him, and, for the last time 
in his life, to enter the field of debate. 

If we had not already trespassed on the patience 
of our readers, we should be tempied to pause and 
contemplate that celebrated Convention. Never, 
in any state, has a similar Assembly met, superior 
in character; and few, indeed, have been the occa- 
sions when it has even been approached. The best 
men of Virginia were there collected. Giants in 
intellect and Nestors in wisdom, sat side by side in 
that body. There were Madison, Marshall, and 
Monroe, two of them ex-presidents, and another the 
chief-justice. Besides there were senators, ambas- 
sadors and governors without number. Daily the 
people thronged to the sittings of this Convention, as 
the old Romans had crowded to the Forum in the 





time of Cicero and Hortensius. In all that bright 
constellation, no one was more the object of curious 
gazers than Randolph himself. His successive op- 
position to every administration, his strange appear- 
ance, his eccentricity, and his caustic wit, were the 
theme of constant anecdote ; every strange freak he 
had perpetrated was magnified; and he was pointed 
out as an Ishmaelite, whose hand was against every 
man, and whose hate was even more unrelenting 
than that of the sons of the desert. Men predicted 
that his presence in the Convention would lead to 
interminable strife. He would be the genius of 
discord; he would oppose merely for the love of op- 
posing ; he would play the part of Lucifer when he 
brought contention into the courts of heaven. But 
age and disease had sobered Randolph. Instead of 
being captious, he was conciliating. He objected, 
indeed, to almost every thing in the shape of change, 
for he still clung to the dream of retaining Virginia 
as in the elder time; but he neither libeled his 
enemies, nor insulted his friends. From being an 
object of aversion and terror he grew to be one of 
respect and even affection. His friends, when the 
Convention was over, pronounced that the last ap- 
pearance of the great actor had been his best, and 
that he might now retire from the stage with dignity. 
It would have been well, perhaps, if he had followed 
their advice. 

But, in 1830, he accepted the mission to Russia, 
an indiscretion, if it can be called such, which gave 
his enemies the right to say, that he who had all his 
life denounced office, clutched at it greedily on the 
first occasion it was tendered to him. We do not 
undertake to decide this useless controversy. We 
draw too near the goal to lacerate the dying courser. 
It is sufficient for us to say that the Russian voyage 
gave an irreparable shock to Randolph’s failing con- 
stitution; and that he returned home in a condition 
that arouses our very sympathy—in a word, he was 
partially insane. 

He had been, indeed, a misanthrope from his 
youth; and misanthropy is the parent of madness. 
In boyhood, when others of his age were engaged 
in noisy sports, he would steal away to the solitary 
pastime of angling, or seclude himself in a closet 
where he kept his books. He was reserved, 
haughty, fond of revery. As he grew up, the few 
he loved were removed from him one by one. 
First his mother died, then the elder of his two 
brothers, then the other. When he made friends, 
death too frequently cut them dawn prematurely, as 
in the ease of Bryan. His sole effort to win female 
sympathy failed; and the waters of his Marah be- 
came now bitterer than ever. He began to hate the 
world. He fled to Roanoake, and shutting himself 
up in his forest hermitage, poured out, in letters to 
his single confidential friend, the gall and worm- 
wood of his soul. There was no hope, he declared, 
in society any longer. Men were rogues, they were 
hypocrites, they were Yahoos. They were all 
watching for an opportunity to cheat, plunder, or 
betray him. He was done with them forever. 
Meantime he could not be happy. His heart gnawed 
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itself for want of other food, and his health broke 
down. Already the shadow of approaching mad- 
ness began to throw its gloom over him at times. 
Life, in his own words, was a curse, from which he 
would willingly escape, if he knew where to fly. 
He declared he lived in such cold and heartless 
intercourse with his fellows, among them, but not 
of them, that Robinson Crusoe, in his worst soli- 
tude, had been in bliss comparatively. He drew 
parallels between himself and Cowper, anatomizing, 
with the fascination of horror, his own monomania. 
We cannot peruse the letters at this period of his 
life without shuddering atthe agonies of wo which 
must have racked his soul, as the ghastly spectres 
of insanity, each more distinct than its predecessor, 
passed in awful procession around his midnight 
couch. 

For the taint of madness, which ran in his line, 
was beginning to work in his blood ; and he knew it. 
This was the terrible secret which he carried, 
through a whole life, in his bosom, and whose gnaw- 
ings he vainly tried to conceal. His extreme irrita- 
bility, his sleeplessness, his suspicious character, and 
his thousand eccentricities, all find an elucidation 
in this tendency to insanity, and can be explained 
satisfactorily inno other way. He would quarrel 
with his best friends without an adequate motive. 
An incidental remark of his step-father, that Ran- 
dolph would naturally make his half-brothers his 
heirs, led to an explosion of passion and to the de- 
struction of a friendship of years. He treated with 
contumelious indignity the physician who had long 
been his companion and counsellor, and then, ina 
frenzy of remorse, abased himself to the earth before 
his friend. His faithful body-servants he degraded 
to field labor, in a paroxysm of fury, to recall them, 
in a few days, to his couch of suffering, with tears. 
A favorite slave, who had sold a paltry measure of 
meal, was turned from a comfortable cabin and 
threatened with being handed over to atrader; but 
soon repenting of his harshness, Randolph rode out, 
on acold day in February, to where the offender 
was ditching, expressed his contrition, and restored 
all he had taken. 

These, however, were fits of partial insanity. 
But there were periads, it would seem, when, for a 
time, he was really mad. When the insanity of his 
eldest nephew, who had been deaf and dumb from 
birth, was followed by the death of his brother’s 
remaining child, reason reeled on its throne: and 
the consummate orator, the brilliant wit, the envied 
statesman, became temporarily a driveler and a fool. 
When the Missouri Compromise, against which he 
had contended with a passion amounting to fury, 
was finally passed, and when, immediately after, his 
bosom friend, Decatur, fell in an ignoble duel, his 
intellect again gave way, and he appeared at the 
funeral in all the disheveled and fantastic mockery 
of Hamlet. A third, and last time, after his return 
from Russia, and when physical pain, lulled momen- 
tarily by opium, had shattered the frail tenement till 
life hung quivering by a thread, utter insanity ap- 
pears again to have overtaken him for a time. His 








giant mind swung wildly from its orbit, whirling 
away into abysmal chaos, into darkness as profound 
as death. It is no wild hypothesis to suppose that, 
like Dean Swift, he was aware of the seeds of mad- 
ness lurking withinhim. He strove, indeed, by con- 
Stant watch and ward, to keep the tiger down, yet 
lived in hourly fear that his fierce enemy would pre- 
vail at last. Night and day he felt, in imagination, 
the terrible fangs at his throat. In the cold sweat of 
horror he started from his sleep, fancying that the 
awful Nemesis had overtaken him at last; and then 
lay down again, to dream once more the vision of 
immitigable wo. 

But the weary heart was now approaching its 
rest. The peace for which it had so long implored 
was, at last, to be mercifully accorded. In the 
spring of 1833 he left Virginia, intending to embark 
for Europe. He reached Philadelphia in a dying 
condition. The rain fell in torrents as he landed 
from the steamboat ; his servant could procure only 
a crazy hack; and, in this leaky vehicle, the storm 
driving through the broken windows, he was jolted 
from one hotel to another, vainly seeking a lodging, 
for all were full. The imagination cannot picture 
a more touching spectacle than that of the dying 
orator thus turned from door to door. At last he 
found refuge at the City Hotel. He was assisted to 
bed. From that couch he never rose. On the day 
of his death, his medical attendant, the late Dr. 
Joseph Parrish, was summoned at an early hour. 
After some conversation, the physician would have 
left, to wait on other patients ; but Randolph directed 
his servant to lock the door and put the key in his 
pocket. ‘I wish, sir,’’ he said, ‘to make a verbal 
disposition of my slaves ; I wish not only toemanci- 
pate them, but to provide for their support; and the 
law of Virginia requires, in such cases, that the 
witness shall remain with the testator till his death.”’ 
The physician, thus invoked, could not refuse. 
And now Randolph prepared for the last—great act. 
Yet, even in that moment, the haughty pride of his 
race surged upward from his fathomless heart ; and 
he who was about to descend into the grave with 
the meanest of his kind, bethought him how a Ran- 
dolph should die. He called for his father’s shirt- 
button, and had it fastened in his linen. This 
done, he addressed himself to other thoughts. Years 
before he had abandoned the scepticism of his youth, 
and become a believer in revealed religion ; and in 
this awful hour, though he did not waver, a new 
meaning seemed to be given to many things. He 
woke from a reverie, exclaiming. “‘remorse! re- 
morse !’’ as if, in that moment, its full weight had, 
for the first time, flashed upon him. He called for a 
Dictionary ; he wished to see the word; and when 
no Dictionary could be found, he had the letters 
traced on a card. When it was handed to him, his 
agitation increased ; ‘‘ Write it on the back,” he ex- 
claimed, hurrriedly: ‘‘Remorse,’’ he continued, 
“you have no idea what it is, you can form no idea 
of it whatever.”’ After awhile he returned to the 
subject of his will. Three other witnesses were 
now sent for, and in their presence he declared 
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his wishes, confirming his written testament, and 
providing for the support of his slaves. His whole 
soul seemed concentrated in the act. Raising high 
his arm at the end, he brought his hand down on 
the shoulder of his servant, adding, ‘‘and I wish 
these provisions enforced, especially for this man.”’ 
Tt was the expiring act of the dying master. His 
mind now began to wander, and the names of friends 
long deceased, trembled on his tongue. A quarter 
before twelve, on the 24th of June, 1833, he breathed 
his last. 

His remains were taken to Roanoke, and buried in 





the forest, not far from his cabin. In the words of 
his biographer: ‘‘He sleeps quietly now; the 
squirrel may gambol in the boughs above, the par- 
tridge may whistle in the long grass that waves over 
that solitary grave, and none shall disturb or make 
him afraid.” 

To that biographer we express our obligations for 
much of the material of this sketch. Mr. Garland’s 
work is not without faults, indeed; but it is deeply 
interesting, and written with force and enthusiasm. 
We differ with him somewhat as to Randolph’s 
character ; but he was the biographer, and we not. 
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TO THE MORNING GLORY. 





BY SARAH HELEN WHITMAN. 





WHEN the peach ripens to a rosy bloom, 

And purple grapes glow through the leafy bloom 
Of trellised vines, sweet blossom thou dost come, 
Cool as a star dropt from Night’s azure dome, 
To light the early morning, that doth break 

More softly beautiful for thy sweet sake. 


Thy fleeting presence to my fancy seems 

Like the strange flowers we gather in our dreams, 
Hovering so lightly o’er the slender stem, 
Wearing so meekly the proud diadem 

Of penciled rays that gave the name you bear 
Unblamed amid the flowers from year to year. 


The tawny lily flecked with jetty studs, 

Pard-like, and dropping through long pendent buds 
Her purple anthers—nor the poppy, bowed 

In languid sleep, enfolding in a cloud 

Of drowsy odors her too fervid heart, 

Pierced by the day-god’s barbed and burning dart ; 
Nor the swart sunflower, her dark brows enrolled 
With their broad carcanets of living gold, 

A captive princess, following the car 

Of her proud conqueror. Nor that sweet star, 


The evening primrose, pallid with strange dreams, 
Born of the wan moon’s melancholy beams; 

Nor any flower that doth its tendrils twine 
Around my memory, hath a charm like thine. 
Child of the morning, passionless and fair 

As some ethereal creature of the air; 

Waiting not for the bright lord of the hours 

To weary of thy smile in sultry bowers ; 

Nor like the summer-rose that, one by one, 
Yields her fair, fragrant petals to the sun, 

Faint with the envenomed sweetness of his smile 
That doth to lingering death her race beguile, 
But, as some spirit of the air doth fade 

Into the light from its own essence rayed ,* 

So, Glory of the Morning, fair and cold, 

Soon in thy circling halo dost thou fold 

Thy virgin bloom, and from our vision hide 

That form too fair on earth unsullied to abide. 


* ‘* The disk of the Convolvulus, after remaining ex- 
panded for a few hours, gathers itself up within the five 
star-like rays that intersect the corolla until it is 
entirely concealed from sight.’? Sr. PizrRe. 
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He was not what the world counts rich, 
Houses and lands had none in store ; 
But blessed with strength for honest toil, 
He neither strove nor asked for more. 


His neighbors moved in higher ranks, 
And most could far above him shine ; 
He lived with Health and brave Content, 

And water drank instead of wine. 


** Enough for me,’’ he said, ‘if here 
My table ’s spread when hunger calls, 

And leaves me something for a friend 

Whose lot than mine still lower falls. 








‘* And if the rainy days should come, 
And I ’ve no silver hoarded by, 
How can I want, if Him I trust 
Who feeds the ravens when they cry ? 


‘¢ Around my board a place I ’ll keep 
For pallid lips that pine in wo, 
And better gifts than I impart 
Shall unseen angel hands bestow.’’ 


See where he sleeps who served mankind, 
Who watched and wept with weeping eyes 

Walk round his grave with reverent steps, 

For there a more than hero lies! 

















IDA FANE. 





BY MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 





** Yes! when the morning of her years was brightest, 
That angel presence into dust went down; 

While yet with rosy dreams her rest was lightest, 
Death, for the olive, wove the cypress crown; 

Sleep, whieh no waking knows, o’ercame her bosom, 
O’ercame her large bright spiritual eyes, 


Then bore her spirit to the upper skies. W. Gaytorp CLark. 


Love and Hope, with their golden pens of pro- 
mise, traced the opening chapters in the Heart-History 
of Ida Fane—but the beautiful record of innocence 
and purity was closed by seraph hands ere sin could 
taint its unsullied page and borne on angel wings to 
the archives of heaven. 

There is one dwelling which as they pass, the vil- 
lagers tread more softly, and speak in low subdued 
voices, as if they feared to disturb the pale mourner 
who sits alone in her desolate chamber—sad but sub- 
missive—with heavenly-minded patience waiting 
hopefully the hour which shall release her earth- 
weary spirit to be reunited to the dear ones “ not 
lost—but gone before.’? There is a quietness, too, 
about the place, as if nature sympathized with the 
childless widow. The very birds twitter more softly, 
the house-swallow skims low, and silently swoops to 
her nest in the chimney. The wind murmurs gently 
through the old pines, like the voice of departed 
spirits, and the beautiful flowers, dewy-eyed as with 
the tear of pity, droop pensively along the deserted 
walk which once the foot of Ida so lightly pressed. 

It was in the summer of ’ 41, that the retired dwell- 
ing I have described, was purchased by Mr. Fane. 
To every eye, but the hopeful eye of love, he seemed 
already doomed to an early grave, and when he 
brought thither his wife and child and took posses- 
sion cf his new abode, the villagers looked upon her 
as one who was shortly to become a widow. Not 
so Mrs. Fane—there was to her in the pure air of 
the country as sure a promise of healing as ever 
cheered on the pilgrim to the well of Mahomet. 

Prior to taking up his residence ‘in our village,’ 
(I borrow Miss Mitford’s all-efficient appellative) Mr. 
Fane practiced law in Boston, his native city, but 
the rupture of a blood vessel while pleading an im- 
portant suit, put a sudden and fatal check to his la- 
bors. After a long illness succeeded by a racking 
cough, with a feeble emaciated frame, he was forced 
to the unwilling conviction that he must renounce 
the bright dream of fame he had all his life-time 
cherished, and seek in retirement the health of which 
his arduous studies had robbed him. No doubt Mr. 
Fane might have found a situation offering more in- 
tellectual persuasives to a man of his cultivated 
mind, but the quiet beauty of the village pleased his 
languid fancy, and so long as within himself he 
possessed so many resources, he cared little whether 
his neighbors toiled in the senate or the field. 





For a time it seemed as if the boon he came to 
seek would be granted the invalid. The change of 
air, the relaxation from public life to the quietude of 
the country, imparted new strength and vigor to his 
feeble frame—the dim eye once more brightened— 
and the hectic upon the cheek gave place to some- 
thing like the glow of health. In the morning he 
might be seen working in his garden, with Ida ever 
at his side, her sweet voice mingling with the early 
song of the birds—then as the day wore on, and the 
cool, pleasant breeze succeeded to the sultry air of 
noon, the light one horse carriage was brought to the 
door, and the invalid, accompanied by his wife and 
child, would drive out into the fragrant pine forests, 
stopping in some pleasant glade to enjoy the delicious 
harmony, the all-pervading beauty of the summer 
woods ‘like a perpetual morning,’ and again at 
evening, often would the villagers pause as they 
passed the door to listen to the sweet voice of Mrs. 
Fane singing some plaintive little air to soothe and 
delight her husband’s ear. 

Thus passed two years, and even when most san- 
guine of a perfect restoration to health, the insiduous 
disease suddenly assumed a new and fatal form.— 
Physicians from the city were hastily summoned, 
yet, ere they arrived, all was over, and Mrs. Fone a 
widow. 

A Widow! There is not in the vocabulary of 
language a word more deeply expressive of desolate- 
ness than this! How often we pass it carelessly by 
—how often we hear it spoken without even a sigh 
of sympathy! Alas—it is not until the bitter cup 
of bereavement has been given us to drink even to 
the dregs—it is not until we have seen the grave 
close over the object of our best affections—our hope 
—our stay—our guide on earth—not until we have 
stood by the little mound covering the form we so 
prized, the heart in which we were so sacredly and 
tenderly enshrined, that we can realize the full 
misery that one little word conveys to the sorrow- 
stricken heart. This is an exacting world too—and 
there is often but little time given to the widow and 
the mourner to indulge the “luxury of wo.” Her 
cares, her responsibilities increase—her children call 
for her energy—her self-reliance—the tears she 
would fain shed must be forced back upon her al- 
ready o’er-charged heart—she must smile when she 
would gladly weep, and go forth alone to the ‘“ Bat- 
tle of Life,” to strive hopefully sar A yoy for 
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those whom. death has left fatherless. No—not 
alone! God is Love—God is kind—“ a present help 
in time of trouble’’—His love will guide her—His 
kindness smooth her path on earth and gently draw 
her to himself in heaven. 

It was thought by the villagers that after her hus- 
band’s death, Mrs. Fane would return to her friends 
in the city; it was with pleased surprise, therefore, 
they learned her intention of remaining in the vil- 
lage, every spot of which was associated in her 
mind with the memory of her husband—here his last 
walks—his last rides were taken—the dwelling, too, 
though now so lonely, his presence had lately blessed 
it—the little parlor—could she leave it—where so 
often they had sat together beguiling the fast flitting 
hours with books and music, and where she had lis- 
tened to that voice now hushed forever—and the 
chamber in which he had breathed out his last faint 
sigh upon her bosom—no, no, Mrs. Fane could not 
tear herself away from a spot so linked with sorrow 
to her heart, and although her friends said all that 
affection could prompt to win her to them, their 
pleadings were vain. 

At the time of her father’s death thirteen summers 
had passed over Ida Fane. She was one of those 
rare and beautiful children in whom from their birth 
no guile seems to rest; and as she grew up into wo- 
manhood the same sweet attributes of gentleness, 
modesty, and kindness grew with her. It is often 
said there are beings too pure for earth, and that God 
takes them early to his bosom. They walk among 
us like angels who have left for a season the compa- 
ny of their ‘‘ sister band,’’ and as angels they minis- 
ter to our sympathies—they fill us with love and ten- 
der joy, the world seems better for their presence, 
arc when these angel spirits pass from our sight, 
they leave us with the blessed assurance that they 
are angels in heaven. Of such seemed Ida. 

The death of her father to whom she was tenderly 
attached had imparted an air of pensiveness to fea- 
tures faultlessly regular and beautiful. It was not 
often the rose triumphed over the lily purity of her 
complexion, which was however wholly redeemed 
from that sickly hue which is so often found united 
with with such extreme fairness. Her eyes were a 
soft, dark gray, the eye-lid drooping, and eye-brows 
as beautifully arched as the bow of Love. In stature 
she was tall, her form though slight most perfect and 
graceful—her step like music. From the tuition of 
her accomplished mother Ida was well educated, 
while under the same competent guide her father’s 
excellent library had supplied her with judicious and 
instructive reading. 

I speak of Ida now, as she was at eighteen—pass- 
ing over in silence the five years intervening from 
the death of Mr. Fane, which, while each in its 
flight had added some new grace and beauty to the 
maiden, and brought submission to the heart of the 
widow, can yet possess in their detail but little in- 
terest to the reader. 

Early in the autumn of ’ 48, Mrs. Fane closed her 
house, and with Ida left for Boston to pass the win- 
ter with her husband’s friends, with whom by the 





bye she had been in habits of frequent intercourse. 
And it is at this point in Ida’s history that my story 
may be truly said to commence. 

The Woburns were gay, fashionable people, with 
whom dress, equipage, parties, and the opera formed 
the highest aim of life, and in domesticating herself 
with them Mrs. Fane soon found she must submit 
Ida to the trying ordeal of fashionable society and 
all its concomitant evils of late hours and dissipated 
thoughts. The beauty of their niece, united with so 
much artlessness and grace of manner, both surprised 
and delighted Mr. and Mrs. Woburn, who in truth 
had not expected it from asimple village girl. They 
were proud of her, and having no daughter of their 
own, were impatient to introduce their lovely rela- 
tive into society, of which they prophecied she would 
immediately become the “ bright particular star ’’— 
it was as yet, however, too early in the season for 
the winter campaign of fashion to open. The first 
few weeks, therefore, of Ida’s stay in town were 
passed in comparative quiet, although contrasted 
with her late peaceful life they seemed to her any 
thing but quiet. Her aunt, however, endeavored to 
convince her they were very, very dull, and that a 
mere gathering of thirty or forty select friends two 
or three evenings in the week—now and then a din- 
ner party, with morning walks and drives in the 
Mall and Washington street, was all excessively 
stupid. 

One day as Ida was sitting in the drawing-room 
with her aunt and mother, engaged in looking over 
some beautiful engravings which Mr. Woburn had 
just presented her, a lady was announced whom she 
had frequently heard Mrs. Fane mention, but whom 
she had not yet had the pleasure of meeting. After 
the first greetings were exchanged, Mrs, D—— said, 
looking at Ida: 

‘Is it possible, my dear Mrs. Fane, this young iady 
can be your little Ida! well, to be sure, I expected 
to find her little Ida still.’ 

‘“‘ My dear friend,”’ said Mrs. Fane smiling, ‘‘ you 
forget that seven years have passed since you saw 
my daughter—she was then but eleven.”’ 

‘‘ Indeed, I must confess that I am really growing 
old—seven years! I am half tempted to quarrel 
with you, Miss Ida, for the partiality of old father 
Time—see now what he has been doing in these 
seven years—giving me wrinkles, silvering my hair, 
and drawing ugly crows-feet around my eyes, while 
on you he has bestowed roses, diamonds, and pearls 
—which being interpreted, my dear, means bleoming 
cheeks, sparkling eyes, and pearly teeth.” 

‘‘T am sure madam you can have but little rea- 
son to find fault with Time, if I may credit my 
own eyes,’’ replied Ida, blushing and smiling. 

“Ah, you are a little flatterer I see already,”’ said 
Mrs. D——. Then turning to Mrs. Woburn, 
she continued—‘*‘ The countenance of Miss Fane 
is strangely familiar to me—it seems as if I had 
known her all my life—ah—now it comes to me 
who she is like—I am sure you must see it—do’nt 
you?” 

“ No—I have never met with any one whom I 
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thought resembled Ida,”’ replied Mrs. W oburn glanc- 
ing affectionately at her niece. 

‘** You dont! why I am sure I never witnessed so 
strong a resemblance ! is it possible you cannot see 
how much she is like poor Emily Ward!’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. D——. 

** Perhaps she is a little,’”’ answered Mrs. Wo- 
burn—‘ yes—now I look at her again, I really think 
she is like her, especially the eyes and mouth—but 
poor Mrs. Ward had more color than Ida, and you 
remember her hair was much lighter.”’ 

The sudden death of this young and beautiful 
lady, which took place only a few months after her 
marriage, Ida had frequently heard spoken of in 
terms of sincere sympathy and regret, coupled with 
deep commiseration for the grief of the unhappy 
young husband, who immediately after the sad event 
sailed for Europe. 

** Do you really think I look like Mrs. Ward, aunt 
—she that was so good and so lovely ?”’ asked Ida. 

‘** Yes my dear, you certainly do,’’ replied Mrs. 
Woburn. 

‘fndeed, I almost wish poor Lionel could see 
you,” added Mrs. D——. 

‘*O no—for if the resemblance struck him as forci- 
bly as it does you, I fear it would only open afresh 
those wounds which I hope time may have softened,” 
said Mrs. W oburn—* when do you expect his return 
Mrs. D—. . 

‘*In the course of the winter he writes us. He 
was in Italy at the last dates. I cannot help hoping 
he may return while Miss Fane is inthecity. I am 
curious to see what effect this striking likeness will 
have upon him. Poor Lionel—well, I hope he will 
marry again—he is well calculated to make any wo- 
man happy; and although I loved Emily and sin- 
cerely mourned her death, I should be very glad to 
see him the husband of some charming girl who 
weuld be to him what poor Emily was.” 

‘¢ Well, it would not be strange,” said Mrs. Wo- 
burn, laughing and turning to Mrs. Fane, “ if Mr. 
Ward should fancy our little Ida here! How should 
you like it, Sister Maria; he is rich, handsome, agree- 
able and talented—why it would really be a most 
excellent match !” 

“‘Tda—what my Ida! don’t my dear sister mention 
such a thing as marriage in connection with my 
child! think you I could spare her yet—my own 
precious Ida—my only comfort!” said Mrs. Fane, 
pressing Ida to her bosom, and kissing her blushing 
cheek. 

But this conversation apparently of so little mo- 
ment was not forgotten by Ida. Her sympathies be- 
fore so often excited for the ill-fated young wife and 

the bereaved husband, were awakened anew, and 
thus unconsciously was her heart preparing to wel- 
come that unfortunate love which was destined so 
early to terminate her pure young life. 

With the holydays the winter festivities began, 
and night after night Ida was borne off by her aunt 
to some gay assemblage of fashion. These scenes 
were not congenial to her quiet tastes and habits, 
and she would most gladly have remained at home 








with her most beloved mother ; but proud of the ad- 
miration she every where elicited, and anxious to 
show off her beautiful niece, Mrs. Woburn insisted 
upon accepting every invitation for her. Yet Ida’s 
sweet simplicity of character remained unchanged— 
the breath of flattery and the Circean spells of plea- 
sure were alike harmless. 

Of all her new acquaintances none pleased Ida so 
much as Mrs. D——, her mother’s old friend ; and as 
this attachment seemed mutual, she spent as much 
of her time with her as she could possibly snatch 
from those engagements her aunt formed for her.— 
The conversation of Mrs. D——, frequently turned 
upon Lionel Ward, who was her nephew—his 
habits—his tastes—his fondness for domestic life— 
the delightful harmony which had existed between 
himself and his young wife—her exceeding loveli- 
ness and goodness, her acts of charity, the calmness 
and resignation with which she passed from earth 
to heaven—all these had strange fascination for 
Ida. 

One morning she took her little work-basket and 
went round to Mrs. D ’s, with the intention of 
spending the day with her. Not finding her in the 
usual sitting room, she passed on to the parlor the 
folding doors of which were closed, and throwing 
off her bonnet, not for a moment imagining any per- 
son was near, she sat down to the piano, and run- 
ning her fingers lightly over the keys, began singing 
a plaintive little song which her friend had requested 
her to learn, as it was a favorite with her nephew 
Lionel, one, too, which his beloved Emily had often 
sang to him. Ida possessed a sweet, though not a 
powerful voice—it was one to listen to when the 
soul is filled with sadness—a voice whose soft sooth- 
ing tones move the heart as words of sympathy from 
those we love. Perhaps association lent to it in the 
present instance more than usual pathos, for she 
could scarcely repress her own tears as she repeated 
the feeling words of the song. At length almost 
unconsciously her voice died away, and resting her 
head upon the instrument, she sank into a dreamy 
reverie. A deep drawn sigh, uttered by some one 
near her, aroused her. Quickly raising her eyes 
they encountered those of a gentleman, who, lean- 
ing against the folding doors, was intently regarding 
her. : 

Our perceptions are oftentimes intuitive. Al- 
though she had never seen him—was ignorant even 
of his being in the country, yet Ida felt at a glance 
that the stranger was no other than Lionel Ward, 
while at the same instant her fancied resemblance 
to his wife flashed through her mind, and almost in 
terror lest he might observe it, she hastily averted 
her face, and rising from the piano, hurriedly left the 
room. 

Almost at the same moment Mrs. D—— entered 
from the back parlor, and looked with sadness upon 
her nephew, who, pale and agitated, sighs swelling 
his bosom, had sank down upon a sofa : 

“My dear aunt, for heaven’s sake tell me,’’ he 
cried, “‘ tell me who it is that so much resembles my 
lost Emily—her voice—her eyes—that song too!” 
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and burying his face the “strong man” wept as a 
little child. , 

‘My dear Lionel,’’ said Mrs. D——, taking his 
hand—‘ how unfortunate you should have thus sud- 
denly met my young friend—yes, she is very like our 
Emily, not only in looks, but possesses also the 
same graces of mind and disposition. I should have 
prepared you for this. The sweet girl you just now 
saw is Ida Fane, the only child of an old friend of 
mine.” 

“Ts she staying with you?” inquired Mr. Ward. 

‘““No—she is passing the winter with the Wo- 
burns, although I see her almost daily. Her resem- 
blance to Emily struck me the first time I met her, 
and whether on that account I have grown to love 
her, or whether it is for her own sweet attributes, I 


cannot say—but in some way she has quite won my | - 


heart? She will dine with us—you must endeavor 
to overcome this emotion.”’ 

‘‘T cannot meet her again to-day my dear aunt,”’ 
replied Mr. Ward—*“ her sight is too painful for me. 
I will endeavor to nerve myself to some future in- 
terview—but do not urge it upon me now, I could 
not support it.” 

*‘As you please, Lionel,’’? answered Mrs. D——, 
‘yet I assure you, you are no stranger to Ida—you 
and your sorrows have often been the theme of our 
conversation, and many are the tears I have seen 
fall from her beautiful eyes when I have spoken to 
her of our dear Emily.” 

‘‘ Ah—and is she so compassionate then!” said 
Mr. Ward— dear aunt it is flattering that I should 
have awakened so much interest in her gentle bo- 
som. Since she already knows my sorrows, she 
may not consider it an intrusion then if I sometimes 
speak to her of them. There is a balm in sympathy 
which, though it cannot heal, may tend to alleviate 
our griefs.”’ 

That a fervent and mutual attachment should re- 
sult from Mr. Ward’s acquaintance with Ida, may 
be readily inferred. Every circumstance combined 
to favor it. Mrs. D-—, anxious for the happiness 
of her nephew, promoted their growing intimacy.— 
Mrs. Woburn also, could desire no happier lot for 
Ida, than to see her the wife of Lionel Ward, and 
thus both fed the rising flame, until they saw their 
hopes in a fair way of being accomplished. Soft 
pity in the breast of Ida soon gave place to all the 
pure, fresh truthfulness of a first affection—while 
almost ere he was himself aware, that love which 
he deemed forever buried in the grave of Emily, 
sprang to new life in the bosom of Mr. Ward, for 
that beautiful and gentle girl, whom he sometimes 
fancied must be the re-embodied spirit of his lost 
Emily, returned to earth to cheer and console his 
desolate heart. 

Mrs. Fane was the only one that regretted to wit- 
ness this growing attachment. It was not the fear, 

the dread of parting with her child, so much as it 
was a secret and indefinable presentiment of evil, 
which in spite of her better reason oppressed her.— 


It was strange—but she could not drive it from her 
thoughts. 





The winter passed. Spring came, beckoning her 

away from the chilly east winds of Boston, to the 
buds and blossoms of her village home, and in April, 
Mrs. Fane prepared to bid adieu to her city friends 
It was then that Mr. Ward declared his love for Ida, 
and entreated her consent to their early nuptiale.— 
Her unwilling sanction to their engagement was 
given, for how could she withhold it when she 
looked at Ida, whose artless blushes spoke so plainly 
her affection! Could she cast a cloud over that 
young face—or destroy her bright dream of happi 
ness! Not before the ensuing autumn , however, 
would she consent tu part with her dear child, and 
although Mr. Ward pleaded earnestly for less delay 
in the consummation of his hopes, Mrs. Fane re- 
sisted his entreaties. 
He accompanied Ida and her mother home, and 
it was soon whispered in the village that the hand- 
some gentleman who was seen riding and walking 
with Ida, and who sat intheir pew on Sunday, was 
no other than herlover! Sweet Ida—how every one 
loved her, and how all hearts prayed for her happi- 
ness as they looked upon her! 

Several times during the summer, Mr. Ward vi- 
sited his betrothed, but even with that dear girl be- 
side him, of whose affection he could not doubt, and 
every hour bringing still nearer the period when he 
would call her his own, he did not seem happy.— 
There was a restlessness—a feverish agitation about 
him, as if he would gladly fly from his own thoughts. 
Sometimes, when looking upon Ida and meeting the 
confiding glance of her gentle eye, he would sud- 
denly start from his seat, and for several moments 
walk the room in violent emotion—or again when 
with blushing timidity she listened to his descrip- 
tions of their future happiness—he would pause ab- 
ruptly—press Ida’s hand convulsively to his lips, and 
then rush from the house, nor return for several 
hours, when his whole manner plainly indicated 
that he was a prey to some mental suffering. Ida 
saw this, and asked his confidence. But he would 
turn the subject, assuring her that she was the dupe 
of her own imagination—that he had nothing to con- 
fide—that he was the happiest of men—and Ida was 
reconciled. 

The middle of October, was the time appointed 
for the wedding. Early in September, Mr. Ward 
visited the village, but was not to come again until he 
might claim his lovely bride. In the mean time Mrs. 
Fane and Ida were much occupied in preparations 
for the happy event. How filled with joy and love 
was the Heart-history of Ida, during these few brief 
weeks! and even Mrs. Fane forgot her fears in wit- 
nessing the happiness of her darling child. She was 
not to be separated from Ida—the home of the young 
bride was to be also hers. She was to join Ida in 
Boston, as soon as she could arrange her affairs, yet 
the idea of leaving forever a place which had for so 
many years been their happy home—endeared to 
them also by sweet yet mournful memories, was 
painful to them both. Arm in arm they wandered 
together through the old accustomed haunts, con- 
versing of the past—each favorite spot was visited 
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tor the last time, and in the evening the voices of | 
mother and child mingled in the songs of other days | 


—songs which the departed had loved to listen to, 
but which would never echo in those walls again.— 


The villagers, too, all regretted to lose so kind a friend | 
and neighbor, and her young companions each | 
brought to Ida some simple token of their love, to 


bear with her to her new home. 

Ida expected her lover the evening preceding the 
one which was to unite them forever. The day was 
cold and stormy, and all save Ida’s young heart was 
tinged with gloom. Mrs. Fane was sad at the 
thought of so soon yielding up her treasure to an- 
other, and again a foreshadowing of evil came over 
her, which she vainly strove to banish, by attribut- 
ing it to the influence of the weather, and her own 
dejection. 

Anxiously did Ida watch the black, heavy clouds, 
hoping, as the day wore on, they would disperse, 
and nature welcome her lover with the same glad 
smile, she herself should wear. 

‘¢ Lionel, will not heed the storm, dear mother !”’ 
she said, replying to a remark of her mother’s, ‘‘ O 
no, he will soon be here, and then——”’ 

“Tt will be all sunshine in your heart, dearest,’ 
said Mrs. Fane, kissing her. 

‘‘ Ah, mother, dear mother—he is coming—yonder 
is the stage! O,I am so happy!” and Ida threw 
herself into her mother’s arms, blushing at her own 
emotion. 

The stage came rapidly down the road, but instead 
of turning into the little lane leading to Mrs. Fane’s, 
it kept on its regular course. Ida looked at her 
mother, but did not speak, and then burst into tears. 
Mrs. Fane suggested many reasons why Mr. Ward 
had not come—the storm perhaps had been more se- 
vere in Boston—or he preferred a private convey- 
ance to the stage, no doubt he would be with them 
in a few hours, and at length as Ida recovered her 
composure, she also became fertile in reasons why 
her lover had not come, and why he would yet be 
there before night-fall. The hours wore on, how- 
ever, and he came not. 

In the morning, when Ida awoke, the sun was 
shining brightly. The fading face of nature revived 
by the rain, had again assumed almost the tints of 
spring, and the trees of the forest tinged with the 
hues of autumn, “ flashed like the plane-tree, the 
Persian adorned with mantles and jewels.” All 
Ida’s cheerfulness revived also, yet still hour suc- 
ceeded to hour, and Mr. Ward didnot come. Again 
the stage passed away from the eager watch of poor 
Ida, and another day slowly waned in anxiety and 
doubt, and another morning dawned—but still he 
came not. 

Mrs. Fane and Ida, were sitting over their un- 


tasted breakfast, when they were startled by a loud. 


rap at the street door. 

Ida sprang up, every feature radiant with joy, ex- 
claiming : 

‘‘He has come, mother—he has come!’’ stood 
listening for the well known step. Alas, no Lio- 
nel met her wistful look as the door of the sitting 





room swung back. A servant entered, and handed 
Ida a letter—ah, a letter from Lionel—that was 
something : 

** Now, dear mother, we shall know what detains 
him !”’ she said, pressing the precious letter to her 
lips, and then hastily tearing off the envelope, began 
to read. 

Fearing, she knew not what, a faintness came 
over Mrs. Fane, as her daughter opened the letter. 
As her eye glanced over the first few lines, the pale- 
ness of death overspread the features of Ida—she 
read on, then the letter fell from her hands, and rais- 
ing her eyes with a heart-rending expression to her 
mother’s face, she sank in a deathly swoon upon 
that mother’s bosom, who fearing the result was al- 
ready at her side. She was borne to her chamber, 
but for many hours all efforts to restore the poor girl 
to consciousness Were in vain. At length she opened 
her eyes—they rested on the tearful, agonized coun- 
tenance of her mother, who was bending over her, 
and calling her by every endearing name. Ida 
feebly stretched forth her arms, and as her mother 
took her to her bosom, faintly whispered : 

‘T am dying, mother—dear mother—tell—Lionel 
I—I forgive hin—kiss me once more, dear mother !”’ 
and then, 


‘* Without a sigh, 
A change of feature or a shaded smile, 
She gave her hand to the stern messenger, 
And, as a glad child seeks its father’s house, 
Went home.”’ 


The fatal letter, which had caused the death of 
this pure, innocent girl, ran thus: 

‘‘Tda, I love you—love you with such deep and 
abiding love, that rather than inflict one moment’s 
pain upon that trusting heart, I would gladly shed 
my life’s blood. Would to God, dearest Ida, I was 
free to fulfill my engagement with you. O, when I 
think of what I renounce to that which may, per- 
haps, be considered a false estimate of duty, I fear I 
shall go mad! Ida, beloved one—a solemn vow 
pledged to my dying Emily bars our union! How 
I have struggled with it—how I have shut out the 
warning voice of conscience, dearest, during our 
brief acquaintance! how I have sought to forget all 
—but love and you! Yet it cannot be. As the day 
approaches—that day which was to crown our hap- 
piness—that solemn vow with fearful distinctness 
rings in my ears—the voice of Emily whispers it, 
even in my broken slumbers, it is written in letters 
of fire upon my brain! Ida, we must part. For- 
give me, dear one, and forget me! To-morrow I 
leave the country, never toreturn. Dearest, best 
beloved Ida—pure and gentle Being, farewell, for- 
ever!” 

The village girls bore the form of their young 
companion to the grave—and now, when the first 
tints of evening cast their gray shadows over the si- 
lent church-yard, hither they repair, and scatter fresh 
flowers above the grassy mound, which marks the 
resting place of Ida Fane. 

Thus, dear reader, I have given you a Heart-His- 
tory, from the simple records of “ Our Village.” 
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Yovu ask me to write you a sonnet 
My fancies to fix as they rise? 
Shall it be on your brow or your bonnet ? 
Shall it be on your lips or your eyes? 
Shal! I take from my pallet some carmine, 
And a pinch of the powder of pearls, 
Till the coldest grows warm with the charm in 
The cheek that lies under your curls? 


Shall! T snatch from the sunset its roses 
The bloom on your lips to portray— 

From the woodbine the sweets it discloses, 
The sweets they conceal to display ? 

Shall I rob the gazelle of the splendor 
That lives in her languishing glance, 

But to show that your own is more tender, 
And soft as a dream of romance? 


Shall I ask Mr. Espy, the warder 

Who watches the storm-clouds on high, 
Just to give them a hint, or an order, 

To send me a flash for your eye? 
A flash not to dazzle or blind us, 

But soft as the summer eve shows 
When love lies in ambush to hind us, 

And fancy the fetter bestows. 


Shall I dive for fresh pearls in their casket, 
Far down in their starry sea-bower— 
Some mermaid, perhaps, if you Ul ask it, 
May loan me fer string for an hour? 
But be sure you are not over-zealous, 
Lest the pearls ’neath your lips be confest ; 
Should she see them the nymph will be jealous, 
And flatly refuse the request. 


Shall I beg of the streamlet a dimple 
Just kissed into life by the breeze? 

Only think how bewitching and simple, 
Only think how the dimple will please. 

Shall I place one on each side the portal 
Your lips, like twin-rubies, shut in? 

Or, if two are té® much for one mortal, 
The gem shall be set in your chin. 


Shall I ask of the bright, shining river, 
To slacken the flow of its stream, 

While I sieze the soft moonbeams that quiver 
And laugh in the light of its gleam ? 

Shall I beg of the black cloud that lowers, 
To let the glad sunlight shine through 

Till I’ve caught from the rain-beaded flowers 
A smile that is worthy of you? 





Shall I pray yonder shadow one minute 
To pause on that summit of snow, 
Till my pencil I’ve time to dip in it, 
And fix its dark tints ere they go? 
Or, beseech of the raven to linger, 
And rest on his wings in the air, 
While I brush, with a delicate finger, 
Its gloss to transfer to your hair? 


Shall I borrow the wave of the willow, 

As it sways in the summer-wind sweet— 
Or, shadow your grace in the billow 

That gracefully swells to my feet ? 
Shall I ask of Apelles to lend me 

His Venus bewitching and warm— 
Perhaps Mr. Power will send me 

A model to picture your form ? 


Shall I ask of the Syrens to sing me 
The song to Ulysses they sung? 
Perchance, the soft cadence may bring me 
The lips on whose music I hung. 
Shall I beg Jenny Lind, in a letter, 
To waft me one nightingale tone? 
May I perish if e’er I forget her, 
If it speaks to my heart like your own. 


Shall I borrow of Cupid a feather 
To impart the last exquisite touch, 
That the canvas may show, altogether, 
Nor a light, nor a shadow too much ? 
And now that I ’ve finished my sketching, 
I will brush from the butterfly’s wing 
Its powder to sprinkle my etching, 
And make it exactly the thing. 


Shall I ask of Petrarca to write me 

How Laura resisted his rhyme? 
Perhaps the poor fellow, to spite me, 

May say, ‘¢ You will learn it in time :’? 
And since that with him it’s all over, 

‘¢ Mrs. Laura may tell if she choose, 
That ladies like best for a lover 

A man not in love with a Muse.”’ 


Shall I ask you what good it will do me 
To plead to your obdurate heart ? 
You ’ve forgot the request you sent to me, 
The artist, and, may be, his art. 
You ’ve forgot all the day dreams we cherished, 
The vows and the hopes and the fears ;— 
From my sky that the rainbow has perished, 
And that nothing is left but its tears. 
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THE BROKEN HEART. 





BY ENNA DUVAL. 





*‘ Our scene is Sparta. He whose best of art 
Hath drawn this piece, calls it the Broken Heart. 
What may be here thought Fiction, when Time’s youth 
Wanted some riper dace was known a TRUTH; 

H 


In which, if words 


ave clothed the subject right, 


You may partake a pity with delight.’? 


Amyctas, king of Laconia, had but one child, a 
beautiful daughter, the Princess Calantha, heiress of 
his kingdom ; next to this child, the young and brave 
Lord Ithocles, sat nearest to his heart. This young 
nobleman merited the king’s favor well, for he was 
a model of courage and virtue, As his friend, Pro- 
philus, said of him, in the firmament of honor in 
which his sovereign’s love had placed him, he stood 
like a fixed star, not moved with any thunder of 
popular applause, or sudden lightning of opinion. 

A war broke out with the neighboring state of 
Messene, and King Amyclas, was threatened with 
the loss of his kingdom ; but Ithocles, at the head of 
the army, trod under foot Messene’s pride, and 
bowed her neck to Lacedemon’s royalty. On his 
return the king greeted him with outstretched arms, 
calling him, delight of Sparta! treasure of his heart! 
his own Ithocles ; and the Princess Calantha crowned 
him in open court with a garland wrought by her 
own royal hands. But the young man received 
these greetings with such graceful modesty, that not 
only charmed his friends, but won the fair Calan- 
tha’s heart. 

“Let me blush,’ he said, when the beautiful 
princess bestowed upon him the chaplet, “‘ acknow- 
ledging how poorly I have served, what nothings I 
have done, compared with the honors heaped upon 
me ; moreover, it is the duty of a subject to serve 
the state. But with him whom Heaven is pleased 
to style victorious, applause runs maddening, like 
the drunken priests in Bacchus’ sacrifices, without 
reason voicing the leader as a demi-god; while 
every common soldier’s blood, is as current coin in 
the hard purchase of victory, as his whose much 
more delicate condition hath sucked the milk of 
ease—judgment it is true commands, but resolution 
executes. I do not mean, when saying this before 
this royal presence, contempt of such as can direct, 
but that all praise should not be given to one man’s 
fortune, which has been strengthened by many 
hands.”’ 

Whereupon he recommended his friend Prophilus 
and other officers to the king’s favor. This noble 
generosity won all hearts, and over Ithocles’ future 
seemed beaming the bright sun rays of prosperity. 
But though Ithocles merited so well his royal mas- 
ter’s favor and the noble maiden’s love, already the 
retribution that follows evil was stalking fast behind 





him. Few faults had the young Spartan, it was 
true, but revenge and pride had made him in the first 
flush of manhood commit a grievous wrong. His 
father, Thrasus, had had a deadly feud for many 
years with one of the king’s counsellors, the old 
Lord Crotolon. Just before old Thrasus’ death, this 
quarrel, at the king’s request, was adjusted, and in 
order to render the bond of friendship stronger, 
Thrasus’ only daughter, the young tender Penthea, 
was betrothed to Orgilus, the only son of Crotolon. 
Soon after this betrothal, Thrasus died, and Ithocles, 
proud of youth, and still prouder of his power with 
the king, cherishing also a memory of the old dis- 
content, broke off the marriage, and forced his sister 
to wed with another. This had resulted badly, and 
was secretly working trouble for the rash young 
man, and at a time, too, when calmed by maturity he 
was bitterly repenting the past, and striving to make 
amends by every work and thought of honorable 
good. 

Bassanes, the husband of Penthea, loved his wife 
with adoration, but knowing that her marriage with 
him had been one of constraint, and being moreover 
suspicious by nature, became a prey to the fiercest 
jealousy, which, though he vainly endeavored to 
hide, and bitterly repented every outbrust of passion, 
rendered his poor broken-hearted wife’s existence 
miserable. Of Orgilus, her lover, he was most es- 
pecially jealous, though entirely without reason, for 
Penthea was good and pure, and though her inno- 
cent young love had been freely given to young Or- 
gilus, after her marriage with Bassanes, she would 
have shrunk with horror at the thought of wronging 
him even by a look. 

Orgilus, though driven almost to madness by his 
grievous disappointment, in order to secure peace 
for Penthea, had after her marriage absented himself 
for awhile from his home; but all in vain, Bassanes 
jealousy raged just as violently, and daily he saw 
his dearly loved Penthea bowed down under the 
weight of the cruellest suspicions and constraints, 
without power to help her or to soothe her grief. A 
fierce and burning hatred against Ithocles took pos- 
session of his heart, but in every way his feelings 
seemed to be exasperated. 

Ithocles’ dear friend, Prophilus, loved Euphranea, 
the only sister of Orgilus, a young, beautiful girl, 
maid of honor to the princess; and after the Messe- 
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nian war, Prophilus, after being assured that his love 
was returned, demanded her in marriage of her fa- 
ther As he was the friend of the king’s favorite, 
and his suit preferred not only by Ithocles, but al- 
most commanded by the king, Euphranea’s father, 
old Crotolon, thought it madness to refuse. Such a 
marriage, to his old courtier wisdom, seemed to 
open before his family, a path shining with honors 
flowing from royal favor. But Orgilus, his son, 
hated Prophilus because he was Ithocles’ friend, and 
bitterly opposed his suit. At last, when his father 
represented that refusal would work ruin to his 
family, he yielded an unwilling consent, and with 
the secretiveness peculiar to unsettled minds, veiled 
his hatred for Ithocles under a specious show of 
friendship, and received with apparent forgiveness 
Ithocles’ penitent, sincere regrets for the past, in 
order that he might be able at some future time to, 
avenge Penthea’s sufferings, and his own great 
wrong. Accordingly the wedding of the young 
maid-of-honor took place. 

During the preparations the court was thrown into 
commotion by the arrival of a royal suitor for the 
hand of the princess. This caused great trouble to 
young Ithocles. He had already discovered that he 
loved the daughter of his royal master; which dis- 
covery had filled his breast with sorrow, for it 
seemed like ingratitude; but hourly he hung upon 
her words and lived only in her presence. She was 
a noble and beautiful woman ; Heaven had bestowed 
the highest gifts of mind and person upon her; and 
even in distant countries were accounts related of 
the great Calantha’s beauty, virtue, sweetness, and 
singular perfections. She loved Ithocles also, but 
was not conscious of her love until the suit of an- 
other betrayed it to her. 

This royal lover was her cousin Nearchus, prince 
of Argos. His application for Calantha’s hand 
pleased old King Amyclas, for, as he said, it would 
be a marriage of great benefit to both kingdoms, and 
as the Prince Nearchus was the next heir after Ca- 
lantha to the throne of Laconia, their union would 
be most suitable. 

‘¢ But,”’ added the good old king, ‘‘ Calantha shall 
decide. I have always vowed never to enforce her 
affection by my will. She shall marry no one un- 
less her own choice confirms mine gladly.” 

King Amyclas at his last visit to the Temple at 
Delphos, had received a scroll clothed in the mystic 
language of the oracle, and after hearing Prince 
Nearchus’ suit, and seeing his daughter undecided, 
sent this scroll to the philosopher Tecnicus, who 
resided at his court, requiring from the sage an ex- 
planation of it. The oracle ran thus— 

The plot in which the Vine takes root, 
Begins to dry from head to foot ; 

The stock, soon withering, want of sap 
Doth cause to quail the budding grape; 
But from the neighboring Elm, a dew 
Shall drop, and feed the plot anew. 


Old Tecnicus studied this oracle with reverential 
awe, secluding himself still more from all the court. 
Then he came to Armostes, the king’s confidential 








counsellor, and uncle to Ithocles, and gave him a 
sealed box, containing the scroll and his explanation 
of it, which he desired should be given to the king, 
and announced with a countenance and tone of voice 
expressive of great grief, his immediate departure 
for Delphos. 

“Tell the king,’’ he said in broken accents, “he 
must no more inquire after my aged head. Apollo 
wills it so, and I must go to Delphos, never more to 
see my king again—a greater prince commands 
me!’’ Then turning to Ithocles who was present, 
he said in a solemn, awe-struck voice, as if moved 
by prophetic fire, and scarcely conscious of his 
words—“ [thocles, 


‘¢ When Youth is ripe, and Age from time doth part, 
The Lifeless Trunk shall wed the Broken-Heart !”? 


Then with muttered, broken exclamations, as if ap- 
prehensive of some approaching trouble, he de- 
parted. 

The box was carried to the king, who, when it 
was unsealed, read the following exposition of the 
philosopher : 


‘¢ The plot is Sparta, the dried Vine the king; 
The quailing grape his daughter ; but the thing 
Of most importance, not to be revealed, 

Is a near prince, the Elm; the rest concealed.’? 


The poor old king, who felt himself fast failing, 
was sadly perplexed at this unsatisfactory explana- 
tion, but his old counsellor soothed him with the as- 
surance, that the Princess Calantha’s marriage with 
her cousin of Argos, would fulfill the oracle ; he was 
that neighboring Elm, whose dew of love would 
strengthen the young grape his daughter, when her 
father’s death would bow her down with grief. But 
though this marriage seemed so certain, and was so 
much desired, it was not to take place—the Parcae 
had ordered other things, which though slowly and 
noiselessly approaching, would most surely come to 
pass! Young Ithocles drooped daily—he saw so 
many advantages for the kingdom in this offer of the 
prince of Argos, that the marriage seemed unavoid- 
able tohim. Again was his repentant heart filled 
with sorrow for the deep injustice he had done his 
sister, and his new friend Orgilus ; his love for Calan- 
tha taught him the extent of the great and irretrievable 
wrong he had done them ; and sick at heart, both for 
his own sorrows and theirs, he sent for the poor 
lady Penthea, and toid her all his trouble. His sis- 
ter, though sinking fast into the grave, under the 
weight of the burden imposed by him upon her life, 
forgave his wrong to her, and cheered him in his 
love for Calantha; promising him at parting, to in- 
vent some means to relieve his grief. 

She went to Calantha, and a beautiful scene took 
place between them; the poor, pale, suffering Pen- 
thea, whose face already bore the prints of Death’s 
icy finger-touch, demanded of her royal lady a pri- 
vate audience, which was granted, for Calantha 
loved her for her own gentle sake, as well as for the 
love she bore secretly to Ithocles. When they were 
alone, Penthea said in broken accents. 

** My glass of life, sweet princess, hath few minutes 
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remaining to run down ; the sands are spent; for by an | of her conversation, and after parting tenderly with 
inward messenger I feel the summons of departure, | her, made her own ladies wait on her with all dis- 


short and certain.”’ 


Calantha tenderly caressed her, saying—‘ You | 
feed too much your melancholy, Penthea, the future | 
will have much for you, cheer up and throw aside | 


this heavy grief, who knows what happiness and 
greatness may yet be yours ?”’ 

“Glories of human greatness are but pleasing 
dreams and shadows soon decaying,’’ replied the 
already dying Penthea. ‘‘ Sweet royal lady, on the 
stage of my mortality my youth hath acted some 
scenes of vanity, drawn out at length by varied 
pleasures, sweetened in the mixture, but tragical in 
issue. Beauty, pomp, with every sensuality our 
giddiness doth frame an idol, are inconstant friends 
when any troubled passion makes assault upon the 
unguarded castle of the mind.” 

‘‘ What mean these moral texts ?’’ Calantha asked; 
‘‘ what end do you propose, dear lady ?” 

“To place before you, royal madam,’ replied 
Penthea, “‘a perfect mirror, wherein you may see 
how weary I am of this lingering life. No remedy 
remains for me but a winding sheet, a fold of lead, 
and some untrod on corner of the earth. But before 
I go, my princess, I have an humble suit, a favor to 
ask of you. Vouchsafe to be my executrix, and 
take the trouble on you to dispose some legacies as I 
bequeath them.” 

The princess assured her with tears that she would 
do all that she required. 

‘‘T have but three poor jewels to bequeath,’’ said 
Penthea, with a faint smile. ‘‘ The first is my Youth ; 
for though so old in griefs, in years I’m but a child; 
this I bestow upon all betrothed maids and honest 
wives: the second jewel is my Fame, which I be- 
queath to Memory, and Time's old daughter, 
Truth.” 

‘* Nay, you jest, dear Penthea,’’ Calantha replied, 
‘‘and yet how handsomely you play with harmless 
sport of mere imagination. You spoke of three 
jewels—tell me of the last, for in truth I like your 
Will.” 

‘¢‘ The third jewel, royal lady,” answered Penthea 
more solemnly, “is dearly precious to me, and you 
must use the best of your discretion to employ the 
gift as I direct. This third jewel should have been 
my own heart, but that was lost long, long ago; but 
instead of it I do solemnly bequeath to great Calan- 
tha in holiest rights of love, my only brother Itho- 
cles, who loves you, lady, dearly. Look on him with 
an eye of pity; be a princess in sweetness as in 
blood, give him his doom or raise him up to com- 
fort.” 

Maiden shyness and surprise took possession of 
Calantha. The prince of Argos’ suit had proved to 
her she loved another, and that other was the brave 
Ithocles; but his sister’s strange request presented 
in this sudden manner, filled her with embarrass- 
ment; then the thought of her father’s possible ob- 

jection presented itself before her, but she soothed 
and comforted the poor dying lady, who was already 
sinking under exhaustion caused by the excitement 





tinction to her home. 

For days Calantha felt perplexed; she knew not 
how to act, for though each day convinced her that 
she loved Ithocles too well to wed another, yet he 
had ever since the arrival of the prince of Argos 
held himself aloof from her, giving her no chance to 
assure herself of his love. Penthea could no longer 
aid her, for she was stretched upon her dying bed, 
poor lady, and silently refused all food, as if her 
spirit had already left her. 

At last one morning Calantha was walking with 
the Prince Nearchus, surrounded by the court, 
among whom was Ithocles, silent and dispirited, sad 
at his sister’s fate, and hopeless for his own. The 
prince with gallant courtliness begged his royal 
cousin to bestow upon him some mark of her favor. 

“ This little spark,” he said, playfully attempting 
to take a ring from her finger. 

‘‘Nay, that is a toy,’’ replied the princess 
smiling. 

** Love feasts on toys, dear lady,” said Nearchus, 
‘for Cupid is a child.” 

‘You shall not value, cousin, at a price what I 
count cheap,’’ answered Calantha; then added with 
an assumed air of indifference, and a tone of voice a 
little louder that those around might hear—‘ So 
cheap, that let him take it who dares to stoop for it, 
and give it at hisnext meeting to his mistress, who ’ll 
thank him for it, perhaps.” . 

Whereupon she drew the ring from her finger, 
and threw it on the ground before Ithocles, who, 
despite the angry, jealous glances of Nearchus, and 
murmured remonstrances of the courtiers, took it 
up, and kneeling, presented it to the princess. She 
was embarrassed for an instant, scarce knew what 
to say, but answered with a light laugh, that it was 
pretty, wondrous pretty, his taking her for a mis- 
tress, but he might keep the ring since he had found 
it; and taking her cousin’s arm passed on, leaving 
Ithocles almost blinded with the sudden light of 
Love’s scarce risen sun. His friends remonstrated 
with him, and the prince returning, treated him with 
contempt for his presumption as he termed it; but 
Ithocles bore it all with quiet grace; the favor of 
his noble lady was so sweet a happiness to him, he 
cared for nothing else, not even if destruction’s gulf 
should yawn before him. Soon after the princess 
sent for him, saying that she wished him to render 
to her in private an account for taking up the ring; 
but well he knew her real reason, his own heart 
gave him wisdom, and gladly he hastened to the 
audience, which ended in that perfect understanding 
true love alone can give. 

Nearchus, when he saw the state of Calantha’s 
heart, nobly withdrew his claim, saying, that though 
at first he was angered, Ithocles was a man most 
nobly fashioned in honor and in person, and well 
worthy of a noble lady’s love, and when his friend, 
Amelus, in private asked him how he could brook 
to yield up to an inferior in rank, not only love but 
right, he answered— 
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‘**T tell you, Amelus, the sight of poor, life-spent 
Penthea, and unhappy Orgilus, has proved to me 
that affections injured by tyranny, or rigor of com- 
pulsion, like tempest-threatened trees unfirmly root- 
ed, ne’er spring to timely growth. I urge no claim 
that chance of birth may give me, on Calantha; 
willing love I ask—no other would have value for 
me.” 

The old king gladly bestowed his daughter on 
young Ithocles, for his desire to secure the happiness 
of his daughter and his favorite, far outweighed the 
fear he had felt after reading the mysterious warn- 
ing of the oracle—now he fondly thought the budding 
grape sheltered under the warm shade of Love, 
would not quail when Death, which he felt fast ap- 
proaching, should take him from her. 

At the time the princess told her father of her love 
for Ithocles, the old king, after joining their hands 
with loving consent, gave orders that a splendid 
banquet should be given in honor of the bride Eu- 
phranea, who had been wedded with Prophilus a 
short while before; and notwithstanding his in- 
creasing infirmities forbade his presence at the feast, 
he earnestly insisted that all merriment should go on 
without him. 

While they were making gorgeous preparations 
for the feast, news came to Ithocles, whose heart 
was filled with so much happiness, that his sister 
was dead ; without stopping to acquaint the princess 
who was with her royal father, he hastened to Bas- 
sanes’ house; Orgilus accompanied him; for this 
half-frenized young man still covered his cherished 
hatred with pretended friendship. Together they 
stood beside the wasted form of the dead Penthea— 
the repentant brother and the wronged lover. The 
woful sight caused Orgilus’ long pent up hatred to 
burst out, and drawing a dagger he plunged it into 
the heart of his enemy and killed him. 

‘You dreamt of kingdoms, did you!” he ex- 
claimed—‘‘ how with this nod to grace that subtle 
courtier—how with that frown to make this noble 
tremble, and so forth; while Penthea’s groans and 
tortures, her agonies, her miseries, and afflictions ne’er 
touched upon your thoughts! As for my injuries, 
they were beneath your royal pity. But yet they 
lived, proud man, to confound you, and behold your 
fate is come at last!” 

The banquet commenced, but all observed that 
Orgilus and Ithocles were absent. The old courtier, 
Crotolon, answered the princess’ inquiries, saying 
his son had told him he had gone to prepare some 
new device of pleasure for the princess, and he sup- 
posed Lord Ithocles was with him, as they had been 
seen together. The dance commenced, but as Ca- 
lantha finished the first movement, old Armostes 
came out from the king’s sick-chamber, and with a 
countenance of wo, whispered to the princess that 
her father had just breathed his last breath, 

‘On to the other movement of the dance,” said 
Calantha, without heeding the sad news. As they 
finished the second change, poor Bassanes entered, 
and in low, tearful tones told the princess that his 
poor Penthea had just died of starvation. 





‘‘ Lead on to the next measure,’’ exclaimed the 
princess, and they did so; but while she danced, the 
fearful news was brought her of her loved Ithocles’ 
cruel murder at his sister’s death-bed. 

‘¢ How dull the music sounds,” she said. ‘‘ Strike 
up more sprightly strains.’ 

The courtiers all looked amazed at this apparently 
unnatural conduct of the princess, and thought it 
strange such fearful tragedies should not arouse the 
woman in her. After the dance was over she re- 
ceived with stately pride the congratulations of her 
courtiers, and the acknowledgments of her queenly 
right; heard calmly the self-condemnation of Or- 
gilus, replying to it that she would begin her reign 
with an act of justice; and ordered him to instant 
execution; then gave directions for her coronation, 
which she requested should be speedily attended to. 

The temple was prepared for the great ceremony 
forthwith; the altar clothed in white, With burning 
tapers of virgin wax. The people and the courtiers 
assembled there, awaiting the arrival of the new 
queen; but all started with surprise when they saw 
brought in, and placed on one side of the altar, a 
hearse bearing the dead Ithocles clothed in royal 
robes, with a glittering crown upon his head; then 
came the beautiful Calantha surrounded by her 
maidens, cold, pale and tearless, clothed in white 
and also crowned. She knelt before the altar for 
awhile; after concluding her devotions, she stood 
up and said in a calm and quiet voice, that as it was 
necessary she should for the weal of her kingdom 
choose a husband, she should do so; and as her 
cousin of Argos stood next in right of succession to 
the throne, she would select him for her lord; but 
before wedding him she would first make some re- 
quests. The prince with tenderness begged her to 
name them. She then portioned out offices; asked 
that her father’s old counsellor Armostes should be 
viceroy of Argos; and Crotolon, Orgilus’ father, 
should govern Messene; and Bassanes, poor Pen- 
thea’s husband, be Sparta’s marshal. Then she be- 
stowed pensions and arranged some marriages of her 
maids-of-honor, and lastly, requested that Prophilus 
should be speedily invested with all the honors, titles 
and preferments belonging to his dear friend and her 
neglected husband. 

All murmured to each other that these requests 
sounded like a testament, rather than conditions of 
marriage, and Prince Nearchus asked of the prin- 
cess half-reproachfully, what meant the word “ neg- 
lected husband.”’ 

Calantha looked sadly at him, and replied— 

** Forgive me, Nearchus.”? Then turning toward 
the hearse on which the dead Ithocles was placed, 
took his cold hand, and removing from her own a 
ring, placed it on one of his fingers, saying— 

‘‘ Bear witness all, 1 put my mother’s wedding- 
ring upon the finger of Ithocles; it was my father’s 
last bequest. Thus I new-marry him whose wife I 
am. Death shall not separate.us. Oh! my lords, I 
but deceived your eyes with antic gesture, when one 
news straight came huddling on another, of death! 
and death! and death! Still I danced forward, but 
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it struck home and here—and in an instant. Some 
women can with shrieks and outcries vow a present 
end to all their sorrows, yet live to court new plea- 
sures and outlive their troubles; but there are silent 
griefs which cut the heart-strings.”’ 

She then gave orders for the voices at the altar to 
sing the dirge she had prepared. The music swelled 
out in mournful harmonies, and low, sweet voices 
chanted— 


‘¢ Giories, pleasures, pomps, delights and ease, 
Can but please 

The outward senses, when the mind 

Is untroubled, or by peace refined. 

Crowns may flourish and decay, 

Beauties shine, but fade away. 

Youth may revel, yet it must 

Lie down in a bed of dust. 

Earthly honors flow and waste, 

Time alone doth change and last. 


Sorrows mingled with contents, prepare 
Rest for care, 

Love only reigns in death ; though art 

Can find no comfort for a Broken Hearr.’? 


While the chant continued, Calantha bent over 
her lover’s body and kissed him; as the music 
ceased the courtiers seeing that she remained leaning 
over the hearse, went toward her, and when they 
lifted her up, found her noble spirit had fled, though 
her beautiful lips smiled, as though the first step 
through the portal of Death had led to happiness. 

“Oh, wise Tecnicus !’’ exclaimed Armostes, “ thou 
didst utter prophecy! My king, the old philoso- 
pher’s parting words to Ithocles are now made 
truth, for he said to this poor young lord when he set 
out for Delphos— 


‘¢ When Youth is ripe, and Age from time doth part, 





The Lifeless-Trunk shall wed the Broxen-HEaRT.”’ 
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Non usitata nec tenui ferar 
Penna biformis per liquidum ethera 


Vates. 


In the deep midnight fancy broke the tether 
That makes us bondsmen in our waking hours; 
Dreaming, I trod the land of lake and heather, 
Culling poetic flowers. 


Bewitching moonlight wrapped the hoary mountains, 
The rugged birthright of the hardy Gael, 
And streams, that glinted forth from sparkling fountains, 
Met roaring in the vale. 


A sky-roofed glen within its heart received me, 
The floor and sides in grassy velvet drest, 
And a wild sorrow that too long hath grieved me, 
Awhile was lulled to rest. 


To look on famous bards I felt a longing, 
Nursed in the home of eagles and of storms, 
And suddenly there was a glorious thronging 
Of proud and plaided forms. 


Unearthly splendor rested on their faces, 
As moonlight silvers marble with its glow, 
That fair to vision made the many traces 
Of want, neglect and wo. 


Awful of mien, his long white hair outstreaming, 
Bearing an antique harp of massy frame, 
While misty light around his head was beaming, 
Majestic Ossian came. 


I thought of those proud words, in memory cherished 
By all who drink at Song’s old, haunted springs, 
‘ My voice will not be silent when have perished 
Temora’s haughty kings.’’ 


The mighty painter of the Middle Ages 
Towered, staff in hand, above the tuneful throng ; 
Immortal weaver of enchanted pages— 





The Wouvermans of song ! 





HORACE. 


Far in the distance clustered bright creations, 
Evoked from darkness by his spell of might, 
That chased the gloom from graves of men and nations 
With its victorious light. 


To right and left the proud assembly parting, 
Gave place to Burns, in ‘‘ hodden gray”’ attired ; 
His large black eye, electric flashes darting, 
Told of a soul inspired. 


And he was there who sang in life’s glad morning 
Of Hope to cheer both hall and cottage hearth, 
With a rapt look, as if Lochiel’s warning 
Was struggling into birth. 


Old Allan Ramsey, blithe of mood and pleasant, 
Attuned his trembling reed, and woke a lay 
That Pan would have provoked, had he been present, 
To throw his pipe away. 


Mild, musing Thomson wore a mantle splendid, 
And on its ground of wintry white were seen 
Autumnal gold and summer crimson blended 
With stripes of vernal green. 


And he who wrote Kilmeny, as if listening 
The silver bells of Fairy Land to hear, 
Stood, with the night-dew on his tartan glistening, 
The ‘* Gentle Shepherd’? near. 


One I beheld, whose bay will never wither 
Though bitterly his cup was drugged with ill ; 
The bard who sang of “‘ Jessie’’ and ** Balquither,’’ 
The mournful Tannahill. 


Nigh Ferguson, all chapleted with willow, 
Towered Cunningham, in mould gigantic cast, 
With harp that mocked the roll of ocean’s billow 
And creak of bending mast. 
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Young Bruce I saw, who pined away uncherished, 
Though hallowed aye his muse Lochleven made, 
And gifted Leyden, who untimely perished, 
A pale and piping shade! 


I saw impassioned Pollock upward gazing, 
The glow of deep devotion on his cheek, 
As if he prayed the stars above him blazing 

Of Heaven’s high joy to speak. 


Logan, whose ‘* Cuckoo”? will sing on forever, 
For a brief moment, my attention caught ; 
And Home, whose tragic wreath will mildew never, 
Folded his arms in thought. 


Near a famed “‘ Minstrel,’’ fond of Spenser’s measure, 
Hawthornden’s classic poet took his stand, 

And the sweet lute, that cheered his hours of leisure, 
Flashed, gem-like, in his hand. - 


And Pringle, who had heard the lion waking 
Wild echo, in the desert, with his roar, 
On the worn garb, that veiled his bosom aching, 
The dust of travel bore. 


Dark Motherwell, a weird and wild magician, 

Leaned, with a lowering aspect, on his lyre, 
While images of some old Norse tradition 
Thronged on his soul of fire! 


And pious Graham, whose chaste muse selected 
The holy ‘‘ Sabbath’? for its quiet theme, 








And with the sinless ‘‘ Birds’? his name connected, 
Was present in my dream. 


Awe to the scene dim, rearward shapes were giving, 
Wraiths of a band without a funeral stone, 
Whose songs, like echoes in the glens, are living 
Although their names unknown: 


Forgotten minstrels, who had bravely trodden 
Red battle-fields in old baronial times, 
Breathing out wo when came the day of Flodden 
In rude but touching rhymes: 


Lads that, in keeping tryst beneath the cover 
Of flowering thorn with snooded maiden, found 
Vent for the fluttering transport of the lover 
In words of tuneful sound : 


Shepherds, -vho caught rare gleams of inspiration 
While couched their flocks around them on the hill— 
Children of toil, ennobling lowly station, 
Whose tongues would not be still. 


At length an airy whisper, as of warning, 
That ran from front to shadowed rear, I heard, 
And voiceful pine-boughs, in the breath of morning, 
Like martial plumage stirred ; 


Then wild, Holian melodies diverted, 
For a brief space, my wondering regards ;— 
I looked again—the valley was deserted— 
Gone Albyn’s plaided Bards! 


THE CRICKET. 





BY R. F. GREELEY. 


SuaveEs of evening close around us, 
One by one, the stars peep out, 
And the moonlight lies in patches 
On the grassy sward about. 
Silence broods upon the village, 
And the cricket pipes his note, 
Sending strains of fairy music 
From his weak and tiny throat. 


Welcome visiter! whose chirping 
Many a thought doth bring to me, 
Fraught with homely recollections— 
Some of grief, and some of glee: 
.Of the days when, looking downward 

In the busy stream of life, 
I descried a fair-browed urchin, 
Innocent of care and strife; 


Or of times when dawning manhood, 
With its train of hopes and fears, 
Pictured life in radiant colors, 
And made bright the coming years. 
Time has sped: the gay companions 
Of my boyish days no more 
Greet me with the laughing welcome 
Heard so oft in times of yore. 


Some are sleeping in the church-yard, 
*Neath the spreading laurel’s shade ; 

Some in distant climes lie buried, 

Ere life’s voyage half was made. 





One—the youngest and the merriest 
Of our youthful, joyous throng— 

Sleeps death’s everlasting slumber 
Far Puebla’s groves among. 


There the shrill cocwyo* murmurs 
Requiems o’er the soldier’s grave, 
And the yellow wheat is springing 
On the spot where fell the brave, 
While one fond and trustful bosom 
Swells the changing strain to hear, 
As it sounded one soft twilight, 
In the spring-time of the year. 


Careless minstrel—singing gayly 
From your cool and grassy nest ! 
Many an hour I ’ve passed in dreaming 
By Mahopac’s peaceful breast, 
Listening to your fairy music, 
As its accents rose and fell, 
Blending with the wave’s low ripple, 
And the springlet in the dell. 


Manhood’s seal is on my forehead, 
Manhood’s cares are on my heart, 
And the current bears me onward 
Toward that goal where friends must part ; 
But, ’mid all the thoughts that sway me, 
As I pass life’s ways along, 
Oft I bend my ear to listen 
To the cricket’s homely song. 





* Cricket. 





AHSAHGUNUSHK NUMAMAHTAHSENG; 


OR THE REED SHAKEN BY THE WIND. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


(Coneluaed from page 114.) 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CONFESSION. 


Ancry and vehement indignation possessed the 
mind of the Ojibwa girl, us she came ashore at the 
dock from which she had so recently departed, and 
received the warmest expression of sympathy from 
the lay-brothers of the order, who had seen the out- 
rage committed, and who, notwithstanding that they 
well knew the inferior position which was occupied by 
women in the Indian tribes, and the slight estimation 
in which they were held, could not overlook, or be- 
hold save with indignant eyes and wounded feelings, 
any thing so gross and unmanly as a heavy blow 
dealt by a powerful warrior against a delicate and 
fragile girl. Ahsahgunushk, moreover, was a gene- 
ral favorite in the mission. Her beauty, her gentle- 
ness and intelligence, had won for her the regard and 
esteem of all, even of the grave and abstracted 
elders, while among the younger, and especially the 
lay companions of the society, she was looked upon 
with a warmer and more human feeling, and there 
were probably many among them, even of gentle 
birth from Normandy, Touraine, and the soft Medi- 
terranean shores of France, who would willingly 
have overlooked the dark complexion of the Indian 
maid, and, in their voluntary isolation from the 
charms of the fairer females of their own race, 
would have gladly, too gladly, taken her to be a 
sharer of the toils, and a consoler of the tedium of 
the wilderness. 

There was, however, at all times, a tranquil and 
dignified reserve evinced by the Reed-shaken-by- 
the-wind, which had kept all her admirers somewhat 
at a distance, a calm and unsuspecting coldness in 
her manner of receiving their compliments and cour- 
tesy, as if they were either mere jests, or civilities 
due to her rank and position, which had deterred 
them from making advances, which, gay and light- 
hearted and self-confident as these young Frenchmen 
were, in common with most of their countrymen, 
they could yet understand it to be doubtful whether 
she would receive with favor. 

Her eyes were very bright, as she landed, and 
gleaming with wounded pride, and a keen sense of 
the degradation, which had been inflicted on her by 
that blow, given in the presence of the white men, 
who abhorred and repressed to the utmost of their 
ability the servitude and ignominious station which 
was inflicted on the wives of the aborigines. Nor, 
although it was no uncommon thing for an Indian to 





inflict personal chastisement on an offending wife, 
nor by any means considered degrading either to the 
recipient or the inflicter of the punishment, was it 
usual or decorous, or indeed allowable for a chief 
even of the highest caste and distinction, to strike a 
maiden, especially if she were the daughter of a 
chief and of a time-honored race. 

Making her way rapidly through the sympathizing 
and attentive group, with a burning cheek, on which 
the marks of that coward blow were still visible, 
and a down-cast eye, answering their remarks of 
sympathy, and their offers of prompt redress, by mo- 
nosyllables only, she took her way toward the fort, 
with the intention, at first, of repairing immediately 
to the Father Borromeo, and of laying her heart open 
to him, and demanding his protection and support 
against her savage wooer. Before she reached the 
gate, however, a change came over the current of 
her thoughts, she hesitated, paused, and finally turned 
off into a side alley or avenue of the garden, screened 
from view by an espalier of trained fruit trees, and 
over-arched by the luxuriant tendrils of the vine.— 
As the first eager sense of wrong and anger began 
to subside in her bosom, the memory of her late in- 
terview with the Jesuit, the consciousness of her 
own hopeless passion, the shame of knowing that 
her secret had been penetrated by another, and the 
agonizing fear that it might also have been disco- 
vered by the object, came home to her heart with 
sudden and terrible distinctness. The revulsion was 
instant and overpowering, and she felt that he, to 
whom by a natural impulse she had intended to dis- 
close her wrongs, was the very last person living to 
whom she could speak freely on such a subject, 
without revealing her secret, even if at this time it 
was not already revealed to him, from whom she 
would have most desired to hide it. 

Then this reflection suggested yet another train of 
thought, and she began to ponder deeply on the con- 
fessional, which she had been enjoined to attend on 
the morrow; on the secret—the guilty secret as she 
half believed it, which she would be compelled to 
relate with her own trembling lips to his astonished 
and perhaps indignant ears, whom it concerned the 
most: and to wonder how she should ever find 
courage for the task, or arrange her thoughts, and 
frame her words to syllable a confession so humili- 
ating to pure and delicately-minded woman, as 
the avowal, that she had given her love not only 
unsought, but where it could not be accepted even 
when freely tendered, where it would perhaps be re- 
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garded as a sinful and heathenish artifice, perhaps be 
cast back upon her with disgust and rejected with 
disdain. 

Fuller and fuller waxed her overburthened heart, 
anger and indignation vanished in an instant, swept 
away by the full tide of despairing love, of maiden 
bashfulness, of shame, of terror, and of deep, despe- 
rate self-abasement. The tears swelled fast and si- 
lent to her large dark eyes, and overflowed her burn- 
ing cheeks, and, abandoning at once the idea of ap- 
pealing to any earthly comforter, or seeking any pro- 
tection or redress from the friendship of mortal man, 
she hurried away with fleet, shy footsteps, to a thick 
shadowy arbor, all overrun with wild vines, creep- 
ing plants, ivy and clematis, at the end of the garden 
abutting on the forest, and there casting herself on 
her knees and burying her face in her hands, wept 
bitterly and passionately, while she prayed fervently 
for succor and for strength, to Him, whom she had 
learned to worship with a sincere and earnest 
though an ignorant and half-superstitious devotion. 

Slowly the morning lagged away over the aching 
head and throbbing heart of the Ojibwa girl, who 
still knelt sad and lonely in the dim bower, battling 
with her undisciplined heart, and untamed though 
innocent affections, while things were passing in the 
fort concerning in the last degree the happiness of 
her future, which, had she suspected them, would 
have added yet wilder anguish to a sorrow, which 
surely needed no addition. 

Scarcely had the Bald Eagle emerged from the 
water than he swam straight across to the Indian 
shore, and making his way in obdurate and haughty 
silence through the company of Huron girls, who 
gazed at him with eyes eloquent of tranquil reproach, 
and now and then muttered a word of sarcasm or 
direct reproach, he entered his own lodge in a mood 
the most fiendish—for in that mood were concen- 
trated the disappointment of a baffled man, the ran- 
corous spite of a jealous man, the irritated and em- 
bittered vanity of a proud and haughty man, the 
selfish and stern persistence of an obstinate man, 
and the deadly and unforgiving hatred of a pitiless, 
cold-blooded, remorseless man, fancying himself 
wronged, and resolute to gain his ends, whether by 
force or fraud, and to be at once gratified in his pas- 
sions, and satiated in his thirst for vengeance. 

After remaining in this mood, alone in his lodge, 
for something better than an hour, he made his ap- 
pearance again without; having changed his gar- 
ments, saturated by the cold waters of the Wye, and 
clad himself in his full and ceremonial attire as the 
war chief of his tribe. He was fully armed, too, 
with knife and tomahawk of French manufacture, 
with his bow in its case, and his quiver full of ar- 
rows at his side, and his long barrelled smooth bored 
gun in his right hand, while his bullet pouch and 
powder horn were slung across his shoulders. 

Thus equipped and accoutred, he took his place in 
the stern of his own canoe, and with half-a-dozen 
strokes of the paddle set her across the narrow ri- 
ver, made her fast at the shore, and walked slowly 


and insolent carriage, to the entrance into the fort, 
passing as he went several of the lay-brothers, who 
had witnessed his treatment of the girl, and who 
now looked up from the tasks about which they 
were all variously employed, to stare at him with 
abhorrent eyes, and to express their disgust and ab- 
horrence of what they termed the brutality and cow- 
ardice of the man, in no measured terms of reproba- 
tion. None of them, indeed, addressed him directly, 
probably in their present humor they would have 
held it derogatory to themselves to do so, but they 
spoke aloud and distinctly, both in the French and 
the Iroquois tongues, both of which he perfectly un- 
derstood ; and they were well assured that no word 
which fell from their lips escaped him. Yet he gave 
no token, either by sign or gesture, or by any ex- 
pression of anger, contempt or emotion, that he 
heard or understood them; but passed onward, cold, 
impassive and austere, without changing the posi- 
tion of his head, without turning an eye toward 
them, without suffering a muscle of his face to dis- 
play the furious and revengeful rage which must 
have been enkindled at his burning and unforgiving 
heart, by the terms which he heard applied to him- 
self, terms the last usually to be applied, and if ap- 
plied the first to be resented by one so proud and ar- 
rogant as an Indian chieftain. 

On passing through the archway into the interior 
of the fortress, for no one had questioned or inter- 
rupted him as he entered the gate in the stockade, 
he paused and asked of the porter who was sitting 
within, cleaning the lock of a harquebuss, where he 
should see the Father Borromeo, and his station being 
well known and recognized, he was instantly ush- 
ered into the library, where he whom he sought 
was seated alone at a large oaken table, covered with 
books, manuscripts and mathematical instruments, 
preparing a map, as it would seem, of the great 
Georgian Bay, with all its islands, and the northern 
shores with their net-work of rice lakes, swamps 
and noble rivers. 

The priest raised his head as the chief entered, 
and seeing who it was, invited him courteously to be 
seated, and inquired what he could do to pleasure 
the Bald Eagle, speaking to him in the Iroquois di- 
alect, which he used as fluently and even eloquently 
as his own polished tongue. 

** Justice,”’ replied the Indian sternly, refusing the 
seat which the Jesuit had indicated by a motion of 
his hand, with a contemptuous gesture. ‘‘ The Ba!d 
Eagle is a great chief of the Hurons, he asks no 
pleasure of the sons of Jesus, only justice—only his 
squaw, and justice.” 

The priest looked at the man with some astonish- 
ment, and with something of rebuke in his manner, 
for the tone of the Indian was arrogant and disre- 
spectful to say the least, and his air and demeanor 
bordered on insolence, which the priest, humble as 
he was by profession if not by practice, was one sin- 
gularly unlikely to endure. He had the rare art, 
however, to repress every outward indication of inter- 
nal emotion, and to preserve an impassive and in- 





with a dogged and sullefi air, and a firm, haughty, 


scrutable countenance under all circumstances of 
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anger, surprise or apprehension, and he now looked 
at his guest steadily and with an inquiring eye, but 
manifested neither wonder nor resentment. 

‘*In what does the Bald Eagle require justice, or 
against whom,” he asked at length, “ and who is the 
squaw of the Huron chief—I knew not that he was 
wedded.” 

** Not wedded,” replied the dark savage sullenly. 
“That it—want be wedded—want justice, want 
squaw. What for pale-face want Indian girl?— 
What for priest want Ojibwa maiden? Priest not 
wed any how—priest not have wife—what for not 
give Bald Eagle his own squaw.”’ 

* You must speak plainly, chief,’? answered the 
Jesuit coldly, ‘if you wish a reply; much more if 
you want assistance, or, as you say justice. I have 
neither the time nor the wishto guess the meaning 
of riddles, so you must not speak them to me.” 

“Not speak riddles, tell you,’’ he replied in a 
fierce tone and with an angry gesture. ‘Speak 
truth. Want squaw,I tell you. Want Ahsahgu- 
nushk Numamahtahseng, what for not give her--what 
for priest keep her, when can’t call wife ”’—and he 
burst out into a long, vehement and rapid speech, de- 
tailing his love for the Ojibwa captive, asserting his 
right to her as the prisoner of his bow and lance, as 
the adopted daughter of his father’s wigwam, de- 
manding that the priest should compel her to become 
his wife, and should forthwith unite her to him in 
the bonds of Christian wedlock. 

The Jesuit perceived that the Indian was much 
excited if not enraged, and being entirely ignorant 
himself and unsuspicious of the attachment with 
which he had unwillingly and unknowingly inspired 
the bosom of the maiden, he did not comprehend, or 
pay any heed to the obscure allusions of the jealous 
and suspicious chief. He asked, therefore, quietly 
and in the expectation of receiving an affirmative an- 
swer, whether the girl was willing to become his 
wife, and beginning to believe that he had found a 
clue to the mystery of her behavior in the interview 
he had with her in the morning. What was his sur- 
prise then, when he received a reply couched in 
tones of insolent fury, and accompanied by a fierce 
blow of the clenched hand on the table, which rang 
and quivered to the stroke. 

‘* What for ask that, when 4zow?’ he shouted. 
“Know that she zot willing—know that make 
her himself not willing—what for priest ask lie- 
question ?” 

‘How dare you, sirrah,”’ said the Jesuit, his hot 
Italian blood out-boiling at the insult, and his pale 
face crimsoning With anger, as he started to his feet 
with as much fiery excitement as though he had 
been still a warrior, ‘“‘ how dare you, sirrah, use such 
terms tome? You must be mad, or drunken with 
wine. Begone—quit my presence, nor dare to return 
hither till you know how to comport yourself toward 
your superiors.” 

‘‘ How dare ?”’ answered the Indian, glaring at him. 
‘‘ Huron dare any thing—yes, any thing. Dare kill 
priest, if priest dare take squaw. Not begone at all 
—not quit presence till speak mind—till speak al 








mind, every bit—till told all truth—till got justice— 
till got squaw. Superior! Ha! Where Indian 
chief’s superior? Tell that, ha!—tell that. Huron 
chief no superior, only the Great Spirit. How you 
dare—how you dare, wicked pale-face, how you 
dare, lying priest, love Ojibwa girl. How you dare 
make her love you?” and without giving the Jesuit 
time or opportunity to interrupt him, he poured out a 
torrent of wild, fierce, impassioned words, explana- 
tions, accusations, demands, denunciations, threats, 
all incoherently and almost incomprehensibly blended. 
At first, the feelings of the Father Borromeo were 
those of pure wrath and indignation, coupled with no 
idea what could be the origin of this strange conduct 
and insolent declamation on the part of one who, 
if he had been somewhat arrogant and haughty in 
the calm and grave austerity which he pictured to 
himself as the true mould of dignity, had never be- 
fore failed of respect, or given way to bursts of im- 
pudent aggression; but by degrees it began to dawn 
upon his mind that there might be something of mean- 
ing, as there was undoubtedly much of method in 


| what he had first regarded as mere madness. He 
began to recollect many trifles, which he had scarcely 


observed, and never noted before in the girl’s de- 
meanor ; he thought of her unusual perturbation, and 
the confusion and bashfulness of her manner during 
their interview that very morning, and above all, at 
her very palpable objection to confess herself to him 
who had always before been her chosen director and 
adviser; and he began most reluctantly and doubt- 
fully to admit to himself that it might be, indeed, that 
she loved him with the unregulated and artless love 
of a child of nature, an unschooled daughter of the 
wilderness. 

This doubtful and most painful sensation led him 
to suppress his indignation at the mode in which the 
chief addressed him, and, though he felt himself 
pure and self-acquitted, he was inclined to feel and 
make allowance also for the disappointment, the 
jealousy, and the rage of the baffled and rejected 
suitor, and in some sort to pity rather than to blame 
the sufferer too severely. To one so acute a rea- 
soner on the motives which sway the human breast, 
so wise a judge of the actions, so close and correct 
a scrutinizer of the thoughts of men, it was not diffi- 
cult to obtain from the passionate and fluent lips of 
the Huron chief a full recital of all that had occurred 
between him and the maiden, even to her positive 
rejection of his suit, and the blow which he had 
dealt her in the vexation of his spirit. And while 
he was, indeed, wringing every word, every admis- 
sion from the unwilling lips of the warrior by dint 
of the most rigid and ingenious cross-examination, 
the Indian never entertained a suspicion how com- 
pletely he was cheated out of his unintended con- 
fidence, but fancied that he was heaping coals of 
fiery retribution on the head of the priest, and con- 
founding him by the revelations of his own villany. 

At length he ended, as he had commenced, by a 
demand that the girl should be immediately com- 
pelled by the censure and authority of the church 
to become his wife, willing or unwilling, and united 
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to him in due ceremonial on the following day in 
presence of the congregation. 

To this demand the priest replied at length, but by 
what was in fact a simple and direct refusal to do what 
was required, and a positive denial of the existence 
in himself, or in the church which he represented, 
of any authority or power, such as should compel a 
a girl to bestow herself in marriage contrary to her 
own choice and conviction ; and though he treated 
the suspicion that she was moved by any attach- 
ment to himself-——an attachment of which he spoke, 
could such a thing be, as corrupt, sinful, adulterous, 
nay, almost incestuous—as a mere chimera and 
hallucination of morbid and exaggerated jealousy, 
though he endeavored with all his powers of elo- 
quence, with all his influence over the spiritual 
terrors of the half-converted savage, to convince, to 
soothe, to console him—though he offered sympathy, 
advice, and aid, though he offered to act as mediator 
with the maiden, even while he refused positively 
to exercise any coercion or even persuasion, it was 
all in vain. The rage of the Indian was deeply 
grounded—his suspicions were converted into cer- 
tainties, and his own alternatives were instant pos- 
session of the girl, or vengeance, deep, thorough and 
eternal on all who bore the name, or wore the hue 
of Christians and pale-faces. With words such as 
these, and a glare of the eye that portended deadly 
mischief, he turned on his heel, and left the Jesuit, 
who, now roused again to indignation, was rebuking 
him severely for his perversity and hardness of heart, 
and threatening him with the terrors of excommuni- 
cation. 

Sullenly, silently he strode back to his canoe, re- 
passed the river and returning to the village, where 
he learned that the Reed-shaken-by-the-wind had 
not yet returned home, but was believed to be 
sheltered in the fort of the pale-faces, whither she 
had been seen to repair, he once more retired to his 
own lodge, where he proceeded without delay to 
make all preparations for a hurried departure and 
long absence from the settlement. 

At evening, when the tribesmen and chiefs re- 
turned from the chase, the fisheries, and the fields— 
for many of them, under the teaching of the good 
Jesuits, had learned something of agriculture, and 
applied themselves to the cultivation of maize, beans, 
and other esculent roots or grains—the Bald Eagle 
was awaiting them by the council-fire, where, with- 
out the slightest allusion to what had passed between 
himself and the girl, or any allusion to her name, he 
announced to them his intention of going on a great 
hunt down the shores of the lake, to be absent for a 
moon at the least, and perhaps for a yet longer period. 
Such voyages were not uncommon among the bolder 
and more adventurous of the tribesmen, so that no 
wonder was manifested, though several of the 
younger of the warriors desired perinission to ac- 
company him, in pursuit, as they expected, both of 
sport and profit, if not of honor; the fur-bearing 
animals were then abundant in those regions, and 
peltries were already beginning to be an article of 
considerable value, both for use and for exportation 





with the Frenchmen of the provinces lower down 
the St. Lawrence, with whom a communication was 
maintained by means of canoes and bateaux, which 
came up through the inland water-courses of lakes 
and rivers, interrupted by occasional portages, but 
extending far to the northward from the mouth of 
the French river, on the Georgian bay, to that of 
the great Ottawa river, above a thousand miles be- 
low, close to the rising settlement of Montreal. 

Companionship such as this would not, however, 
have suited in the least the views or intentions of the 
Bald Eagle, who contented himself by merely ex- 
pressing his intention to go alone, and by indicating 
the inferior chief to whose guidance and direction in 
the hunts and fisheries he desired his young men to 
submit themselves. Nor did he depart without in- 
structing his tribesmen to watch over the safety of 
the good pale-faces, to supply them with a due pro- 
portion of the venison, the ducks, the bear’s-meat, as 
well as of the white fish and mamaycush which 
should fall to the share of the tribe during the latter 
summer and the autumn. 

This done, and all arrangements having been duly 
made, his largest and best canoe having been newly 
gummed and fitted out with his fur robes and 
blankets, his fishing spears and traps and implements 
of all kinds, in addition to his much prized gun and 
culinary apparatus, meagre and simple as that was, 
as Well as with a store of parched and unparched 
corn, sugar, and tobacco, the Bald Eagle wandered 
out into the camp, or village, and strayed through it 
to and fro, as if without any object, but, in truth, 
with a hope, if it were not with an expectation, that 
he should learn something of the Reed-shaken-by-the- 
wind, if he should not succeed in seeing her once 
more before departing on the journey, which he 
trusted would result in making her his own forever. 

She did not, however, meet his eye—for, in truth, 
overpowered with anxiety, and worn out by the 
vehemence of her passions, she had sunk gradually 
from sobbing into sleep within the precincts of that 
green sequestered arbor, and was now slumbering in 
the gray gloaming of the summer’s evening, forgetful 
of all her sorrows, and forgotten or neglected alike 
by all her friends and foes, if she indeed had any of 
the latter, save the enamored and irritated warrior, 
whose thoughts dwelt on her altogether, even while 
his pride prevented him from making any direct 
inquiries of her presence, or her absence from the 
wigwam of his father. 

None of the girls of the tribe had seen her, indeed, 
since she walked directly toward the fort after the 
indignity which had been offered her, but they all 
believed her to have sought protection from the in- 
solence of her overbearing lover at the hands of the 
Fathers, and they all rejoiced at the evident annoy- 
ance and disappointment of the chief, whose unre- 
quited love for the Ojibwa captive had not escaped 
their quick-sighted eyes, and whose overbearing de- 
meanor, headstrong temper, and stern rudeness of 
disposition, had so little endeared him to his tribes- 
women, that they were certainly any thing rathet 
than ennoyed by his unquestionable rage and spite, 
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the causes of which, as well as of his unexpected 
departure, was no secret to them at least, whatever 
it might be to the males of their tribe. 

In the meantime twilight fell thick and gray; the 
night-hawks wheeled aloft on balanced wings with 
their mournful and oft repeated call; the katydids, 
those shrill alaras of the west, opened their shrill, 
sonorous serenade ; the frogs commenced their loud, 
nocturnal concert from the shallow marshes and dank 
meadow edges ; the great owls hooted from the forest 
depths, and were answered by the echoes through 
the breezeless night-air; the myriads of bright fire- 
flies lighted their amorous torches, and flitted fast 
and far, now glimmering clearly, now vanishing into 
thick gloom, over the dewy grass, and among the 
fragrant underwood; the fishes leaped out of the 
water at the swarming insects, and fell back with a 
short plash on the surface ; and, ever and anon, the 
long, melancholy howl of a wolf would rise upon the 
night, and die away in lugubrious cadences, striking 
a singular and deep awe into the boldest heart. It 
was night in the wilderness. The evening bell of 
the mission had rung its last sweet chime, and the 
long swell of the choral voices had sent up the 
vesper hymn to the virgin month from the wood- 
girded sanctuary. The stars came out thick and 
bright, like diamond gems set in the dark azure 
canopy of the summer night, and after a while the 
broad moon, now approaching to the full, soared up 
above the verdurous tree-tops, filling the heavens 
with her serene and holy light, and casting a broad, 
wavering path of silver adown the middle of the river, 
enclosed on this hand and on that by the deep, black 
shadows of the walls of stately evergreens, which 
towered up from the margin of the brimful current, 
so that no human eye could discern which was the 
limit between the low shore and the level water. 

As the light fell upon the bosom of the waters, the 
canoe of the Bald Eagle shot out from the shore, and 
under the noiseless guidance of his well-managed 
paddle, went down the stream toward the outlet, and, 
long before the first paly glimmer of the dawn had 
told of the returning day, was skimming the surface 
of the broad lake near to the islet rock known as the 
giant’s grave, leaving no trace of the path he had 
taken, nor to be seen again by Jesuit or Neophyte, 
till days had run on into weeks, till weeks had be- 
come months, and the green robes of the summer 
forest had been exchanged for the gorgeous purples, 
the crimsons, and the gold of their autumnal gar- 
niture. 

As the chief’s canoe darted away and was lost in 
the darkness, a change seemed to come over the 
village; a change of cheerfulness and merriment, 
for the gay, light-hearted laughter of the happy girls, 
and now and then a snatch of wild-resounding song, 
rose up from the neighborhood of the watch-fires, 
and the joyous shout of playful children, which had 
been all silenced and held in sullen constraint*by the 
perverse authority and gloomy mood of the war- 
chief, burst out with redoubled glee, freed from the 
restraint imposed by his unwelcome presence. He 
had gone unregretted—and it was evident enough 





that his return, be it late or early, would meet with 
no sincere or earnest welcome. 

And still in her forest bower, under the pale lustre 
of the moon, Ahsahgunushk Numamahtahseng slept 
like an innocent and happy flower, folded in the 
fragrance of her own sweet thoughts, and unguarded, 
except by His care, who watches ever over the re- 
pose of the spotless and the young. All mght long 
she slept dreamless and uninterrupted, until the 
morning was begining to grow gray in the east, and 
one or two of the earliest birds began to chirp and 
flutter in the branches, then she awoke suddenly, and 
with something of a start, and even afler she was 
awake she looked around her for the moment 
thoughtfully and doubtfully, as if she were endeavor- 
ing to collect herself, and to remember how or 
wherefore she had passed the night in that unusual 
and unfrequented spot. 

Few minutes sufficed to bring every thing that 
had passed on the previous day to ker memory, nor 
that only, for she remembered somewhat uneasily, 
that she had the task of confession before her, and 
while she recoiled, as a delicate and virtuous girl 
must recoil naturally, from owning that she had 
granted her love unsolicited, and that she still loved 
on, not wisely, but too well, and that so she must 
go on living hopeless of return, until life itself should 
be over ; still, as a sincere and faithful Catholic, she 
never contemplated any thing short of confessing 
the whole undisguised and undistorted truth, believing 
that otherwise she could not so much even as hope 
for salvation, and confident that she should receive 
consolation and pity for weakness, though she looked 
for no sympathy, and absolution of her sin from her 
gentle and grave director. 

This morning, too, in the pure light of the early 
dawn, in the soft and gentle air, and in the midst of all 
sweet rural sounds and sights, apart from any ex- 
ternal influences to disturb, or internal emotions to 
distract her mind, she could think and reason more 
rationally, and with a clearer judgment of her duties 
and her rights, both as a Christian and woman, than 
she had been able to do when struggling in the first 
pangs of anewly comprehended and hopeless attach- 
ment, and striving against the haughty and over- 
mastering will of a being at once powerful and selfish, 
with whom contention must be difficult if not alto- 
gether vain, and whom she regarded with abhorrence 
the more settled in proportion to the obstinacy with 
which he seemed resolved to press on her his odious 
suit. 

Now, therefore, she had neither doubt nor fear, 
but resolved at once to attend the regular service of 
the day, to pour out her whole soul in the confes- 
sional, to implore the protection of the order against 
the oppressor of the Iroquois, and if she could avert 
by no other means that detested union, to devote 
herself to perpetual celibacy, becoming the bride of 
heaven, and giving up forever all vain imaginations, 
all hopes of the woman’s brightest prospect, a happy 
wedded life, and a serene old age, and peaceful 
death-bed, amid the quiet tears of affectionate and 
mournful children. 
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No sooner had she collected her thoughts, and 
made up her mind as to the course she would pursue, 
than she stole rapidly through the dimmest and least 
frequented walks to the edge of the river, for she 
knew not as yet whether the inhabitants of the fort 
were stirring and the gates open, and she had no de- 
sire to call attention to her proceedings, or to be re- 
quired to reply to any question as to the where or 
wherefore she had passed that night beyond the pre- 
cincts of the village, and without her own lodge. 
But it was too early as yet for her fears to be justified, 
the dwellers in the mission-house were all still buried 
in deep sleep, and the girl made her way, unob- 
served, down to the spot where she had left her 
canoe, unfastened it from the pile to which she had 
attached the painter, and paddling rapidly over to 
the other shore, stole with a foot so light and noise- 
less among the skin tents and wood-built lodges 
of the village, that she reached her own wigwam 
unsuspected, and when an hour or two afterward, 
when the camp was awakened, and the dim voices 
were heard once more on the peaceful banks of the 
Wye, she issued from the door of her dwelling, with 
her hair neatly dressed, her dress decorously ar- 
ranged, and her dark skin healthfully glowing after 
her usual bath in the clear, cold waters of the neigh- 
boring river. There was some little hurry and ex- 
citement displayed by the Huron girls as they saw 
their companion, absent as they knew her to have 
been at the close of night, issue from her dwelling as 
tranquilly as if she had passed the night therein in 
customary sleep, but they betrayed no indiscreet 
curiosity, no uttered remarks even to her, much less 
to others, which would induce any questions or re- 
marks concerning her disappearance and return. 
After awhile, however, when they were satisfied 
that the suspicions of none of the chiefs pointed to 
the subject of their own surmises, they all began to 
crowd around her, to inquire into the cause and the 
meaning of the strange scene which they had ob- 
served on board the canoe, and to tell her of the de- 
parture of the Bald Eagle on a long hunting excur- 
sion, which they all attributed unanimously to her 
peremptory rejection of the young warrior’s suit. 

The Reed-shaken-by-the-wind replied as slightly 
and indefinitely as might be; but her surprise and 
pleasure at the unexpected and welcome departure 
of the chief, were too great and too sincere to be 
disguised, much less concealed, and she laughed as 
heartily and gayly as if she had not spent half the 
preceding day and night in tears that would not be 
consoled, when the girls described with quaint 
mimicry the gloomy and sullen disappointment with 
which the Bald Eagle had stalked to and fro among 
the lodges, from dewy eve well nigh to midnight in 
search of her, though he had been too cunning to ask 
any overt questions, and had departed without suffer- 
ing any one of the warriors to suspect the reasons 
of his going, or ascertaining where she was whose 
repulse had driven him to seek consolation in the 
wild sports of the woods and waters. 

Hope cheerfully dawned in the poor girl’s breast 
as she listened, and she fully believed that between 








shame at the unmanly part he had played—striking 
a woman before the eyes of so many witnesses— 
and mortification at the unfavorable reception of his 
addresses, he had abandoned the pursuit, and taken 
this way of showing her that he had withdrawn 
himself in the capacity of suitor, and she now felt 
that she could go through the duty to which she had 
bound herself, not contentedly only but gratefully, 
and with a good hope of favorable and happy results. 
For she was a woman of strong mind and energetic 
will, and once convinced that her love was hopeless, 
vain, and unmaidenly, if not actually sinful and im- 
pious, she was not one to suffer it to haunt her to her 
misery and degradation, but to tear it from her heart 
of hearts, even if the heart-strings must needs break 
with the shock. 

By the time that the few light feminine duties of 
the day were performed, and the morning meal pre- 
pared and taken, the bell began to announce that it 
was holyday, and to summon the dusky worshipers 
to be present at the celebration of high mass in the 
chapel, whither the brethren were even now con- 
gregating ; and with their humble offerings and inno- 
cent and happy hearts, the poor Indian maidens 
hastened to meet their spiritual advisers, and to do 
homage at the altar of grace. 

The service was performed, all shorn of the 
splendors of its pompous and sublime ceremonial, a 
few home-made candles only gleaming through the 
mist of incense collected from the native gums and 
aromatics of the forest, ministered by no splendidly 
attired priests in alt, and cope, and daimatique, nor 
harbingered by the glorious swell of sacred music 
and the deep diapason of the pealing organ, but it was 
heard by humble and attentive ears, and garnered up 
in penitent and trusting hearts; and it may well be 
that the little flock gathered from the howling wilder- 
ness into the fold of the truth, was found more ac- 
ceptable in the eyes of the All-seeing than many a 
wealthier and prouder congregation. After the 
masses Were ended, a few of the warriors and many 
of the younger girls entered the confessional, and 
after recounting their simple errors, and rehearsing 
their half-unconscious doubts, briefly received full 
absolution. But not till all beside had departed did 
Ahsahgunushk Numamahtahseng enter the stall of 
the penitent, so that no ear heard the deep sobs of 
shame and anguish with which she rehearsed her 
sad but sinless tale, or marked the suppressed groans 
of the strong-minded, energetic man who listened 
to her artless speech; but when they issued from 
the chapel, all saw that the sweet maiden’s face was 
radiant with tranquil peace and serene happiness, 
while the high features of the Father Borromeo 
were darker and more gloomy than their wont. 
That night he kept vigils alone before the cross, 
and the clang of the self-inflicted scourge was heard 
above the “ culpa mea,’ and the ‘ora pro nobis,” 
and the:steps of the high altar reeked red on the 
morrow with dark blood-gouts from the lacerated 
flesh of the self-condemned and penitent ascetic, 
who visited thus grievously upon himself the punish- 
ment of his unconscious error, hoping that there- 
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fore vengeance would hold aloof from him here- 
afier, and the atonement be accepted of high. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE RETURN. 


Days had coursed onward until they became 
weeks, weeks had been numbered until months had 
flown, the deep blue skies of July and August had 
exchanged their rich azure hue for the soft golden 
lustre and mellow purple haze of Indian summer, 
the green leaves of the forest had put on the colors 
of the rainbow, and reflected in the transparent wa- 
ters of the lake and its tributaries floated double, re- 
ality and semblance indistinguishable. The wild 
pigeons had ceased to obscure the sun with the mi- 
grations of their countless myriads, the wild ducks 
had come in by thousands and hundreds of thousands 
from the northward, and ever and anon in the early 
gray of the dawning, and among the dank dews fall- 
ing thick at even-tide, the hoarse “‘ hawnking’’ of 
the innumerable phalanxes of geese might be heard 
clamoring and clanging amid the clouds as they 
oared their way through the thin pallid air, with the 
slow circular sweep of their huge pinions, to their 
warm hybernacula in the sounds and lagoons of the 
Atlantic waters, and the tepid pools and evergreen 
morasses of the southern Florida. 

The Iroquois, their autumnal hurts and fisheries 
ended, had come in for the most part to the village, 
and absented themselves now for days only, not for 
weeks, for the lake was almost continually stirred 
into wrath by the northwestern gales, and its surface 
was ploughed up into long, ridgy rollers, bursting and 
curling their white and foamy caps, and threatening 
destruction to stronger and more solidly built ves- 
sels, if less buoyant, than the fragile bark canoes of 
the Indians. 

The wigwams from the richest to the poorest were 
well provided with meat. Deer had been taken in 
abundance, many bears had been brought in, ducks 
by hundreds and geese by scores, with salmon-trout 
and white-fish by the quintal were smoking at the 
fires of every lodge, even the poorest. The store- 
house and garners of the mission were literally over- 
flowing with the produce of the fields and gardens, 
blessed this year with abundant crops, and with the 
flesh and fowl of the forest, and the fish of the great 
waters, so that they could right easily have braved 
the coming inclement season, heedless of fresh sup- 
plies, not for themselves alone but for the friendly 
Neopbytes, should any chance or improvidence 
cause them to fall short of provisions during the sea- 
son of snows, when the lakes are bound with fetters 
of thick-ribbed ice, and the forest tracts buried in 
deepest snows, present no inducement to the hunter 
to brave fatigue and famine in traversing their va- 
cant and inhospitable recesses, for the deer had al- 
ready for the most part gone southward, and moose 
and cariboo, the great winter game of the northern 
wilderness, are not found generally to the west or 
southward of the great Canadian Ottawa. 

In the meantime all peacefully and happily had the 





days of summer ebbed away over the heads of the 
unwarlike, and unambitious Jesuits, all calmly and 
bounteously had their labors in the earlier seasons 
been repaid by the abundant ingatherings of the rich 
autumn. The gardens still wore a gay aspect, for 
the grapes golden and purple still adorned the vines 
with clusters worthy of la belle France, and among 
the sere leaves of the orchards glanced pippins as 
lustrous in their tints as the most brilliant of fair 
Normandy, the land of sparkling cider vats, sacred 
above all others to Pomona. The maize fields had 
yielded their abundance, and the great golden pump- 
kins had been gathered in to the stores and root- 
houses, ample provision for their stock of domestic 
animals during the rigors of the approaching winter 

During the latter days many of the younger 
priests of the order and all the lay-brethren, as the 
fields no longer claimed their labors or occupied 
their time, had given some hours of each morning 
to the bold and perilous excitement of the chase, 
which was not to them so much a sport, asa re- 
source for the maintenance of their tables and the 
clothing of their bodies, and—for they were not, as I 
have observed, home-keeping and half-emasculated 
drones, like the dwellers of European convents, but 
bold, practical, energetic, well-disciplined, equally 
fitted for the hardships of the wilderness and the in- 
trigues of polished cabinets, or the casuistry of rival 
churches—great had been their success, and well- 
nigh invaluable their spoils won in the forest.— 
Many a lordly buck had been brought in many-ant- 
lered, many a sturdy bear had contributed his massy 
chine and huge hams to the flesh pots and salting 
tubs, and his robes to the simple but efficient tanne- 
ries of the natives, and as the days waned gradually 
more, and the mornings opened late, and the even- 
ings closed in early, the workshops gave employ- 
ment, the forge glowed, and the anvils rang, the 
laboratories had their votaries, the library was 
crowded with nocturnal students, pouring forth lore 
of every kind, manuscripts and plans and maps; his- 
tories, treatises, geology, naturul sciences, casuistry, 
policy, and theology, all finding their several au- 
thors, all going to swell the bulk of documents, 
which should be transmitted to Montreal, and thence 
across the broad Atlantic, with the departure of the 
spring caravan of voyageurs and Indians, down the 
intricate water-courses and over the rugged portages 
of the lake Wipissing and the roaring rapids of the 
vast Ottowa. Alas! that it was not so fated. 

Nor in the interval of the Bald Eagle’s absence 
had things not gone well with the beautiful and 
bright, now joyous and serene as ever, and as of old 
the charm of alf, and seemingly at least, the happi- 
est of the happy; for from the day which had seen 
the departure of the young chief, and the confession 
of her hopeless passion to the well-regulated and 
self-restrained director of her conscience, she had 
felt herself liberated from the persecution she had 
endured from the young Iroquois, had ceased to 
brood over a passion half-imaginative and dangerous 
only because it had been indulged and brooded over 
in silence and solitude, and had so far at least eradi- 
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cated it, that she felt no warmer emotion toward 
her grave and pure-minded adviser, than a child 
might feel toward a gentle and indulgent father, or 
a much younger sister to a kind and devoted bro- 
ther. And he, as soon as he perceived that the 
mind of the maiden was not really diseased, but 
only lightly touched by thick-coming fancies, and 
emotions proceeded from a stricken imagination ra- 
ther than from a wounded heart, had demeaned him- 
self toward her with so much quiet skill in the treat- 
ment of human affections, not appearing to avoid her 
or to consider that there was any thing wrong, but 
seeming to consider the whole rather at an end so 
soon as it was confessed and absolution granted, and 
bore himself so paternally, so gravely, and yet so 
benignantly, that what might by a different line of 
conduct have been exaggerated into a baneful, sin- 
ful and unconquerable passion, speedily declined into 
a pure, a genial, and a haliowed affection, even as 
the fiery glow and consuming heat of a midsum- 
mer’s noon mellows and melts away into the soft 
and delicious warmth of tranquil dewy eve, with the 
crescent moon and holiest evening star replacing the 
intense and sultry day-god. 

And in their self-denial and self-conquest, both 
were happy, he in his priestly wisdom and manly 
virtue, she in her innocence and maiden purity.— 
Both had been tempted in some sort, both had striven 
against the tempter, both had conquered, and met 
each one the appropriate and sure reward which ne- 
ver fails to follow self-resistance and self-conquest, 
the balm of a tranquil spirit, the blessed consolation 
of a self-approving and self-gratulating heart. 

On a fitting opportunity, so soon as he perceived 
that she was seriously and sincerely struggling with 
herself, he had related to her much, more perhaps 
than he had ever done to any human being, of the 
trials, the sorrows, the agonies, the temptations, and 
the triumph of his past life. How he had won fame 
and wealth, high name and rank on the battle-field, 
only to lavish them on one, the fairest of her sex, 
but alas! almost the frailest—how she had been his 
own—all, as he vainly dreamed, his own—for a few 
short months of perfect bliss and rapture—how she 
had fallen from the way of virtue, and become the 
merest castaway; how in disgust and disappoint- 
ment he had taken up the cross of Christ, and borne 
it faithfully, until the seed sown in bitterness and 
misery bore good fruit unto righteousness; how in 
after days she came to him a penitent, unknowing 
that he to whom she came imploring heavenly par- 
don, had himself so much to forgive; and how it 
was the happiest moment of an unhappy life, when 
he could believe her reconciled to man and to God, 
and pronounce her absolution with an undoubting 
heart. She died, and his love which had never fal- 
tered, though imperious honor forbade him to in- 
dulge or display it, slept beside her in the grave of 

the repentant sinner, illumining her memory and 
gilding her ashes, like sunshine on a narneless monu- 
ment. He told her how in after days, it was his 
happy lot to fall in with the destroyer of his love, 
his honor, of all but his virtue and his reason, de- 








pressed as he was depraved, deep sunk in misery as 
in crime, how when vengeance was easy alike and 
certain, unrecognized himself he recognized his 
mortal foe, relieved his wants, consoled his parting 
agonies, and abstained even from heaping the coals 
upon his guilty head, by whispering ‘‘ Lo! I am he, 
whom thou didst rob of all that made life happy,”’ 
but suffered him in charity to pass away, supposing 
his kind benefactor to be but another good Samaritan, 
who had ministered to his necessities, and little sus- 
pecting that he was one who might be regarded as 
the avenger of blood, soothing the death-bed of his 
heart’s murderer. 

She wept as the father calmly recited the tale of 
his own grievous sorrows, and as she perceived how 
bitter they had been as compared with her own, and 
how light, in truth, were her own annoyances and 
trials, she could not persist in obstinate and sullen 
grief, even had she been more inclined than she in- 
deed was to perversity of temper, but giving herself 
up entirely to the strengthening influence of his right 
admonitions, she took to herself fortitude with hu- 
mility, and resignation with hope, and soon and with 
little difficulty subdued her own heart, and was once 
more as single-hearted and serene a maiden as any 
within the sound of the silver bell of the Jesuits. 

Touched by her docility, moreover, and deeply 
moved by the earnest and enthusiastic will and spirit 
which lay concealed under an exterior so artless, so 
affectionate and child-like, the Father Borromeo had 
promised her that in case of the return of the Bald 
Eagle, and the renewal on his part of attempt to 
coerce or terrify her into an unwilling marriage, he 
would use his influence with the elder chiefs of the 
tribe to prevent the consummation of sacrifice, and 
should remonstrance and rebuke prove ineffectual, 
that he would himself take her under his protection, 
and set his absolute veto on the unpermitted con- 
tract; and calmed instantly by that promise she 
recovered all her wonted cheer and merry lightness 
of heart, for of a truth she believed his will to be 
irresistible, his authority over the greatest chiefs of 
the most puissant tribes undoubted, and his power 
but little inferior to that of the omnipotent and omni- 
present Ruler, whose majesty and mightiness his 
eloquent words had proclaimed to the people, and 
whose delegated authority he seemed to sway with 
a will so serene and steady, a fortitude so perfect, 
and a benevolence so Godlike. And doubtless, when 
he promised, he believed himself certain of ability 
to perform, nor doubted that his power was as abso- 
lute over the minds and tempers of his Indians in 
matters temporal, as it was over their souls in things 
spiritual. 

Father Borromeo, it must be remembered, was 
not the superior of the establishment by rank or by 
seniority, though in all respects as regarded the 
governance of men’s minds, the practical affairs of 
the order, the domestic and political economy of the 
mission, he was by far thore eminently qualified than 
the actual president, a much older man, deeply 
versed in the lore and the tactics of the cloister, an 
able casuist, a subtle theologist, and an apt, courtier- 
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like, soft-mannered politician of courts and cabinets ; 
and, with the rare skill which the Jesuits invariably 
brought to bear on all wordly matters, this fact was 
at once acknowledged, and the whole practical and 
physical management of the missions was attributed 
to and performed by Father Borromeo, who had 
therefore come to be regarded by the Indians as in 
truth the great man ; while the real president, living 
in abstraction and apart, dealing more with books 
than with men, often employed in abstruse sciences, 
which they regarded as magical, both in their causes 
and effects, never taking any part either in the labors 
of the field or the toils of the chase, and never, in 
fact, descending upon the scene at all, ztsi dignus 
vindice nodus, was looked upon almost as a super- 
natural being, and supposed by some to be a direct 
emanation from and representative of the Great 
Spirit. 

Such was the position of affairs at the fort, and 
such the circumstances of the various personages, 
when, in the last days of October, without its being 
asserted that any one had seen him or fallen in with 
his tracks, or with any signs of his presence, it began 
to be whispered among the Indians that the Bald 
Eagle was in the neighborhood; and what seemed 
strange, the rumor was coupled to a singular and 
unusual sort of excitement, not apparently unmingled 
with some sort of blind apprehension, which might 
well degenerate into some panic terror. 

This rumor coming to the ears of Father Borromeo, 
he called some of the elder chiefs to council, and 
finding that the tribe had been preparing their arms, 
and had even gone so far as to post sentinels on 
several occasions, he applied himself earnestly to 
inquire into the causes of their belief of the Bald 
Eagle’s presence in the vicinity, and yet more, of 
their seemingly unaccountable apprehension of peril, 
since it was certain that no hostile Indian tribe had 
their hunting-grounds, or any permanent place of re- 
sidence within a hundred leagues at least of the fort 
on the Wye. Still, however, strange as it seemed 
and fanciful, and altogether improbable that any 
thing of the kind should be brewing, the Jesuit was 
so well aware of the singular combination of super- 
stition and shrewdness which exists in the Indian 
character, and of their marvelous instinctive faculty 
of foreseeing events ere they come to pass—the re- 
sult, doubtless, of some inductive and reasoning pro- 
cess, starting from certain facts known to them- 
selves, and thence working to conclusions, but that 
process one which either they cannot or will not ex- 
plain—that he would not give up the matter without 
a painful and close investigation. He could discover 
nothing, however, of the least moment. For every 
one of the chiefs asserted positively, and in terms 
which admitted of no qualification, that no tidings 
had been received in any manner of the Bald Eagle 
since the night of his departure, that they had no sus- 
picion where he was, whither he had gone, or what 
detained him so late at a distance from the hunting- 
grounds of the tribe, and that, too, at a season when it 
might, be confidently expected that a few more days at 
farthest would bring snow, and a week or two longer 








close up the lakes and rivers with icy chains, indis- 
soluble until the return of spring. Still they all 
stuck religiously to their opinion, although they could 
give no earthly reason for their entertaining it. 
‘* That may be he very much near-by—may be come 
to-morrow—may be next day.’ Nor did one of 
them fail to assert his belief that ‘‘Something bad 
not far ofi—may be bad Indian coming.”’ It was 
useless, of course, to argue with them, and, in fact, 
the Jesuit was so much struck by the unanimity 
and pertinacity with which they held fast to their 
belief, that he felt no inclination to argue them out 
of it, but rather encouraged them to keep a good look 
out, and even advised the setting of a nightly watch, 
the distribution of the arms and ammunition to the 
brethren and lay-brothers, and even the loading of 
the wall-pieces nightly, precautions which had not 
for a long period been adopted, such perfect peace 
and tranquillity had ever existed in the neighborhood 
of the society, but which he now justified by admit- 
ting his strong suspicion that the Indians had in re- 
ality discovered some signs or tracks which told 
them of peril at hand, although they did not choose 
to disclose the sources of information. 

A certain restless and uneasy feeling had circu- 
lated therefore among the order, which really would 
seem often to be the harbinger and precursor of great 
events. The gates were secured regularly, and 
watches planted and relieved at sunset, and through- 
out the hours of darkness. The brothers slept with 
Weapons and ammunition ready to their hands, and 
never went out even to work in the fields without 
arms slung at their backs; and yet, well entrenched, 
well supplied with provisions and water, for there 
was a well within the precincts of the fort, well 
armed, well garrisoned, and above all, provided with 
artillery, which the Indians held in great awe, they 
had little apprehension and less doubt of beating off 
any attack, should one be made ; the more so that the 
season was so late that it would scarcely be possible 
for an enemy to keep the field after another 
month, 

After some days of this wild suspense, on a dark 
and stormy night in the early part of November, not 
very long after the gates had been closed, all the dogs 
of the garrison began to bay fiercely, and then to 
howl most lugubriously, although there was no moon 
to excite them, nor any sounds that reached the ears 
of the sentinels. Not long afterward, however, a 
dripping sound, as if from a paddle incautiously and 
rapidly wielded, was heard from the river, and was 
immediately succeeded by a yell so startling and 
long-drawn, that all who heard it were assured at 
the instant, that some tidings of strange import were 
at hand; and in less time than it takes to describe it, 
the whole community was mustered and under arms, 
in expectation of I know not what terrible and dis- 
astrous tidings. Within a minute or two such a 
burst was heard from the Indian camp of savage 
cries and whoops, that it was very certain that 
something of note had occurred. In a moment the 
whole village was afoot, fire-brands were gleaming 
in all directions, and it was soon apparent that the 
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Indians were striking their tents, and dismantling 
their more permanent abodes of all their valuables, 
which they were hastily embarking on board their 
canoes as if by one consent. A minute or two after- 
ward a light was seen crossing the river, the splash 
of paddles was heard, and four or five well-known 
Indians, all chiefs of rank, came up the walk to the 
palisades, with light-wood brands and weapons in 
their hands, asking immediate entrance. ‘ Bald- 
Eagle come,” said the principal speaker. “ Bring 
heap news, let in quick, I tell you, not very muck 
time to lose.” 

The gates were thrown open quickly, and cer- 
tainly there stood the Bald-Eagle, and in very differ- 
ent plight from that in which he had set forth. He 
was unarmed all but his knife and the lock and bar- 
rel of his broken carbine. His hair was clotted with 
blood which had flowed from two or three gashes in 
his head, and blood was oozing from two or three 
rents in his buckskin hunting-shirt; he looked fag- 
ged too, and wayworn, but he did not seem broken 
or disheartened. His story was brief but alarming. 
Returning from a successful hunt down the north 
shores of the lake, which he had coasted so far 
down as to where Samia now stands at the com- 
mencement of the river St. Clair, when within fif- 
teen miles of home, loaded with peltry, he had been 
surprised, when expecting nothing less, by a party of 
Ojibwas, out upon a war-path, as he knew from 
their being in their war-paint, and was taken without 
resistance, for to resist such numbers would have 
been in vain, since they numbered, he said, no less 
than thirty war-canoes, with not less than eight or 
ten warriors to each, and he estimated their force at 
not much less than three hundred men, well-armed, at 
least two-thirds of them carrying muskets of Eng- 
lish manufacture. Their very numbers, he added, 
had rendered them careless, and he had contrived to 
make his escape, though not without a sharp strug- 
gle with an out-lying party, and had come on with 
all speed to warn the good fathers of the coming 
peril, and to bring them his arm to aid in the strife. 
The enemy would be upon them, he added, early in 
the morning, and he advised the mustering of the 
whole tribe within the fort, where he was confident 
that they could easily repulse the enemy, and hold 
them at bay until such time as cold and want should 
compel them to decamp. He further recommended 
the sending out of the sacramental-plate under the 
care of some trusty person, who should bury it on 
some of the islands and conceal himself anywhere he 
best might on the north-western shore, or up the 
river Severn, as it was certain that the Ojibwas 
would trust themselves no farther to the northward 
at this season, and as they were only actuated in 
their attack by the desire of gaining that rich booty. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MASSACRE. 


While the Bald-Eagle was speaking, Father Bor- 
romeo never withdrew his searching eyes for-one 
instant from his face, and when he had ended he 





subjected him to a close cross-examination, for he 
very grievously suspected him, but he succeeded in 
eliciting nothing, and it was not to be doubted that 
an enemy was at hand, since he could have no pos- 
sible object in the invention of a falsehood which 
must be discovered within a few hours. By this 
time the whole tribe of the Iroquois were at the gates 
imploring admittance for themselves, their children, 
their wives, and their baggage, and as the good faith 
of the tribe in general was not to be doubted any 
more than the fact that they were engaged in deadly 
hostilities with the Ojibwas, they were of course 
instantly admitted, the women and children as 
guests, and in some degree as hostages, the men as 
trusty and valorous allies. 

The Father Borromeo took advantage of this di- 
version to dismiss the chiefs under the care of the re- 
fectioner and the brother who acted as chirurgeon, 
desiring the latter in the Iroquois tongue to attend 
carefully to the hurts of the Bald-Eagle, and adding 
a few words in Spanish directing him to delay his 
operations as much as possible, and by no means to 
permit him to get abroad within an hour. When 
they were once gone he proceeded to take counsel 
with the president, and though he did not hesitate 
to express his belief that the Bald-Eagle was a 
traitor, and in collusion with the enemy, and that 
the advice given was for his own advantage. He 
still believed it the best to be taken. ‘‘ Doubtless he 
expected,” the Jesuit said, ‘‘ to be employed himself 
in the matter, in which case he would have at once 
given the spoil up to the Ojibwas, and after disclos- 
ing to them our line of defense, betrayed us by some 
cunning treason. But we will frustrate him,” he 
added. ‘If you will suffer me to go forth, father, 
on this mission, I will take with me only the ‘ Little 
Bear,’ whom I know for a trusty and faithful In- 
dian, and the girl Ahsahgunushk Numamahtah- 
seng, who can converse with me in Italian, and 
by whom I may communicate with the Ojib- 
was if need shall be. The plate and treasures I 
will bury below the water-mark on the east end of 
the giant’s grave, on a due east line from the largest 
pine I can find and a white stone which I will set 
up on the shore. So shall you find it if aught of 
evil befall me. If God grant me to return in life, I 
will enter by the secret-passage into the stone-tower 
to-morrow night at half an hour before moon-rise ; so 
have three or four of the trustiest of the brothers to 
hold the door in hand and admit me at the signal. 
For the rest, resist stoutly, put no trust in the Bald- 
Eagle, let him not stir a yard without one of the 
brethren at his elbow, and shoot him dead on the 
instant if he attempt to communicate with the ene- 
my, or do aught savoring in the least of treason. By 
God’s grace, we will frustrate this knave’s treachery, 
until by means of the maiden we may make firm 
peace with the enemy, which I by no means despair 
of. Now give me thy blessing, father, and speed 
me on my way, for by Heaven’s aid, right sure am 
I that this will be the better way ” 

Some little opposition was made, on the pretended 
score of unwillingness to expose so eminent and 
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valuable a life to such cruel risk, but in reality, be- 
cause, knowing him to be the best, the bravest, and 
the ablest leader of the whole order, they wanted 
his presence within so sorely that they held them- 
selves barely able to dispense with it. His urgency, 
however, and the necessity of the case prevailed, 
and he received the permission he required, and the 
persons he had selected as his companions. To the 
girl alone was the object of their expedition en- 
trusted, and she was appointed the bearer, with the 
Jesuit’s aid, of the coffer in which the relics and 
plate of the order were secured. The young chief 
was content to follow a leader whom he loved and 
revered so deeply as the Father Borromeo, in blind 
obedience to his will, without inquiring wherefore 
or whither, and had he doubted, the present which he 
received before setting forth of a beautifully finished 
Spanish-barreled carabine, with horn and pouch to 
correspond, and a fine German hunting-knife with a 
buck-horn hilt, would have hired him to follow any 
leader even to the gates of the tomb. 

The Jesuit himself laid aside his robes, and ap- 
peared clad from head to foot in a suit of fine buck- 
skin accurately fitting his fine form, and displaying 
a port and stature certainly better fitted for a warrior 
than for a monk, to its best advantage. His arms 
were superb, and by the way he handled them it 
was clear that he well knew howtousethem. They 
consisted of a long Spanish-barreled gun, with the 
new-invented wheel-lock, two brace of ten inch 
German pistols, a curved yataghan of Damascus steel 
swinging on his left thigh, a stout Toledo dagger in 
his belt, and an axe swung by the belt which sup- 
ported the horn and bullet-pouch across his shoul- 
ders. Even Ahsahgunushk Nuhmamahtahseng, 
proud to be selected from all her tribe for such a 
duty, carried her bow and quiver, and thus equipped, 
bearing the heavy coffer between them, they issued 
from a secret wicket in the back of the pallisades, 
opening upon the brook and ravine, along the course 
of which they crept stealthily to its outlet into the 
river, whither the girl soon paddled down a canoe 
from the wharf, unseen and unsuspected, when they 
all embarked and dropped so silently down the cur- 
rent, that they had been gone an hour before their 
departure was discovered by any one, and then it 
was only detected on the Bald-Eagle’s coming forth 
from the refectory, when he perceived the absence 
of the Little-Bear, and soon after found that the Fa- 
ther Borromeo was not to be seen that evening, 
whence he at once suspected what had occurred, 
though even then he overlooked the departure of the 
Reed-shaken-by-the-wind, whom he belicved to be 
somewhere within the buildings of the Mission. 
His first impulse was to leave the fort and follow on 
their trail, but egress being peremptorily refused to 
him, he saw at once that he was himself suspected, 
and at once resigned himself with Indian stoicism to 
what he knew must be, exulting inwardly in the sure 
triumph of his iniquitous and treasonable schemes. 

Before they had been missed within the fort, their 
canoe had passed the mouth of the river and entered 
the labyrinth of shoals and shallows, overgrown with 





a luxuriant crop of wild-rice, rising to a height of 
at least six feet above the surface, and intersected 
with many narrow navigable channels, which are 
one of the peculiar features of the streams which 
debouch into the lower end of the great Georgian 
Bay. Here their peril may be said to have com- 
menced fairly, for from this point onward they might 
at any moment fall upon the fleet of their enemies, 
but they had concluded, and as it fell out, concluded 
wisely, that the Ojibwas being in such overwhelm- 
ing force, would scarcely hurry or attempt any 
forced surprise, when they were assured, as the Je- 
suit never doubted that they were assured, of treache- 
rous aid from within the fort. He judged, therefore, 
that they would encamp for the night, on the western 
side of some of the many islets where their fires 
would not be visible at the mouth of the Wye. He 
caused his boat on this principle to be kept away 
into a deep bight of the mainland on the left of the 
mouth of the river as you come down, and running 
close along the coast within the shadows of the 
shore, until he reached and doubled a bold headland 
opening a deep bay indenting the land to the south- 
ward, from which point of view he soon discovered 
no less than five watch-fires, burning on the south- 
Western point of what is now known as Present 
Island, and by the aid of a small perspective-glass 
which he had brought with him, easily discerned 
the figures of many savages moving and sitting around 
the blaze, and interposing their dusky forms between 
his eye and the light. . 

His plan was now taken on the instant, or rather 
was decided, for it was that on which he had from 
the first determined ; paddling as rapidly as he could 
into the deep bay, he soon reached the rice-swamp 
which filled the bottom along the shores, and after a 
little examination, struck the mouth of a deep, 
narrow, sluggish stream which fell into it; up this 
with some labor they forced the canoe, until they 
reached the land, which was overspread with a gi- 
gantic forest of tall hemlocks, mingled with deci- 
duous trees, and traversed by an Indian trace, for 
there was a portage hence to the neighboring bay, 
now the harbor of Penetanguishine, by which several 
miles of distance can be saved in rounding the north- 
ern headland and working their way southwardly 
Here the canoe was taken out of water, and the In- 
dian balancing it easily upon his shoulder, walked 
off through the woods at his usual swinging trot, 
followed by the priest, who besides being encum- 
bered with his own arms and those of the Indian, 
was almost overloaded with the ponderous coffer, 
and by the girl, who bore the paddles, a shovel or 
two which had been brought along in the canoe. 
About half an hour’s walking brought them to the 
farther end of the portage, upon the narrow and lim- 
pid basin of Penetanguishine, now the site of a 
flourishing village, with British barracks and a naval 
station, but then the desolate and unfrequented wil- 
derness. 

Here they lighted a small fire, in a deep hollow 
surrounded with underwood, which sheltered them 
entirely from view, and eating a scanty meal of 
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cooked provisions which they had brought along 
with them, wrapped themselves in their blankets 
and slept, or seemed to sleep through the night un- 
molested. But the Jesuit slept not, but lay ponder- 
ing on the perils of his comrades, now almost fearing 
that his advice had not been the wisest, and that 
their true policy would have been to have deserted 
the fort for the moment after caching their valua- 
bles, and to have run up northwardly along the 
shore, where the Ojibwas would not dare to follow 
them. It was, however, obviously too late to re- 
pent, and though he could not sleep, he lay and 
rested himself until the stars paled in the sky to the 
eastward, and a faint dappling of the heavens an- 
nounced the coming of another day. Then he arose, 
and bidding his companions prepare the canoe and 
get every thing aboard, while he himself hurried 
back to the other end of the portage to take one final 
observation of the Indians, and when there he per- 
ceived them, as he expected, with their barks 
already afloat and steering directly across the bay for 
the embouchure of the Wye, a fact which confirmed 
him fully of the treason of the Bald-Eagle, since but 
for his information, it was impossible that the strange 
savages could have so speedily discovered the mouth 
of the river they sought. Filled with grievous and 
sad forebodings he now hastened back to his com- 
panions, and telling them nothing of his fears, for he 
was resolved at all risks after burying the treasure 
to return to his brethren, and if necessary die with 
them, and feared some opposition from the Little- 
Bear, entered the birch-canoe, steered down the 
placid inlet of Penetanguishine, and thence re-enter- 
ing the main waters of the great Georgian Bay, laid 
her course to the south-westward for the truncated 
cone, shaped much like a steeple-crowned hat of the 
Puritanic form, which was then and is to this day 
known as the giant’s grave. This conspicuous islet 
they reached long before noon, and mooring the 
canoe to a paddle driven into the extremity of a gra- 
velly shoal at the eastern end of the island, they laid 
aside their arms, and taking the shovels, the coffer, 
and a white bowlder-stone which they had brought 
with them from the last landing-place, and ascertain- 
ing the exact place designated by the Jesuit, soon 
effected the concealment of the treasure, beneath the 
gravel and beneath the water itself, and that done, 
carefully and effectually removing all traces of their 
temporary visit to the island mound, they betook 
themselves homeward by the same way that they 
had come, reached the shelter of the woods of Pene- 
tanguishine at an early hour of the afternoon, and 
there reposed and finished their small stock of pro- 
visions, until the gathering gloom of evening should 
render it safe for them to return safely to the camp, 
and seek to re-enter it. In those short days evening 
soon came, and it had hardly spread its dark mantle 
over the earth, calling the nocturnal tribes of birds 
and insects into life and motion, before they were 
again upon the waters, steering toward the well- 
known mouth of the familiar river. ' 

One thing, however, had greatly shaken the confi- 
dence of the priest; for some hours of the time dur- 





ing which they had lain perdu in the woods nigh to 
Penetanguishine, the roar of the artillery from the 
fort had been almost continuous, telling of a sharp 
attack and stout resistance, and at times even the 
rolling rattle of the volleyed musketry had been dis- 
tinctly audible. On a sudden the roar and rattle had 
sunk at once, and all was hushed and still. Alas! 
his foreboding heart! was hushed and still forever— 
all save the groans of agony, all save the yells of the 
frantic torturers, all save the booming of the terrible 
death-drums, and the appalling cadences of the scalp- 
whoop and the death-halloo. By the time the moon 
was within a little space of rising, the priest had 
landed on the northern headland of the Wye, obe- 
dient to his promise, and after dismissing the Indian, 
and bidding him look to his own safety for he feared 
the worst was already over, he took his way ac- 
companied by the girl, who refused to leave him, 
maintaining that she was in no danger from her own 
tribes-men, to the familiar fort through the lone 
woodlands. 

When he reached the spot his worst fears were 
indeed realized. The mouth of the secret passage 
was forced violently open, and it was evident that 
through it, detected of course by the Bald-Eagle be- 
fore his departure, the entrance of the enemies had 
been effected. A few steps more brought him to a 
full view of the hideous scene of massacre and tor- 
ture, but the last act save one of the dread tragedy 
was completed. The last save one of the brethren 
had sealed the testimony of his faith with his inno- 
cent and pious blood; a scathed pile and a heap of 
ashes, interspersed with a few human bones, were 
the sole monuments of their dreadful doom ; and long 
stood there erect and grisly, mute evidences of the 
spot where the Jesuits endured all the protracted 
horrors of the Indian torture, and died invoking not 
vengeance, but peace and pardon on their persecutors. 

‘Domine nunc dimittis,’”? groaned the Jesuit, as 
he looked on the dreadful sight. ‘‘ Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant to depart in peace ;’’ and with a 
loud, clear voice he exclaimed, “‘ Fratres benedicite,”’ 
his wonted salutation to his tribes-men, and strode 
forward with uplifted arms from the shadows of the 
forest into the open area, which was still lighted by 
the embers of the déath-fires, around which the In- 
dians were sitting wearied and worn out with the 
exhaustion of the past excitement. At this strange 
apparition many of them started to their feet in won- 
der nigh akin to fear. But the Bald-Eagle recog- 
nized him at once, and leaping forward with a wild 
whoop of triumph, seized him unresisting by the 
collar and dragged him rudely forward. ‘“ This is the 
chief,” he cried, “this is the chief-medicine—the 
evil-spirit of them all. Away with him, brothers, to 
the stake. He is the seducer, too, of your tribes-wo- 
man, Ahsahgunushk Nuhmamahtahseng. To the 
stake with him.” 

But as he spoke the girl herself glided forward and 
stood at his elbow. : 

“Tt is a lie,’ she said. ‘It is a lie of the Iroquois. 
The daughter of Chingwauk, the sister of Ching- 
waukonce, is no cast-away—never seduced. It isa 
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lie, cowardly Huron Buzzard, Ahsahgunushk Nuh- 
mamahtahseng is white as the snow in winter. That 
for your lie, foul traitor Huron !’’—and as she spoke, 
she plunged a small knife at a single blow into the 
heart of the traitor, that he dropped dead at her feet 
without a word or sign. Then she flung the bloody 
knife into the circle, and cried in her clear silver- 
tones. ‘Blood for the honor of the Ojibwa girl. 
Death to the liar and the traitor. Father, brother, 
has the Reed-shaken-by-the-wind done well?” 

A loud acclamation carried an assent to her words, 
and she was instantly greeted by the kinsmen, and 
installed in her lost station as the daughter of the 
great chief, worthy of all distinction and respect ; but 
no prayers, no arguments, no entreaties of hers 
could win the pardon of the Jesuit. He was tor- 
tured so felly, that the very manner of his death has 
come down to these days by direct oral tradition of 
the perpetrators. Necklaces of red-hot axe-heads 
were hung about his neck, girdles about his loins, 
till when his body was literally well nigh burnt in 
twain, his living heart was ripped out of his bosom 
and flung palpitating in his face, while his agonized 
lips still quivered with the last notes of the “‘ De 
Profundis clamavi.”’ 

From that day never more did the Reed-shaken- 
by-the-wind lift her gentle head, but faded like a 
flower withered by the fierce noon-day sun. Like 
Iago, word she never spoke more, but wandered 
mute and almost bereaved of reason around the pile 
at which her teacher, her friend, and her saviour 
had died in anguish intolerable, yet endured with 
the triumphant faith and fortitude of a Christian 





martyr, until death relieved her, too, of the burthen 
and the weariness of too long life. 

On the following day the Little-Bear was cap- 
tured and slain, and with him perished the secret of 
the concealed treasures. They are sought for often 
both by the Indians and the whites, but never have 
been found, nor is it probable ever will be, since the 
sole record of them exists in this veracious legend, 
and even so the bowlder has been swept away, the 
pine-tree has perished with age, and the place of the 
interment may be held lost forever. 

Before the spring-time returned with its flowers, 
the ‘‘ Reed-shaken-by-the-wind”’ slept by the banks 
of that fair river which had so long afforded her a 
happy home among the good French Jesuits. My- 
self I have sat often-times on the low mound which 
marks her resting-place, and have fancied asI heard 
the wild wind mournfully rustling through the wild- 
rice beds, that it murmured the soft accents of her 
name—A hsahgunushk, Nuhmamahtahseng. 

The race of the Iroquois has vanished from the 
earth, their memory preserved alone by the pits 
which contain their bones scattered through the wild 
woods. Their language is no more heard in their 
old places, for the Ojibwas dwell where they dwelt 
of yore, and all that remains to give evidence con- 
cerning the fall of the old French fort, is this hum- 
ble record, and the holy Christian creed which they 
professed, and which in after days their very mur- 
derers adopted. Magna est veritas et prevalebit. 

The life of man is grass, and is cut down in a day 
and perisheth before the evening star; the Truth of 
God is eternal, and endureth forever and ever. 
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’T was holyday, and wild with play, 
With voices, hearts, and gambols gay 
The children left at large to stray, 
Went hither, thither, every way. 
Through gardens hither, thither went, 
Where lindens softest shadow lent, 
Where boughs with fullest burden bent, 
Where flowers flung the sweetest scent, 
The children hither, thither went. 
Adown the dell, and up the stream, 
Where lichens and lobelias gleam, 
Where trees bend o’er the brink and seem 
Down-gazing in the darkened stream, 
As lost in long, delicious dream. 

Went hither, thither up the rocks 

As lightly as the chamois flocks, 

Upheld midway by stones and stocks, 
Unheeding slips, unheeding shocks, 

So play-time toil and terror mocks,) 
Went hither, thither up the rocks. 
Adown amain, through channel wry 
Of spring-time rivulet run dry, 


* From life. Should these lines eyer meet their eye, 
some of ‘‘ the children’’ will recall the incident. 








O’er sliding pine and hemlock, nigh 
To broken limb and blinded eye, 
Amain adown the channel fly ; 

Till morning hours, now no more, 
And burning sun on lawn and shore, 
Their wand’rings hither, thither o’er, 
The children to the house withdraw. 


Oh! penance for the noisy crew! 
What mischief may the children do— 
What lies before them tempting, new 
This holyday to hurry through ? 

Up, up the stair—up, up to where 
The garret garners things to spare; 
Things ruined that were once so rare 
Now clustered in confusion there. 

«¢ Yon broken pedestal was brought 
From Italy; those vases caught 

Their hues in Dresden—cruel sport 
To shatter things so richly wrought ! 
And here before this mirror stood 

Our grandmammas, in satin hood 

And rich brocade, and lace that would 
Work wonder now in gossips good; 
How quaint the carving ; lo, this crack 
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Betook a zig-zag lightning track 

Across its surface. Quick, unpack 

The velvet hangings in this sack ; 

What massive curtains here! no lack 
Of fringe and gilding—throw them back. 
Those awkward arm-chairs, strangely shaped, 
Those toilet-tables, oddly draped, 

This upright sofa, sorely scraped— 
Blest be our stars! we have escaped. 
But here, behind, against the beams, 

Is set a picture, sweet it seems; 

Come, bring it where the daylight gleams ; 
Wipe off the dust; oh, but in dreams 
Such beings live! What shining hair, 
What soul-like eyes, so full and fair ; 
What holy lips, as if a prayer 

For aye was being whispered there : 
How softly hued her cheek; to see 

Her sweet face is to love her free ; 

Oh beautiful it were to be 

So good—so very fair as she! 

Who is it? No one seems to care— 
Come, let us take her down the stair 

To grandpapa, he’s sitting there, 
Half-dozing in the study chair.’’ 


And down the stairs they hurry all, 
Aroused the old man in the hall, 

The picture held by great and small 
Smiled out before him; ‘‘ Now recall, 
Dear grandpapa, this lady fair ?’’>— 

The old man stroked his snowy hair— 
His brow, with wrinkles gathered there 
By scores; his spectacles, in wear 

At all times, took off, rabbed more clear— 
“ A very sightly face, my dear— 

I have forgot how came it here— 
Black Roger waits, go bring him near 
He knows far better now than I 

The faces of the family ; 

Who went, or staid, in times gone by— 
He’s younger twelve years this July.’’ 
Black Roger came, and gazed awhile— 
The gentle lady seemed to smile 

More softly on him, and beguile 

Tears from his dim old eyes; awhile 
He gazed—the lady’s look of life 

Grew stronger, stronger grew the strife 
Within his breast, the tears more rife— 
‘* Dear master, this is your first wife.” 


Oh, strangely moved the old man now, 
With wonder painted on his brow— 





‘* Ho, Roger, boy, what sayest thou! 
This young girl my first wife, forsooth? 
I married only once in youth, 

And then with Mary—’t is the truth.” 

‘¢ She was your second wife, good sir, 
And this your first ; just look on her— 
That rich blue mantle, trimmed with fur, 
Yourself you gave; a wondrous stir 

The wedding made about; I know 

It was the deepest fall of snow 

Ever beheld; they had to go, 

My father said, and dig the way 

That led up to the church that day. 

They told, too, that the richest sleigh, 
Drawn by four horses, iron-gray, 

Eyes ever saw, was yours that day. 
Yonder I stood to see you come, 

The evening that you brought her home. 
I see her now, her rosy bloom, 

Yon mantle, and a snowy plume 
Drooping along her curls—’’ ‘ Yes, yes,’? 
The old man said in deep distress, 
‘Twas Mary in her bridal dress; 

I do remember well the day, 

The dashing grays, and dashing sleigh, 
When Mary came from home away.’’ 

‘¢ Good sir, you brought her afterward, 
Our second lady, from abroad, 

And of it we heard not a word ; 

A lonely orphan girl was she, 

Who came here quietly to be 

Our mistress—very grieved were we 
When, three years past the ninth of March, 
We buried her beneath the church.”? 

‘¢ Yes, yes,’’ the old man said, “‘ just so ; 
We took her there through rain and snow— 
Here, children, let this picture go, 

I had no wife but Mary, no.”? 


The children took the frame up stair, 
They placed it by the beams, and there 
They left it with the dust to fare. 

But saddened was the holyday, 

No more were shouts of noisy play, 
Nor hearts nor countenances gay. 

A fearful lesson had been learnt; 

A fire lighted up that burnt 

Painfully in each breast: a want 

Of comforting ;—a deep distrust 

To earth, and what seemed true and just, 
A turning tearfully away 

From Love, and all of Love’s display. 





SONNET.—GOLD. 





BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Garisn, glittering gold! thou art the miser’s god ! 
Lo! where in iron coffers thou art hid, 
Sits he, poor mendicant, his heaps amid, 

Thy loving worshiper. The waves, the sod 

Are closely searched for thee. To Ophir, erst, 

In quest of thee, adventurously went 

The ships of Solomon. Nor yet content, 








Like muck-rakes, money-mad, insane, accurst, 
Go they in caravans to the far west ; 
To scrape together clods of yellow earth, 
Made by dame Nature, wondrous alchymist ; 
Forgetful of their crown and heavenly birth, 
To Mammon’s thronged and ever-glistening shrine 
They hasten, and for gold a better world resign. 
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BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 





A CELEBRATED geographer speaks of the state of 
New York as an epitome or type of the whole 
country—representing the grand scale of its waters, 
the productiveness of its soil, and the picturesque 
beauty of its scenery; an analogous character may 
be recognized in the intellectual history of the state. 
Without the universal mental culture and the special 
literary development of New England, New York 
has given birth to men remarkable for comprehen- 
sive minds and social efficiency, such as Hamilton, 
Livingston, Jay, Morris, and Clinton; with whom 
originated liberal schemes of polity, arfd a great 
system of internal improvements. They proved 
wise and eloquent advocates of our national welfare ; 
and justice refers us continually to their important 
services as the basis of much of our existent pros- 
perity, freedom, and advancement. There was a 
scope, hospitality, and self-respect in their charac- 
ters which betokened a noble race; and their names 
over awaken sentiments of patriotic elation. Itseems 
not less appropriate that a region of inland seas, with 
an ocean on one side and a vast extent of country 
on the other—the state that links the eastern and 
western portions of the confederacy, and whose 
metropolis is the commercial port of the nation— 
should have been the scene of triumph to the me- 
chanician who first successfully applied steam to 
navigation, and thus supplied the grand desideratum 
to our physical resources and social unity. The 
interests of agriculture, commerce, and education, 
were intimately dependent on the experiment. Fa- 
cility of intercourse between the island of Manhatten 
and the banks of her two rivers, instantly enlarged 
her local power, while we are only now beginning 
to realize the political influence and new avenues of 
wealth incident to the same rapid and frequent com- 
munication with Europe and the Pacific. Both the 
results and the origin of Fulton’s inventive energy 
are, therefore, naturally associated with New York ; 
and the corporation of the city did but respond to a 
universal public sentiment when they gave his name 
to the thoroughfare extending through three sections 
of as many cities brought together by steam ferryage. 
The first steamboat voyage through Long Island 
Sound and up the Hudson, as well as the launch of the 
first steam frigate, are among the memorable re- 
miniscences upon which our elder citizens yet expa- 
tiate with enthusiasm, while the waters around now 
literally swarm with the improved and restless pro- 
geny of those comparatively recent achievements : 


‘¢ See how yon flaming herald treads 
The ridged and rolling waves. 
As clamb’ring o’er their crested heads 
She bows her surly slaves! 
With foam before, and fire behind, 
She rends the clinging sea, 
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That flies before the roaring wind, 
Beneath her hissing lee. 


With dashing wheel and lifting keel, 
And smoking torch on high, 

When winds are loud and billows reel, 
She thunders foaming by ; 

When seas are silent and serene, 
With even beams she glides, 

The sunshine glimmering through green 
That skirts her gleaming sides.’? 

The Patent Office at Washington affords an ex- 
traordinary demonstration of the predominance of 
mechanical talent in the country ; but it is in special 
and limited machines, in refinements upon old inven- 
tions, and in cleverness of detail that this aptitude is 
chiefly indicated ; there is more evidence of ingenuity 
than genius. Yet this characteristic of the American 
mind, which reached its acme in Franklin, is not 
without its higher types of development; men who 
unite to a taste for mechanics a comprehensige 
view of their utility and possible results; who hdVe 
combined with a knowledge of material laws, a rare 
sagacity in their application ; and possessed both the 
faculty to invent and the enthusiasm and strength 
of moral purpose to advocate inventions of a kind 
essentially adapted to modify society and advance 
the condition of the whole world. Such mechani- 
cians are philosophers as well as artisans ; and work 
in the spirit of a broad and philanthropic intelligence. 
They illustrate most effectively the true dignity of 
labor, by relieving humanity of its greatest burdens, 
and enlisting brain as well as muscle, and nature’s 
mysterious agency not less than man’s intelligence 
and hardihood 

Such a character was Robert Fulton, manifesting, 
through life, the ardor and pertinacity of a compre- 
hensive enthusiast united with the patient assiduity 
of a practical mechanic. Born in a secluded town- 
ship in the interior of Pennsylvania, and indebted 
for his early instruction exclusively to a2 common 
school, it is natural that his sagacious and active 
mind should have embraced the sources of culture 
afforded by observation and thought with singular 
avidity. He studied in the woods, by the road-side, 
and in solitude, feeding his imagination by com- 
munion with nature, and his intellect with such 
waifs of knowledge as came in his way, and readily 
assimilated with his tastes—for, like all men of de- 
cided traits, Fulton seems to have been a non- 
conformist by instinct—and to have delighted in 
original ideas and individual opinion. The only 
means his isolated boyhood yielded for gratifying 
the artistic tendency of his mind was painting, into 
which he was initiated by a school-fellow, in a very 
crude and ineffeetive way, but sufficiently to give 
scope and incitement to his talent. With the facility 
thus acquired he removed, while a youth, to Phila- 
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delphia, and, in the course of four years, earned a 
sum adequate to the purchase of a farm in the in- 
terior of the state, upon which he established his 
widowed mother. On his return to the city, he 
visited some celebrated springs for his health, which 
had become seriously impaired by labor and expo- 
sure; ahd there met several intelligent gentlemen 
who became so much interested in the promise and 
agreeable manners of the young artist, that they 
counseled him to hasten to London, and place him- 
self under the teaching of his then renowned and 
prosperous countryman—West. This advice he 
followed without delay, met with a cordial recep- 
tion from the benign painter, and passed some years 
in his family. From London he went to Devonshire, 
and practiced his art for a considerable period; but 
while there ‘‘a change came o’er the spirit of his 
dream.’ Never having greatly excelled in painting, 
and having a natural love of enterprise, his late 
social advantages had enlarged his views and excited 
a deep and intelligent interest in plans of broad, prac- 
tical utility. Before leaving home he had enjoyed 
the friendship of Franklin, who, indeed, first intro- 
duced him to West. With his mind thus quickened 
by the companionship of men of superior gifts and 
emjensive ideas, while passing through the manu- 
fatturing towns of England, he heard of the success 
of Arkwright’s invention; his practical and at the 
same time imaginative mind took in, at a glance, 
the possible influence of manufactures upon human 
welfare, the new avenues to wealth incident to 
mechanical skill, and the extraordinary natural ad- 
vantages of his own country as the arena of great 
improvements in political as well as social economy. 
An acquaintance formed, at this period, with the 
Earl of Stanhope and the Duke of Bridgewater— 
names honorably identified with recent improve- 
ments in inland navigation, tended still more to con- 
firm Fulton’s resolution to devote his energies to 
mechanical science. Accordingly, he began by ex- 
periments with the inclined plane as a means of 
canal transportation, invented a machine for sawing 
marble, one for spining flax, one for making rope, 
another for scooping earth, and published a treatise, 
in 1796, on Canal Navigation. These and other of 
Fulton’s early labors in the new field he had chosen, 
were more or less recognized and honored. He ob- 
tained patents and medals, and what was of equal 
importance to his future success, the confidence and 
sympathy of many persons of influence. It is to 
be regretted that the written memorials of this part 
of his life, when he was engaged in the study and 
observation upon which his subsequent career was 
based, were lost by shipwreck on their way to this 
country. In pursuance of the course he had now 
earnestly adopted, Fulton repaired to Paris, and 
there formed a life-long friendship with Joel Barlow, 
then our minister at the court of France, with whom 
he long resided. Here he was soon absorbed in ex- 
periments to perfect a scheme of submarine explo- 
sion, and sought the aid successively of the French, 
English, and Dutch governments, which appointed 
commissioners to examine the invention; in each 
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case the report was adverse to its practical utility, 
yet Fulton continued to improve upon the oirginal 
conception, invented a submarine boat to act in con- 
cert with the torpedo, and exhibited the greatest 
ingenuity and dauntless ardor in prosecuting this 
favorite scheme for a series of years, both at home and 
abroad. Already an accomplished draftsman, he made 
himself an efficient civil engineer while in Europe, 
studied physics, mathematics, and perspective, and 
returned to New York, in 1807, where he imme- 
diately began a series of attempts to perfect the 
application of steam to navigation, and to enlist the 
government in behalf of his plans of naval war- 
fare. ln the midst of his most active usefulness, 
after the triumph of his great invention, while con- 
tending for his right to a share of the vast emolu- 
ment it already began to yield, and while enjoying 
the recognition and the domestic happiness which 
were the just reward of a life devoted to objects in- 
timately tonnected with human welfare, in the 
prime of his usefulness, honor, and life—he died. It 
is said that this event called forth more public 
tokens of respect and sorrow than ever before atten- 
ded the demise of a private citizen in the same city 
and state. If this was the case, it may be attributed, 
in a measure at least, to a consciousness of worth 
unappreciated, and character misunderstood; for, 
although Fulton had several friends whose devotion 
knew no bounds, it is undeniable that political and 
local prejudice, and a narrow view of his claims 
and purposes, rendered not a few of his country- 
men insensible to his genuine value until death 
revealed to them the singular combination of 
moral energy, noble feeling, and inventive genius 
which distinguished Robert Fulton. To realize 
this it is necessary to transcend the brief outline we 
have given and survey his qualities together. 

Itis a very narrow view of Fulton’s claims to 
grateful respect which estimates them solely accord- 
ing to the degree of originality he manifested in the 
application of steam to navigation. The idea is pro- 
bably of older date than any of the records or tra- 
ditions regarding it—for so favorite a project was it 
with men of science and experimental mechanics, 
that we read of attempts to realize it in various 
countries, and on the part of different individuals 
obviously unknown to each other. The great fact 
in the controversy remains indisputable—that the 
only inventor who persevered in giving a practical 
use to the knowledge already gained on the subject, 
and continued to try expedients until crowned with a 
success which introduced steam navigation to the 
world, was Robert Fulton. Never having claimed 
that the idea was original with him, and always 
having openly recognized the efforts of his predeces- 
sors, this acknowledgment is no disparagement to 
Hulls, whose treatise on the subject appeared in 
London, 1737; to De Garay, whose experiment in 
the harbor of Barcelona is alleged to have been made 
in 1543; to the Swiss clergyman, the Freneh noble- 
man, the three Scotchmen, and the two other Ame- 
ricans, Whose right to be considered inventors of 
the steamboat have been so strenuously advocated. 
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The same mutual dependence and slow advance- 
ment to a great end, is exemplified in two inven- 
tions which have, as it were, created manufactures. 
Arkwright, the inventor of the spinning-jenny, after 
experimenting, as an obscure watchmaker, in a 
provincial town, upon theories of perpetual motion, 
accidentally met with Kay, who had long tried in 
vain to perfect a spinning machine; and when they 
co-operated, the result was achieved. Yet Ark- 
wright, though he left an enormous fortune—the 
fruit of his inventive skill, was charged with unjustly 
appropriating the ideas of others. Kay, doubtless, 
originally conceived the notion of such a machine, 
but to the timely pecuniary means furnished the poor 
watchmaker by a gentleman of Liverpool,.and the 
practical ingenuity he brought to the aid of his com- 
rade’s theory, is due the successful issue. Whitney 
proved beyond a doubt that, while on a visit to Geor- 
gia, he shut himself up in a room of the hostpitable 
mansion of a friend, and toiled for months to con- 
trive a machine for removing the seeds of the cotton 
plant; yet, when his object was accomplished, his 
originality was denied, his model surreptitiously 
imitated, and his claims to a patent disputed. It 
was only after several lawsuits, and that tardy justice 
which time and patience bring, that his title to 
the invention of the cotton-gin was established. 

It is a common error to attribute mechanical in- 
vention to a happy chance; but no branch of human 
pursuit more directly originates in the calculating 
energy of the mind. It is the result of practical 
thinking ; and the greatest inventors assure us that 
the intervals of their experimental toil are occupied 
with intense meditation upon means and ends, the 
relation of matter and laws, or the process of over- 
coming a special difficulty. Whittemore, the inventor 
of the card machine, one of the most ingenious and 
intricate of inventions, after having accomplished 
every thing desired except bending the wires, was 
completely baffled; the subject haunted him day and 
night, and he declares that, while pondering upon it, 
he fell asleep, and the method came to him in a 
dream, which he instantly adopted on waking, and 
with entire snecess. Blanchard, the clever boy, 
who, at the age of thirteen, invented a machine for 
paring apples, based on observation of the graduating 
action of the thumb, when the process was done by 
hand; while riding in a wagon and musing on the 
obstacles to manufacturing gun-stocks by machinery, 
suddenly concieved the whole principle of turning 
irregular forms, and cried out, like Archimedes, at 
the idea, which he afterward realized and patented. 
Watt’s early practice as a mathematical instrument 
maker, and his subsequent studies as an engineer, 
prepared him to improve so essentially, the steam- 
engine. The naval architecture of Eckford—the 
Eddystone lighthouse—that monument of Smeaton’s 
scientific temerity, the bridges of Edwards and Re- 
mington, the kitchen apparatus of Count Rumford, 
and the momentous discoveries of Faust, Jenner and 
Dauguerre, are not to be regarded as accidental tri- 
umphs of mere ingenuity, but as the results of pa- 
tient study, numerous experiments and intelligent 








resolution. It is the same with the mills of Evans, 
the water machinery of Slater, the clocks and globes 
of Ferguson, the steam-guns of Perkins, the safety 
lamp of Davy, and almost every successful applica- 
tion of natural laws to mechanical aptitudes, whether 
by self-educated or professedly scientific men. We 
are apt to look only at the achievement and disre- 
gard the process, which is often gradual, compli- 
cated and only attained through earnest stndy and 
long experience. A certain natural shrewdness is 
doubtless characteristic of the mechanical inventor, 
and to the prevalence of this trait has been reason- 
ably ascribed the facility and productiveness of the 
New Englanders in this branch of labor; but it is 
not less owing to their remarkable perseverance and 
energy. ‘It is through the collation of many abor- 
live voyages to polar regions, (says De Quincey,) 
that a man gains his first chance of entering the 
polar basin, or of running ahead on the true line of 
approach to it.”? 

Thus the history of mechanical inventions and the 
annals of the law of patents, evince a gradual ap- 
proximation to success, in almost every instance, 
and prove that a division of labor and a union of 
talent is the usual process of discovery and essential 
to practical results. Accordingly, the litigation and 
rival claims to originality which almost invariably 
follow the introduction of any new machine into 
use, are the inevitable result—not of plagiarism so 
much as simultaneous ideas, and the fact that the os- 
tensible inventor is often only an eclectic in mechan- 
ics, and skillfully brings together the scattered or 
fragmentary principles of a variety of minds. But 
this is generally accomplished through patient self- 
devotion, and by overcoming great and incessant dif- 
ficulties; and therefore it is quite just, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, that the man who brings a great 
scientific idea, or mechanical project to a wholly 
successful practical development, should reap the 
largest share of honor and emolument. 

Genius may strike out novel and promising hints— 
but they are useless to mankind, until embodied and 
applied by consistent and pertinacious thinkers; in 
this, as in other departments of social welfare, cha- 
racter must often appropriate and apply the fruits of 
talent; and the union of both in one individual is as 
rare as it is auspicious. Constructiveness is a dis- 
tinct tendency and gift, but in order to realize me- 
chanical originality in its highest phase, the princi- 
ples of science must be brought into action. It is 
on this account that the greatest inventions have 
sprung from the mutual labors of the scientific and 
the practical. A knowledge of the principle and 
aptitudes of the lever, wheel, inclined plane, screw, 
wedge, rope and other natural forces becomes infi- 
nitely more available when combined with equal in- 
telligence in hydraulics, meteorology and electrio 
magnetism. Through such an acquaintance with 
the laws of matter, human genius sways its ener- 
gies, and makes it subservient to purposes of utility 
and enjoyment; and these triumphs have reached 
such an extent as to signalize the age in which we 
live. The written scrolls that alone preserved the 
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wisdom and poetry of antiquity, the old quarries of 
Sicily, the fragmentary arches on the Roman cam- 
pagna, the beacon towers on the hills of Spain, and 
even the old crones that twirl the distaff in the sun, 
around the bay of Naples, yet remind us of the 
epoch when the art of printing, the rail-road, Cro- 
ton pipes, the electric telegraph and the loom, were 
unknown. One of the “ world’s gray fathers’’ might 
be lost in admiration at the sight of the equipments 
and architectural beauty of a modern ship; but his 
sense of wonder would deepen into veneration, 
when he beheld the self-impelling force in her hold 
and the needle trembling to the pole in her compass, 
because of the wise advantage, thus practically 
taken of two great natural laws—bringing a me- 
chanical contrivance into the realm of science, and 
yoking the very elements into the service of man! 

The career of the inventive mechanician exposes 
him to peculiar trials, not only of patience, but 
equanimity. The artist and author, can privately 
test their works, before hazarding a public ordeal— 
but the public nature and great expense of the arti- 
san’s experiments, render it often indispensable to 
submit himself to a kind of scientific jury, and some- 
times to an ignorant and curious throng; the least 
failure is, therefore, attended with singular mortifi- 
cation. Fulton experienced an unusual share of 
such discouragement: he prematurely exhibited his 
submarine apparatus to government commissioners, 
including such men as Sir Joseph Banks and La- 
place; while his attempted negotiations with Pitt 
and the agents of Napoleon—as well as with his 
own government, were continually baffled. From 
individuals and societies he, however, obtained fre- 
quent sympathy and aid; and while disappointed in 
the issue of many favorite projects, his incidental 
successes and the final triumph of his great design, 
thoroughly vindicated his claims to the world. 

For many years Fulton had thought, written, and 
acquired all possible information, with a view to the 
experiments which he assiduously tried on the Hud- 
son, and one of his first conceptions seems to have 
been the use of paddle-wheels. The trial trip of the 
Clermont, so called from Mr. Livingston’s domain 
near Hyde-Park, is yet memorable on the shores of the 
noble river now covered with elegant specimens of 
the same craft. The British reviews were faceti- 
ously sarcastic when Colden’s Life of Fulton ap- 
peared, chiefly on account of the enthusiastic view 
there taken of the effects of this invention upon the 
destinies of the world. Subsequent events, how- 
ever, wholly justify the prophetic eulogy. The na- 
vigation of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and of 
the Mississippi river by steam, is producing such 
changes in the course of empire and the welfare of 
society, that the imagination, as well as the reason, 
is baffled in contemplating ulterior results. It was a 
conviction of the extensive social benefits obtainable 
from mechanical science, that impelled and sustained 
Fulton in his career, This is evident from his writ- 
ten opinions, from the plans he advocated, and the 
arguments he invariably used to advance his objects. 





His mind was comprehensive and philanthropic not 








less than ingenious ; and it was by the inspiration of 
these sentiments that he achieved his triumphs. We 
have had countless fellow-countrymen of a mecha- 
nical turn, but no one who united with such a taste, 
so genuine and earnest a public spirit. This was 
evinced every where and on all occasions. Thus, 
when in France, he corresponded with Carnot to 
persuade him to adopt the principles of free-trade ; 
his leisure in Paris was devoted to the execution of 
the first panorama ever seen there-—a branch of art 
since widely cultivated, and one to the scientific 
value of which Humboldt gives eloquent testimony. 
He wrote an urgent appeal to the citizens of Phila- 
delphia to purchase West’s pictures as the founda- 
tion of an American gallery ; and failing to enlist 
their aid, bought the two-most characteristic of them 
himself, that his country might possess some evidence 
of her first artist’s skill, and bequeathed them and his 
other works of art to the academy of New York. He 
induced West to make designs for Barlow’s ponder- 
ous epic, and had them engraved and the work pub- 
lished at his own expense. His avowed object in 
the torpedo invention—which he carried forward 
from one tried during the Revolution, was to anni- 
hilate war by rendering it absolutely instead of rela- 
tively destructive. His cable-cutter, plans for float- 
ing docks and other incidental enterprises, show an 
indefatigable activity in the intervals of his more 
important scheme. He impaired his constitution by 
too long a fast while repairing his submarine boat in 
France after a storm; and his life was sacrificed to 
the imprudent zeal with which he traveled, at mid- 
winter, from Trenton where his great law-suit was 
pending, and the exposure incurred in superintend- 
ing the construction of his original steam-frigate. 
Thus intent upon some great undertaking, the 
philosophy of which he eloquently expounded, while 
its practical details absorbed his active faculties, he 
pursued his way unbaffled by repeated failures, and 
undiscouraged by poverty and ridicule. He possess- 
ed the sublime patience of genius, maintained his 
cheerfulness under the failure of successive experi- 
ments, and manfully lived down the obstacles that 
crowded his path; now ardently reasoning for the 
freedom of the seas like a statesman, and now sketch- 
ing a grotesque figure by the road-side in Holland, 
like a vagrant artist; now trying his long disused 
pencil upon the portrait of a friend, and again, alarm- 
ing a crowd by explaining the explosive power of a 
sub-marine battery ; on the waters of the Seine, in 
the harbor of Rotterdam, about the quays of New 
York—his thin, active figure glided to and fro, as he 
directed some experiment, while his dark eye glowed 
and his uncovered hair fluttered in the wind over his 
projecting brow, and some gazed on with frigid cu- 
riosity, others with a shrug of compassionate in- 
credulity, and a few with intelligent admiration at 
the enthusiasm, simplicity, and confidence of genius. 
We are not surprised that when he received the first 
passage-money ever paid for a steamboat trip, in the 
little cabin of the Clermont, he shed tears at the tan- 
gible evidence of a public recognition of the success 
of his experiment—the crowning achievement of a 
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life of study, disappointment, and irrepressible ardor. 
The latter quality is doubtless attributable to Ful- 
ton’s Irish origin, as well as the instinctive and gene- 
rous feeling which endeared him to his friends. He 
not only won but retained attachment, and was for- 
tunate, even under the most adverse circumstances, 
in having the sympathy of men of character and ta- 
lent. Franklin and West cheered his early life, and 
its maturity was sustained by the céoperation of 
Livingston, whose sister he married. 

The charge made against Fulton’s patriotism and 
honorable consistency, in regard to his offer of his 
submarine invention to different foreign govern- 
ments, appears to have been quite gratuitous. It is 
evident from his writings and the well authenticated 
history of his life in Europe, that his great object 
was to create a reputation, and perfect inventions 
there, with a view to return with them to his own 
country. At that period no aspirant, either in let- 
ters, science or art, could fail to perceive how re- 
quisite for success, in the new world, was an endorse- 
ment from the old; and the superior facilities there 
afforded in every branch of study, as well as the 
greater sympathy. extended to the original inquirer 
and the gifted votary, were equally obvious. In 
each instance that Fulton contracted with a foreign 
power for aid in his torpedo experiments, and gugr- 
anteed, in case of success, the exclusive benefit of the 
invention, he made a special exception in favor of 
his native land; thither he sent the written results 
of his studies; and it was with his own countrymen 
that he united himself in almost every useful pro- 
ject. Few Americans of that day were so alive to 
the éxtraordinary local aptitudes and unequaled na- 
tural advantages of this continent. It would seem 
as if a wise Providence raised up this energetic me- 
chanical genius at the very moment that more rapid 
and frequent intercommunication became essential, 
not only to the prosperity, but to the nationality of a 
country destined to form a new, grand and free arena 
for humanity. His keen and comprehensive glance 
took in the immense line of sea-coast, the vast and 
numerous inland lakes, and the mighty rivers of 
states embracing every variety of climate, soil and 
natural resource; and he felt, and earnestly an- 
nounced the conviction, that only by an intercourse 
at once easy, cheap, rapid and constant, would it be 
possible to render produce available, to bring the 
inhabitants into sympathetic relations, and to stamp 
unity of expression and character upon the nation. 
The steam-engine and the electric-telegraph have 
wrought this miracle ; and illustrated signally in this 
country, the truth of a statesman’s assertion that 
mechanical power is the vital principle of the age. 
This is not only evident in physical resnlts; by 
creating leisure through economizing human labor, 
by rapidly transmitting intelligence and multiplying 
the means of security, progress and development— 
mechanical genius not only emancipates man from 
the tyranny of nature, but continually multiplies her 
beneficent agency in his behalf. 

It is usual to consider imagination and reason in 
an antagonistic view; but the analysis of character 





and genius often reveals their mutual action and 
united result. To the inventive mind in all depart- 
ments of science and art, ideality is essential as the 
faculty which prefigures and anticipates what, if only 
realized by actual degrees, would scarcely sustain 
the courage and hope of the seeker; hence the en- 
thusiasm, the prophetic spirit, and the confidence of 
genius—founded on prescience, on the vision of the 
**mind’s eye;” thus imagination gives enlargement 
and foresight, and is the source of inspiring presenti- 
ment. To wholly practical and unsympathetic men, 
however, those endowed by nature with this ardor, 
faith in the unachieved and earnestness in its pur- 
suit, are stigmatized as visionary until crowned witl 
the garland of success, when the loudest scoffers are 
usually most extravagant in their laudation. All 
innovators upon the ordinary belief and practice of 
mankind pass through this ordeal. Columbus was 
but a dreamer in the estimation of his countrymen 
until he discovered a continent; had Franklin an- 
nounced his electrical theory before provided with 
evidence to uphold it, or Davy his nitrous-oxide, or 
Morse his telegraphic chirography—they would have 
shared the same convenient title. Fulton endured 
an unusual share of indifference, not to say contempt, 
while prosecuting his mechanical researches. It is 
related that when he applied, in his native city, toa 
celebrated polemic for contributions toward steam- 
navigation experiments, that his eloquent argument 
in behalf of the cause was answered by the oracular 
theologian with the complacent statement that his own 
mind was absorbed in an inquiry of so much greater 
importance, viz: the discovery of all the facts relat- 
ing to Shadrac, Meshac and Abednego—that he 
could not attend to so idle a proposition. A few 
years have elapsed since the interview, and the po- 
lemic’s thick octavo on the book of Daniel, is 
already covered with the dust of oblivion ; while the 
fruits of Fulton’s constancy and genius are trans- 
forming the aspect of the earth and giving wings to 
the progress of civilization. But it was his fate not 
only to contend with the skepticism of the learned, 
and the prejudices of the ignorant, who gave him the 
name of ‘crazy Fulton;’ he also encountered, 
though with a dignified and urbane patience highly 
creditable to his manhood, the slights of the monied 
aristocracy. This incubus upon social progress in 
a republic, is doubtless a necessary, but in all proba- 
bility a temporary evil, incident to the early stage of 
national development in a free country devoted to 
commerce. There is, however, an essential oppo- 
sition between the spirit of trade and the victories 
of intellect. In the former attention to details and 
routine is the law of success ; in the latter superiority 
to immediate interests, and absorption in large and 
difficult undertakings of prospective utility, are 
equally requisite. Yet pecuniary means, which in 
this country are in the hands of the mercantile class, 
are often absolutely necessary to the cause of ex- 
perimental science and art; and their votaries are, 
therefore, placed in a position of dependence which 
the very nature of the case renders galling to self- 
respect. The poverty of Fulton and his humble 
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origin—as well as his utter indifference to the dis- 
tinction of mere wealth, rendered him an in- 
auspicious suitor to power based on money. He 
regarded mechanical science as an interest so 
vital to human welfare that it should be deemed a 
privilege and not a tax to promote it ; and wealth, in 
his estimation, was only a means; its devotees, 
therefore, found little that was congenial in the noble 
mechanician, and amused themselves with what 
they considered his pretensions instead of reaping 
honor by generous co-operation with him in his great 
designs. Among professional men, however, he 
was respected and beloved to an extent that amply 
consoled him under all social disparagement. The 
address of his friend, the celebrated Addis Emmett, 
in his argument for Fulton’s rights as a patentee— 
when he urged him to call back his thoughts from 
inventive speculation and patriotic schemes and re- 
member what was due to his family, is one of the 





most affecting personal appeals on record; and is 
said to have been profoundly impressive in delivery. 
It eloquently assures us of the contemporary estima- 
tion in which Fulton was held by those capable of 
appreciating original merit. In Chancellor Living- 
ston, also, he found not only a consistent friend but 
an efficient coadjutor; and, although his experience 
of the “law’s delay’? was sufficient to damp the 
ardor of a less mercurial temperament, and embar- 
rassment and vexation continued to baffle him to the 
last, his serene firmness of purpose and genial ani- 
mation of heart remained intact. He lived his own 
life and was true to the reigning impulse of his na- 
ture. It was, therefore, by virtue of his character 
that he achieved his purposes not less than through 
inventive talent. He persevered bravely in follow- 
ing truth to a practical issue, and thus bequeathed 
an incalculable benefit to mankind, and conferred 
permanent honor upon his country and his name. 
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THE STREAM AT THE NORTH. 


BY CHAMPION flasELL. 


WHERE gray Sahawus lifts his head 
High in the northern air, 

And the rich plumes of hemlock boughs 
Shut out the noonday glare, 

A noisy river courses o’er 
Its bed of opals* rare. 


In the deep cool of mountain-caves 
Its living springs arise ; 

Known to the deer that ever shuns 
The watchful hunter’s eyes, 

And having quenched his eager thirst, 
Back to his covert flies. 


O fair that brook to him who wooes 
The goddess of the wood ; 

Who seeks to win her loving smiles 
In her own solitude ; 

And offers grateful sacrifice 
Upon her altars rude. 


But fairer is that bright wood-stream 
To him who, loving well 

Nature in all her myriad forms 
Of which the poets tell, 

Has ever found his feet incline 
To where the Naiads dwell. 


And in the swiftly rushing floods, 
Where spotted troutlets shine, 

Eclipsing in their raddy glow 
The splendors of the mine, 

With beating heart and skillfal arm 
Has cast the quivering line. 


For in these crystal waves he finds 
More than he saw in dreams, 


* Next following along, we struck the Opalescent 


river, so called from the fact that opals are found in its 
bed. H&aDLEy’s ADIRONDACK. 





When with the father of his craft 
He tried those wondrous streams 

Which in the angler’s Paradise 
Are white with scaly gleams. 


Joyful in heart and light of foot, 
He makes his eager way 

To the cool banks, when faintly breaks 
The dawn of morning gray: 

And when across the whirlpools slant 
The shades of dying day— 


Treading by pools whose darkling depths 
Elude the fearful eye; 

Scaling the wet and oozy crag 
From which the foam-wreaths fly ; 

Stepping the broad and rapid shoals 
Where trout at evening lie. 


Then with his trusty hatchet frames 
A cabin rude, of bark ; 

And soon his camp-fire’s spiral darts 
Shoot up into the dark; 

And o’er the grand old forest boughs 
Whirls many an eddying spark. 


And thus by day his pulse is high; 
By night his dreams are sweet ; 

And when unto the world of men 
Again he turns his feet, 

He feels his soul and frame prepared 
Its heavy cares to meet. 


Bright stream, unto thy mossy banks 
Long may the red deer g0; 

Amid the Adirondack wilds 
Thy opal waters flow, 

And to the angler’s loving eyes 
Their fruitful beauties show 
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A TALE OF RETRIBUTIVE JUSTICE. 





BY L. VIRGINIA SMITH. 





CHAPTER I 
And all went merry as a marriage bell. Brron. 

“ Cousin ’ORA, not ready yet !”’ exclaimed a clear, 
bird-like voice as the chamber door swung open, 
and a light form, half-shrouded in its long, golden 
tresses and transparent veil, glided into the room. 

** Cousin ’Ora”’ started from her drooping attitude, 
and seizing something which glittered keenly for an 
instant in the soft moonlight from the window-seat 
on which she had been leaning, hastily concealed it 
beneath the rich folds of her satin bodice, and 
turned to meet the fairy-like intruder. 

“Come,” continued the lovely speaker, as she 
laid her jeweled fingers, holding a dainty white glove, 
on her cousin’s arm, and drew her gently to the old- 
fashioned mirror—‘‘ Come, thou-princess of dreamers, 
see how beautiful I am—my dress 1 mean—mamma 
has ‘arranged’ me, and though that was your es- 
pecial privilege, yet, you naughty coz, you are not 
even—” 

‘“‘T—I am quite ready, darling,” interrupted her 
cousin in a singularly low and bewildered tone; 
then, as if suddenly recollecting herself, she pressed 
a tiny watch which lay on the dressing-table before 
her, and pointed to its golden dial—‘' see, we have 
almost an hour yet, and I thought you would not 
desire my presence until—”’ 

‘No excuses—no apology, kind cousin; I only 
wished to ask if you would bring me the blush rose- 
bud which we admired some hours ago at the south- 
ern entrance of the arbor, I promised Wentworth it 
should be his this evening, as well as—but it is not 
necessary to particularize—so tell me how you like 
me, lady queen; I think the costume beautiful, be- 
cause it is sweet mamma’s taste, and—”’ 

‘* Worn by my sweeter cousin,’’ said ’Ora, inter- 
rupting her with a kiss upon the rich coral lips 
where seemed to nestle a thousand loves. 

She gazed with undisguised admiration on the 
bright little figure before her, nor once thought of 
comparing in her he.rt her own magnificent beauty 
with that of this bewitching and sunny-hearted child. 
Very lovely, as the soft light of the rose-shaded lamp 
fell over it, was that sylph-like form, half-shadowed 
in its veil of costly lace—very beautiful was the low, 
white brow, with its blue-veined temples and wealth 
of shining curls, the red lips just parted with a sunny 
smile, and the dimpled cheek tinged with crimson 
like a snow-wreath in the flush of sunset. Very 
tender, even in its merry mischief, was the spirit of 
joy that looked out from the violet eyes—very happy 
the little heart that fluttered like a prisoned bird 





within that beating bosom. And yet, there was a 
scarcely perceptible flush upon the darkly-fringed 
eyelids as they drooped over the orbs beneath, and 
a faint glitter on the downcast lashes, which betrayed 
the presence of recent, though transient tears. She 
had just left her mother, and it was sweet Ida Lin- 
ton’s bridal eve! 

“You are a pleasant flatterer, and oh! it is de- 
lightful to be judged by those who love us,”’ whis- 
pered Ida, passing her arm, white as a cloud-flake, 
around the slight waist of her companion, and laying 
her cherub head on ’Ora’s bosom. ‘ Yet do you 
know,” she added, starting up almost immediately, 
‘‘ that I am more than half-vexed with you for pay- 
ing so little attention to your own appearance, you 
who are so magnificent, ’Ora—so like a queen, see’’— 
and she drew her cousin in front of the mirror, and 
looked up archly in her face as if to note the effect 
of such splendid beauty upon its young possessor. 

’Ora slowly raised her glance to the old mirror, 
and the coldly brilliant smile which passed over her 
superb features, and seemed to settle like a spirit of 
mockery in her dark, haunting eyes, told how slight 
was the emotion produced by that proudly beautiful 
reflection. It represented a figure of medium height, 
but whose perfect symmetry and finely developed 
proportions, made it appear somewhat taller; and 
whose gracefully voluptuous contour well became 
the drapery of snowy brocaded satin which fell 
around it in heavy waves of silver. Features of 
chiseled alabaster, and a cheek over which no truant 
tint was ever seen to wander, were yet softened, 
humanized as it were, by the shadow of a fading 
smile which lingered round the curving lip, and 
dreamed far down in the liquid depths of those un- 
fathomable eyes. Long, heavy ringlets, which 
might shame the raven’s lustrous hue, shaded a 
haughty brow, and almost concealed the ivory shoul- 
ders and slender waist round which they floated, 
while the whole expression—form, face and cos- 
tume, was what the Queen of Winter might have 
envied, so coldly proud, and proudly radiant. 

“Ah!” said Ida, after a few moments, evidently 
disappointed at the feeling betrayed by her cousin’s 
glittering smile, “ they do well tocall you the ‘ Beau- 
tiful Icicle,’ you chill even me, ’Ora, and yet I have 
fancied at times that when Lyttleton Melbourne—”’ 

“ Let me talk, ma belle,” hastily interrupted ’Ora, 
as she threw her rounded arm over her cousin’s 
veiled shoulders, and seating herself on alow divan 
beneath the open window, drew Ida to her side. 
The swift-winged moments might have checked 
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awhile their fleet career, and iron-crested Fate have 
lingered in her onward march to gaze upon so fair a 
picture, and delay the approach of Destiny to the 
two young creatures there reclining, bright and pure 
as the soft moonlight that streamed over them. 

Though as essentially different in character as in 
personal appearance, yet they both admired and 
loved each other, for each was worthy of admiration 
and affection. Ida was the very incarnation of girl- 
ish grace and guileless maidenhood, every tone be- 
spoke the passing feeling of her soul, every glance 
revealed how sincere was the earnest and child-like 
simplicity of her heart, while vivacity and repose 
were united in her nature, as the lively tinting of 
some delicate blossom is mingled with the dreamy 
influence of its rich perfume. Thus she formed a 
decided contrast to the more polished and cultivated 
style of her cousin’s attractions, or rather, perhaps, 
to her high-toned and intellectual loveliness. Ida 
was (though from her appearance none would ever 
believe it) a few months her cousin’s senior, yet 
*Ora’s intercourse With the world and dependence on 
her own resources, had made her feel that she was 
in reality the woman. Over the sparkling yet slum- 
bering waters of her nature, it was said no quicken- 
ing spirit of love had ever moved, no voice of power 
re-echoing through its icy chaos said ‘‘ Let there be 
light!” Hers was a heart which out of itself 
seemed to supply its own wants, and to require from 
the world around it neither sympathy nor inspira- 
tion. The water-lily on the star-lit wave was not 
more pure and dream-like, yet the Alpine floweret 
blooming ’mid eternal snows was not more cold and 
elevated. ‘ 

‘Let us talk about yourself, dear [da,’’ said she, 
breaking the silence of a few moments; “half an 
hour, and you are the bride of Byron Wentworth— 
a happy destiny is it not, sweet song-bird?”’ 

‘So I trust, and God who is my Father now, is 
able to make it so,’’ replied Ida softly, while her 
blue eyes shone with the liquid tenderness of her 
love and the purity of her faith. And yet, at times, 
I fear—”’ 

‘“Fear?—and for what?’ inquired ’Ora, as she 
lifted up her brow of pride, with an expression 
which would indicate that she could not comprehend 
the meaning of the word. 

“For myse/f,”’ sighed Ida. ‘’Ora,I cannot tell 
what it would be to wed without love, but it is very 
fearful to wed, and love as deeply, as wildly as I 
do!” 

if Ida 9) 

‘**'T is too true,” and all the glorious enthusiasm 
of her unsullied nature bursting forth, she resumed 
—‘it is as I have said, a fearful thing to love as be- 
comes the natures which a God has created. You, 
Ora, look upon me as a child—I was six months 
ago, but I have loved, and that love has made me a 
woman! I have lived whole ages in those few short 
months—I have been taught the love of centuries in 
as many moments—I have learned to look within 
and wonder at the workings of that mighty engine— 
the human heart! I am to give up all now, yet I 








tremble as I bestow the gift—for is it not strange to 
feel that you have lost yourself in another—is it not 
wild to worship the creature when adoration belongs 
alone to the Creator—oh! is there nothing fearful in 
the knowledge that you have no life—no home—no 
heaven but in one being, and that being a mortal 
like yourself?”’ 

’Ora clasped her slender fingers tightly over her 
heart, and whispered in a voice almost inaudible 
with suppressed emotion— 

‘This surely is that feeling of which I only 
dream—then are they false who tell us there is no 
such thing as love, and they sin who tell us love 
can die!” 

‘“‘ True, dearest, for how can that die which is 
immortal ?”’ questioned Ida, as if there was a triumph 
in the thought—and instantly, as though a shade of 
doubt had fallen over her spirit, she added musingly 
—‘ And yet we are both but mortal—and, oh! if my 
proud and smiling lover should ever become the 
cold, indifferent husband! If ever, in consequence 
of some deficiency in my nature, he should feel in 
his noble heart an aching void, which my caresses 
could not fill—if ever he should fold me to his bosom 
as the twilight falls, yet not with an affection as un- 
dying as the pulses of his life—if ever he should be 
tempted to go out from his home in this heart to lean 
upon a delusive world for that support which my 
devotion only should be able to give or take away 
—’Ora, ’Ora, there is a torturing madness in the 
thought!” Warm tears were softly falling amid the 
gems that gleamed on Ida’s lily fingers, as she had 
clasped them, in the excitement of the moment, upon 
her cousin’s heaving breast. 

She looked up in astonishment, for it was the first 
time she had witnessed in ’Ora such an exhibition of 
feeling. ‘‘ You weep, darling, and why?” she in- 
quired tenderly. ‘‘ Tell me, and forgive me, dearest, 
for speaking so much of myself, and of—him who is 
to me all of earth, and the best of Heaven !” 

?Ora’s deep eyes glowed with an unearthly lustre, 
her cheek shone in the mellow moonlight with a 
more than ghastly pallor, and again that strange and 
doubtful smile quivered over her marble features. 

‘¢ Tda,”’ she murmured, in a voice husky with con- 
tending feelings; ‘‘Ida, I would give all life, all 
hope, all Heaven if need be, to love any thing as you 
love this man !” 

At this moment a sound of voices and footsteps, 
approaching from the staircase which led up from 
the great hall beneath, quickened the pulses of Ida’s 
heart, and sent the roses to her glowing cheek in 
deeper crimson. Starting from her recumbent po- 
sition, she exclaimed— 

“They are coming—oh! cousin, my rose-bud !”’ 

The door of the apartment was instantly thrown open 
by the still lovely Mrs. Linton, and the handsome 
bridegroom entered surrounded by a bevy of attend- 
ants, among whom appeared the commanding form 
of Lyttleton Melbourne. With her natural and 
charming simplicity of manner, Ida advanced to meet 
them, while Ora whispering, ‘‘I will bring it in a 
few moments,”’ disappeared by a side-door which 
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led down a back-stairway into a room adjoining the 
conservatory, and through that into the garden. 
Preliminaries arranged, the young attendants se- 
lected their partners, and the gentle bride, with one 
arm in that of her lover and the other encircling her 
mother’s waist, conversed with both in an under- 
tone. Melbourne, who alone seemed solus in the 
gay company, advanced, and gracefully bowing, as 
if to entreat forgiveness for his intrusion, thus ad- 
dressed them— 

‘“‘ May I inquire of the ladies in which of the polar 
zones I am to seek my fair partner, the “‘ Beautiful 
Icicle ?” 

‘*A moment’s patience, sir knight of the rueful 
countenance,’”’ replied Ida with a saucy smile; 
“prithee, do not thus personify the last extremity of 
a forlorn hope ; my kind ’Ora has just gone to exe- 
cute a litthke commission of mine, and will return 
presently. But,’ she added seriously, ‘‘ you must 
all have done with that frigid title, my cousin does 
not deserve it.”’ 

** And why not, lady mine,” gayly interposed her 
lover; ‘‘ for they do tell us that her heart is the frag- 
ment of an unsunned glacier, and her very tears are 
snow-flakes.”’ 

“They judge her wrongly then, and they should 
not say so to me,’’ cried Ida warmly. “ ’Ora’s heart 
is as full of love as are the heavens of stars, but like 
them, it is of so pure, so exalted a nature, that 
earthly aspiration may not hope to win it!” 

‘‘ Your own warm heart would diffuse a glow over 
an icy statue,’’ whispered W entworth, gazing proudly 
down upon the soul-lit countenance of his beautiful 
bride. Instantly the side-door opened and the object 
of their discussion stood before them—her eyes were 
burning, but her features rigid, and her lips ashy 
pale. Ere they could inquire the cause, as if by an 
almost superhuman effort of the will, she com- 
manded herself, and turning to Wentworth without 
speaking, presented the flower of Ida’s choice. He 
thanked her gallantly, and addressing Ida, said— 

‘With your permission, gentle lady, this shall for 
a few hours, grace your cousin’s raven curls.” 

‘Nay, faithless, would you spare my gift so 
soon,’? laughed Ida; then glancing at ’Ora’s magnifi- 
cent chevelure, as if seeking something which should 
be there, but was not, she added half-reproachfully, 
‘“ Ah, cousin mine, have you, too, forgotten Ida’s 
gift?” 

’Ora raised her hand to her head a moment, and 
then exclaiming—“ Oh, forgive me !” sprang toward 
the dressing-table, seized a tiny bouquet of diamonds 
which flashed up from its crimson cushion, and 
carelessly flinging back the heavy tresses over the 
left ear, fastened the glittering stars upon their dark 
and cloud-like redundancy. 

Wentworth approached her as she turned away 
from the mirror, and whispered something inaudible 
to the group around them, and again that smile so 
brilliant, yet as it were, so metallic in its lustre, 
flitted over the face of his fair auditor. 

She laughed gayly, and replied aloud—“ Ah! ex- 


cuse me— 








‘ All Love’s joys and pains to you I now resign, 

Be the vacant heart, the careless bosom mine !? 
Then gracefully presenting her hand to Melbourne, 
they led the way to the drawing-room, where the 
white-robed priest stood ready to receive them. 

And here amid friends and festivity we may safely 
leave them, to retrace for a brief period the past his- 
tory of the principal character here presented. 


CHAPTER II. 


Rather will Ellen Douglas dwell 

A votress in Maronan’s cell— 

Rather through realms beyond the sea 
Seeking the world’s cold charity— 

An outcast pilgrim will she rove, 

Than wed the man she cannot love.—Scorr. 


Glendora Cameron was the only child of wealthy 
and influential parents. It was her misfortune to 
lose her mother during her early infancy, and not- 
withstanding the reiterated assertions of her devoted 
nurse, that ‘‘ Miss Ory was the sweetest, prettiest, 
and best-hearted little cretur’ in the ’varsal world,” 
and that she would ‘some of these days, bless God, 
make as beautiful a lady as her dear mamma, poor 
Mis’ Evelyn, that’s dead an’ gon’, honey’’—it must 
be confessed that unlimited indulgence had not al- 
lowed her disposition to become amiable to that de- 
gree which may be styled insipidity, nor was old 
Aunt Olive’s system of education such as was emi- 
nently calculated to prepare her young mistress for 
the ordeal of modern society. The violet-tinted 
glories of her native Georgian skies seemed to settle 
in Glendora’s eye, and her whole being glowed with 
the fervor of its sunny clime. Resolute, passionate, 
and determined, yet with a heart overflowing with 
tenderness, and a temper ever obedient to the man- 
dates of affection, the young orphan sprang up by 
her father’s side, like some rich blossom of the 
southern wilderness, as’ graceful in her budding 
luxuriance, and apparently as untameable in her un- 
cultivated nature. 

Mr. Cameron, though by birth a Southerner, had 
been educated at Northern institutions, where his 
youthful excesses, and very liberal principles, had 
gained for him the reputation of a generous and 
whole-souled associate, but a wild, reckless, and un- 
controllable student. He was the creature of im- 
pulse, and though the general tendency of his incli- 
nations was far from being debased, yet as a rule it 
had its exceptions. The most prominent deficiency 
in his character was a curious combination of energy 
and volatility, which rendered him the abandoned 
slave of whatever passion for the moment excited, 
or influence which for the time being surrounded 
him. This was more especially applicable to his 
college days, for years of married life and attention 
to the onerous duties of a professional career, had 
made him a moral and highly respectable man, as 
well as an influential citizen, though essentially 
practical and more devoted to the interests of self. 
His child he at times attempted to control, but when 
the young Glendora had completed her tenth year, 
her father was obliged to confess (to himself) that 
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her capricious sway was more undisputed in his 
household realm, than the unyielding rule of the 
“‘lord of the manor’’ himself. Something must be 
done—Glendora must be civilized—she must be 
‘‘ brought up”’ instead of being allowed to run wild 
at will, and with a half-smile at the remembrance 
of his own career of eareless follies when a youth, 
the father contemplated sending his motherless 
daughter to be educated at a fashionable institution 
in L——. Two years of his collegiate life had been 
spent there, during which (as they terminated his 
course of education) he had conducted himself with 
more propriety, and when he left possessed many 
warm friends in the village aud vicinity. A flourish- 
ing female institution had lately been established 
there, entirely unconnected with his ‘‘ Alma Mater’’ 
which still opened her wide halls to the young as- 
pirant in the paths of science. 

Here would the physical constitution of his child 
be firmly established—her intellect cultivated—her 
moral and social nature expanded and developed. 
All this arranged to her father’s satisfaction, Glen- 
dora was sent at an early age to become a pupil in 
one of the finest female institutions which America 
can boast. 

Years rolled onward with their usual alternation 
of light and shadow—with a constant progress, and 
a restless change. Mr. Cameron again married, and 
when at the age of sixteen, radiant in beauty, culti- 
vated in mind, and with a heart overflowing with 
enthusiasm, Glendora returned to her far Southern 
home, it was to find it changed indeed. Fashionable 
formality and ostentatious display had usurped the 
place of that genial hospitality which in former 
days seemed to diffuse itself like a sunny glow 
through every apartment of the old mansion, and the 
young creature’s heart sickened at the cold and 
stately courtesy which repaid the warm out-gushing 
of her affectionate confidence. ‘Tempora mutan- 
tur,’”’ etc. says an old adage, and Mr. Cameron was 
a living illustration of its truth. In easy circum- 
stances, he had lost almost entirely the natural 
energy which he once possessed ; that loss of energy 
tendered his former want of firmness still more de- 
cided, and he slept upon the tide of circumstances, 
which his lady made to ebb and flow, listless and 
passive as the wave that bore him. 

He seemed to have forgetten the exercise of that 
sympathy which naturally exists between parent and 
child, and as poor old Olive had long since died, 
Glendora felt as though in her protracted absence 
every trace of affection had died also. Persecuted 
as the offspring of a first marriage almost invariably 
is by the lady of the second, (the ‘‘exceptions’’ are 
too few not to be “‘honorable,”’) what that young 
expanding nature suffered, chilled and wounded at 
every turn, few imaginations can portray, unless 
taught under the scorpion-lash of a bitter and 
wretched experience, First came the apathetic re- 
sponse—then the covert and stinging insinuation— 
and lastly the bold, malicious, and premeditated at- 

tack. Glendora heard the first with forced attention 
—repelled the second with a dignified indifference, 











and stood unshrinking in the last, with a silent and 
scornful indignation, in which her mother would 
have gloried. But there came a time when “ en- 
durance ceased to be a virtue,” and this haughty 
child of pride and passion;:goaded on to madness, 
demanded from the author of her life the power to 
stay the torture which was destroying it. “My 
father,’ she pleaded, ‘send me away from you— 
take me to some friend—let me go back to my happy 
school-home—or drive me from you anywhere, 
but do not, do not let me die daily before you 
thus !”’ 

Her father, man of the world as he was, listless 
and passionless as he had become, seemed touched 
by the despairing frenzy of his child. Drawing her 
toward him he said calmly—‘‘ Remember, my 
daughter, how impossible is the course you require 
—we have but few relatives, to none of whom, 
with the exception of my sister Linton, would I 
commit you, and you are aware that difficulties 
between her husband and myself at present prevent 
all intercourse of the two families—as to your school, 
why you have already, as Miss Prescott informs 
me, finished your education with honor to yourself 
and your instructress, what more can you desire? 
Believe me, child, you talk of impossibilities !”’ 

‘* Then, father, I shall die!” 

Mr. Cameron smiled, and yet his expression was 
cold—even melancholy. “Oh no, my dear, you 
will not do that—you can do something much more 
sensible. You will marry one of these days, Glen- 
dora, and that will be much better, will it not?” 

‘< Will any person love me then ?”’ queried the young 
ereature in reply ; and she fixed her large eyes on 
her father’s face with a strange, asking look, eager, 
wistful, and yet so hopeless. 

“Oh! of course, young Montford, as you are 
aware.”’ 

Glendora’s red lips curled, and her father, as if 
willing to conciliate rather than rouse her, hastily 
added— 

‘But I did not intend pressing upon you a con- 
sideration of his pretensions. Mr. Beverly, my dear, 
General Beverly has spoken to me concerning the 
state of your affections.” 

‘“‘ Mr. Beverly, papa—and pray what has old Mr. 
Beverly to do with my affections? That was quite 
uncalled for in him, was it not, although he is Mont- 
ford’s guardian ?”’ 

‘‘ Not at all, my dear, his solicitude had no refer- 
ence to his ward—the truth is he, himself, has made 
a proposal of marriage to you through your father.”’ 

“To marry me, papa!—to marry me!” cried 
Glendora, suddenly and in spite of her astonishment 
giving way to a paroxysm of uncontrollable mirth, 
till her usual low, musical laugh rang out in a suc- 
cession of silvery peals. ‘Oh, is that all! well, 
papa,’’ she resumed, when her merriment had some- 
what subsided, ‘‘ we will not be rude, you may tell 
him for me that I am very much obliged, and—’’ 

‘*‘ And at any time when your parents think pro- 
per, you are ready to become Mrs. General Bever- 
ly”’—said her father, finishing her sentence. 
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‘* Papa, you cannot mean to say that you wish me | 
to marry General Beverly ?” | 

“Not only do I wish, but I insist upon it, my | 
daughter !”’ | 

“Oh! no, you will not, you cannot—why, papa, 
he is older than you are, and not half so hand- 
some ; beside, I cannot—I mean I cannot love him, 
papa.”’ 

“Pshaw! child, are you an idiot? For you there 
is no such thing as love, and if there were it should | 
not change my purpose ; ere two months you become | 
the lady of Beverly Place.”’ 

Poor Glendora! she entreated—she threatened— 
she raved—all in vain. Her father’s bitter sneer— | 
‘ for you there is no such thing as love,” fell upon 
her broken spirit like the knell of doom, and deep in | 
that long night, which seemed to her a thousand | 
years, she wept herself to sleep, crushed and | 
weary. 

The earth seemed very gloomy to that troubled | 
heart, as ‘Ora gazed from her window on the early 
dawning. Suddenly she beheld Mr. Cameron walk- | 
ing rapidly to and fro in the garden beneath, and she | 
hastened down to join him. Stealing up to his side, | 
she passed her arm through his, and whispered— 

‘* My father, the subject upon which we spoke last 
night ; I consent upon one condition.”’ 

‘‘ Name it, child.” 

‘It is that you send me back to dear Miss Pres- 
cott for one more year.”’ 

‘‘ That were a strange and useless proceeding, my 
daughter.”’ 

‘‘ No, not useless, father, I have yet many things to 
learn, without which I can never be the fine lady which 
you design; but Miss Prescott will be my teacher, 
and when [ return to you, it shall not be as the sim- 
ple and wayward child, but the elegant and accom- 
plished woman.” 

‘If you so sincerely desire it, ’Ora, and for the rea- 
son you assign, let it be so!” 

‘‘Ah! thank you, my kind father—when I re- 
turn,” she added with emphasis, ‘‘I shall be ready 
to obey you, and marry General Beverly.” 

As she turned to leave him a strange smile stole 
over her pale countenance, which it was very sad to 
see upon the lip of one so young and lovely, so 
bright, so sweet, and yet so hopeless was it. Glen- 
dora had taken her first lesson in concealment and 
dissimulation; she had grown years older in a few 
short hours—moments of suffering had taught her 
what a lifetime of happiness would have failed to 
impart. That knowledge which comes to us all, 
but earliest to a deep and sensitive nature, was be- 
ginning to dawn upon her shrinking faculties, and a 
dull sickening sense of dread crept in upon her spirit 
as her mental vision scanned the darkening pages of 
futurity. 

Three weeks after, had witnessed Glendora’s em- 
barkation for a northern land. Standing upon the 
deck of the proud vessel which bore her onward, she 
watched the fast receding shore of her nativity fade 
away into a blue line upon the horizon’s verge, and 
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silently vowed never to return to it alive. Almost 


despairing was the feeling of weariness and desola- 
tion which shadowed her young spirit, as she mur- 
mured—* For me no love—for me no home—hence- 
forth Glendora is in truth a wanderer!” and the hot 
tears gushed over her pallid cheeks. 

Her return was hailed with joyful surprise by her 
instructress and former companions, and in their 
pleasant society and gentle affection, her chilled na- 
ture gradually assumed a healthier tone. Strong in 
her determination, a year of blessed probation yet 
lay before her, and her object was to enjoy it, as well 
as to consider earnestly any path of escape which 
the opening vistas of the future might present. She 
was comparatively happy, allowed a freedom and 
many privileges not awarded to regular pupils, and 
treated with uniform kindness and consideration, she 
censured herself severely if one truant thought at 
times would wander forth in search of a deeper 
happiness—one wayward impulse dare to spurn the 
present calm as insensibility, and not enjoyment. 

The long winter passed away, and when the 
spring-time smiled, Glendora in one instance availed 
herself of the privileges of her situation. Riding on 
horse-back had been a very passion with her during 
her uncontrolled childhood, and fear being a stranger 
to her nature, she requested, and obtained permission 
to indulge freely her taste for equestrian exercise. 
Ah! she was happy then—no queen upon her gilded 
throne ever bore so proud, and yet so light a heart 
as the young Glendora, when seated firmly on her 
spirited steed, she caracoled over hill and valley, 
wild and frolicksome as the breeze that wantoned ’mid 
her raven curls. This amusement, so exhilarating, 
so captivating in its enjoyment, and frequently not 
insignificant in its consequences, was destined to un- 
fold to Glendora Cameron a new shade in her many- 
braided life. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


This bud of love by summer’s ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet. 
ROMEO AND JULIET 


The cold in clime, are cold in blood, 
Their love can scarce deserve the name, 
But his was like the lava flood 
That boils in Etna’s breast of flame. 
Tue Graour. 


As ’Ora Cameron was returning late one evening 
from her ride, she perceived just upon the brow of 
a considerable ascent before her, a light carriage 
drawn by a span of handsome though somewhat un- 
tractable horses. It contained two young men, 
whom by their costume she judged to be students 
of the neighboring college ; and conjectured truly, 
that weary of only receiving instruction, and having 
no other system of education upon which to exer- 
cise their exuberant talent, they were endeavoring 
to practice those young and almost unruly steeds to 
harness. In passing the verge of the hill, immedi- 
ately in front of a farm-house that stood upon its 
summit, two large mastiffs who had been dozing 
lazily beside the outer-gate, sprang out before the 
horses with a hue and cry as hideous as it was un- 
ceremonious. The terrified animals here became 
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wholly uncontrollable, and just as the fair equestrian 
had passed a little bridge at the bottom of the valley 
and commenced the ascent, they dashed rapidly by 
her, and coming in contact with the stone archway, 
shivered the light vehicle to pieces, and fled furiously 
onward. Glendora had turned her head a moment, 
to look after the carriage, just as it struck the 
bridge—the spirited animal she rode, frightened at 
the crash behind him, plunged, bounded forward, and 
instantly his beautiful mistress lay insensible upon 
the ground. One of the youths in attempting to 
leap from the vehicle at the moment of collision, be- 
came entangled in the “ribands,’’ and with his right 
arm broken, lay beside the shattered wheel; while 
the other with a recklessness which could scarcely 
be termed presence of mind, remained quietly in his 
seat until the two wheels crushed together against 
the massive stone-work, and he sunk down between 
the column and the body of the carriage. 

“Curse the luck !’? he muttered, as he coolly ex- 
tricated himself and sprang over to the other side to 
the assistance of his friend. ‘‘ Loudon, my dear fel- 
low, are you hurt?” 

“The lady, St. Auburn,” returned the fallen 
youth faintly, ‘‘she has been thrown—go to her— 
leave me ;’’ and ere he had finished the sentence St. 
Auburn stood by Glendora’s side. 

Strangely beautiful was the picture which met his 
eye, and so captivated was he by its exceeding 
loveliness, that he paused a moment ere attempting 
to render assistance. The young girl had fallen 
close upon the edge of the road, where a little bank 
with its scanty covering of withered grass sloped 
away into the deeper green of the valley. The 
heavy folds of her long blue riding-dress fell over its 
side, while the upper portion of her form rested 
across the margin of broken rock which bordered 
the highway. The cap of dark-blue velvet, with its 
waving plumes of snow and azure, lay at some dis- 
tance from the beautiful head it so lately adorned, 
while the rich tresses flowing backward from her 
shoulders, swept the dust with their black and shin- 
ing coils. 

St. Auburn raised her gently, yet he made no ef- 
fort to restore her to consciousness; he saw as he 
lifted her from the ground, that her left temple hith- 
erto concealed by her position, had been severely cut 
by striking on a sharp piece of rock, a tiny crimson 
stream stole down the side of her face as it rested on 
his shoulder, and he felt it falling slowly, drop by 
drop, just above his heart, and yet he moved not; 
still as the still features upon which he gazed witha 
weird wistfulness, wholly absorbed, enchanted as it 
were by some strong and spirit-chaining spell. 

Thus he remained, one knee bent to the ground, 
the lifeless form of Miss Cameron half-reclining in 
his arms, her head bent upon his shoulder, and her 
long hair soiled with dust swaying to the evening 
wind, when his companion approached. ‘For the 
love of heaven, St. Auburn!’ he exclaimed on be- 
holding the young girl’s insensibility, while her at- 
tendant appeared if possible more lifeless than his 
unconscious burthen, “ in mercy’s name what mean 





you? It is the lovely Miss Cameron; why, man, 
don’t you see that sbe has fainted—come, I will as 
best I may, assist you to carry her up to the farm- 
house yonder ;” and he laid his left hand upon Glen- 
dora’s arm as if to raise her from the student’s half- 
embrace. St. Auburn started as one awakened from 
a painful and bewildering dream, a slight nervous 
quivering passed over his frame, and exclaiming, as 
he knit his brow darkly, ‘‘ Stand back—I will do it 
myself!’’—lifted her as lightly and tenderly as though 
she had been an infant sister, and bore her to the 
dwelling at the summit of the hill. Here the usual 
restoratives proved effectual, and a vehicle (of rather 
primitive construction, it must needs be confessed,) 
obtained to convey them to the village. Ere night- 
fall, Glendora was restored to her friends, a surgeon 
procured to attend to the wounded arm of the young 
student, and a search instituted for the missing “ ea- 
valry.”” The acquaintance commenced by an intro- 
duction so unceremonious, was cultivated, as Miss 
Prescott remarked, at ‘“‘ proper and convenient inter- 
vals.”” A letter of thanks from her to the gentleman 
on behalf of her young charge, was followed by an 
occasional invitation to visit her; but these visits, 
‘* few and far between,’’ seemed to aid very incon- 
siderably the growing intimacy of the—what shall 
Wwe say, dear reader?—for friends they were, yet 
more than friends—lovers they were not, although 
they loved. At first, (a purely accidental circum- 
stance, of course,) St. Auburn would frequently ap- 
pear at Glendora’s side as she was riding, and gal- 
lantry would compel him to accompany her—then 
came whole volumes of address and reply in the lan- 
guage of stolen glances at some evening concert— 
and then, (nay, do not start, for the zephyr never 
breathed it, and the white stone pillars were as si- 
lent as the dead,) a téte-d-téte conversation over the 
balcony railing, at the moonlit noon of a summer 
night. ’Ora’s hours sped swiftly onward—if their 
hue was that of the rainbow, their light was merged 
in tears—if her dream was glorious, it was also trou- 
bled. She was bewildered as to the feeling which 
possessed her, and ten thousand times she asked her 
heart, ‘‘ can this be love! my father told me that for 
me there was no such feeling, but this must be what 
they call by that name, and how strangely, how 
widely does it differ from what I had imagined love 
would be to me!’”’ Often, after St. Auburn had left 
her, would ’Ora sit with her arms folded softly over 
her bosom, her eyes full of tears, and her slender 
form with its wavy, willowy grace, drooping toward 
the place he had just quitted, while her heart was 
busy recalling each impassioned glance, each low 
love-murmur. Long after his presence passed from 
before her, a soft insinuating smile, and a deep, rich 
voice, at times laden with a dewy tenderness, and 
again thick, and heavy with concentrated passion, 
would steal upon her memory, and ’ Ora’s heart 
would thrill, and her eyelid tremble as though 
’twere “charged with unshed tears.” 

Proud and passionate, yet true and tender—a sup- 
pliant, yet presumptuous—threatening, yet conciliat- 
ing—adoring, yet most exacting—such a lover was 
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Paul St. Auburn. Just such a lover, one who could 
make her feel his power, his superiority at the very 
moment when most utterly abandoning himself to 

er influence, was the one to win Glendora Cam- 
eron’s heart of pride. And she would have been 
won but for a weird and phantom-like presentiment 
of evil which chilled and wearied her. Her imagi- 
nation was excited, her fancy was enthralled, nay, 
to a degree her feelings were enlisted—and yet Glen- 
dora did not love; why, she could not tell. 

St. Auburn was high-souled, generous, and gifted ; 
personally, too, he might have won the admiration 
of a queen, and ’Ora did admire him, but he felt as 
by an intuition that her feelings were not so glowing 
as his own, and his impatient spirit was vexed and 
irritated, She was the idol exalted high within his 
spirit’s inner temple, and with a more than eastern 
devotion he bowed before her shrine—he allowed 
the stream of passion to flow freely forth, until he 
was unable to curb its tide, and when he felt it gather 
round him like a singing whirlpool, with all the im- 
petuosity of his nature, he threw himself upon the 
wave, to revel wildly in its delirious and intoxicat- 
ing vortex. If he had faults, at least he might be 
pardoned, if he was passionate, nay, sometimes bit- 
ter, it was but the passing violence of a spirit which 
never brooked control—if he was exacting it was 
his right, and he knew it. He poured forth without 
reserve, all the high wrought energies of a burning 
heart, and he asked but to be loved as deeply in re- 
turn ; his passion was intensely selfish, it is true, yet, 
he who gives all, may surely be justified in requir- 
ing all. Glendora’s nature was not easily swayed, 
yet her lover had acquired over her a mighty influ- 
ence. He might rave and threaten, she stood firm 
and tearless—but when his voice sunk suddenly to 
that low, sweet sigh of melting, penetrating tender- 
ness, she would lay her head timidly upon his bo- 
som, and tremble like the wild meadow-lily when 
the wind-whisper stirs its delicate petals, Her love 
was an affection, not the slightest breath of passion 
moved upon its placid surface, yet like some forest- 
shadowed lake, it was often full of dim illusions, 
and dark with strange misgivings. Often when St. 
Auburn passed his hand caressingly over her long 
flowing tresses, an icy thrill seemed to quiver 
through her whole frame, and frequently, when he 
bowed to press his lip upon her cheek and brow, a 
dark veil seemed to fall between them, so clear, so 
palpable, that once or twice, she raised her hand to 
tear it thence, ere aware of itsdelusion. Fearing to 
encounter his ridicule, she never spoke of it to her 
lover, yet, the agony her little heart suffered at times 
on its account, was none the less terrible. Poor 
’Ora! she could not understand it—she could only 
press her white fingers over an aching brow, and 
weep. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


In the passion-hour of youth, 
The lip may breathe its holiest vow, 
Yet shadows dim the spirit’s truth. 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 








Naught 
So ill as the betrayer’s sin, almost 
Salvationless! Frstus. 

Evening, and in the wane of the glorious sum- 
mer-time. Was it the deep repose of the hour—the 
beauty of the sunset—or the voice of universal na- 
ture calling to her children, that induced sweet ’Ora 
Cameron to abandon the idea of her usual ride, and, 
taking advantage of the freedom she enjoyed, walk 
abroad alone? We cannot say; it might have been. 
But we know she wandered on, far up the green 
hill-side, along the borders of its wooded summit— 
and round the hawthorn thicket on the west, till she 
came to the old log seat, where we school-girls were 
wont to resort of a half-holyday to gather wild roses, 
and pore over the pages of “Sweet Prairie-Bird,”’ 
or lolling on the green sward by its side, dream out 
a far more gorgeous, if not more consistent romance 
—each young spirit its own bright heroine ! 

Glendora rested there alone. Her light school- 
bonnet and a tiny glove lay on the grass at her feet; 
she sat with her hands clasped over her knee, white 
as the snowy lawn she wore, and gazed abstractedly 
far away into the sunset. A very few weeks, and 
her happy year of probation would have hastened to 
its close. Should she return home to become the 
bride of a man she detested and despised ?—never ! 
Should she then wed St. Auburn, and make his 
heart her home ?—she hesitated—for although Glen- 
dora felt that she did not love him as she deemed she 
ought, she imagined that her affection was as strong 
as that of any other woman, and this she endeavored 
to convince herself was sufficient. 

Had she dreamed that she could ever lavish upon 
another, sentiments of a warmer nature than those 
she cherished for St. Auburn, she would have died 
ere she had consented to marry him, her noble na- 
ture was too pure, too true, to live and practice such 
deception. 

She had some time previous written to her Aunt 
Linton, and lately received an answer entreating her 
to make Ingleside her future home. Her husband, 
Mrs. Linton added, had died four months since, and 
Ida and herself were so lonely, would not her dear 
niece, notwithstanding the temporary estrangement 
which had existed between their families, come to 
them, enliven their solitude, and console by her af- 
fection? Should Glendora accept this invitation ?— 
could she resist such kindness? ‘I will go to dear 
Aunt Adelaide,”” murmured ’ Ora to herself, and cer- 
tainly her determination was formed in excellent 
time, for at this moment a slight rustling in the un- 
derwood attracted her attention, and St. Auburn 
bounded to her side. His careless student’s costume 
was well adapted to his lithe and graceful figure, and 
Glendora may be pardoned the glance of pride with 
which she greeted him, when, springing over the 
rustic seat, he flung his light “‘Sombrero” at her 
feet, and with all the passionate rapture of his en- 
thusiastic nature, folded her to his wildly throbbing 
bosom. The half-scornful smile which usually hn- 
gered on his finely cut lip, and formed the only shade 
upon his proud and glorious beauty, had given place 
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to one of glowing tenderness, the sunshine nestled 
lovingly amid the rich masses of his waving hair, 
and his deep eyes seemed to throb and glow like two 
blue waves at midnight rolling, and like them, too. 
each liquid orb detained a star. After a long and 
whispered conversation, during which the young 
enthusiast poured out afresh, the story of his love, 
and his ambition’s dream, a silent shadow seemed to 
fall upon their spirits. ‘‘I cannot forget that we 
part to-night, sweet ’Ora,” said St. Auburn, “see 
what I have brought you as a remembrance,”’ and 
he drew some shining substance from the inner lin- 
ing of his vest. She startled involuntarily as he 
placed it in her hand, for in so doing, he drew from 
its sheath of richly chased silver, a small Italian sti- 
letto, of exquisite workmanship. Upon the handle, 
which was a golden serpent’s head, with eyes of 
flaming ruby, were inscribed the names of Glendora 
Cameron and Paul St. Auburn, and on the keenly 
glittering blade whicb he held up for her inspection 
she read the words “Blue as thine eyes, true as 
thine own tried heart!” 

“Tt is beautiful—but it is a strange gift,’ said 
Glendora, coldly, and as if musing to herself. St. 
Auburn was vexed. 

‘You do not admire it then,’ said he, slowly, as 
the scornful expression again gathered on his qui- 
vering lip, ‘‘ you will not love it, because, forsooth, it 
is strange—you will not love me for I am strange, 
but?’ — 

‘* Now, you are unjust,’ she interposed, quietly 
fixing her large eyes upon his face, with an expres- 
sion of touching sadness. 

** No! Glendora, I am ot unjust—tell me you love 
me ?—thrice frozen adamant, you cannot—cold, cal- 
culating spirit, you do not dare to love! I give you 
all, my life, my hope, my heaven, nay, God himself 
I have forgotten in this mad Idolatry—and I have 
but asked you to love me in return. And you shall, 
proud soul of ice—you shall be mine, and you shall 
love as I do, or by the Heavens above us, and the 
God who rules them—’”’ 

“ Peace !’’ exclaimed Glendora, starting to her 
feet and confronting him with folded arms and flash- 
ing eyes, ‘madman! do you know to whom you 
speak ?”? 

Instantly St. Auburn saw his error, he had gone 
too far. In a moment his whole being seemed to 
change, aud he looked up into her sparkling eyes, 
with a singularly fascinating gaze, full of earnest 
tenderness, yet more, perhaps, resembling that with 
which the serpent chains his victim; then half ris- 
ing, his arm encircled her waist, and again he drew 
her to his side. ‘*‘ Forgive me, my Glendora,” he 
murmured, still keeping his eyes fastened upon hers, 
while his voice grew strangely melancholy and 
liquid, as though it came in gushing tear-drops from 
his heart, “ say you forgive me, for we shall part so 
soon. And tell me, too, when we shall meet again, 
you will visit your aunt, and in a few short months, 
I shall come to claim you, is it not so, my own— 
sweet bride?” He felt his triumph, as the bright 
drops stole up to ’Ora’s violet eyes, the faintest sem- 


blance of a crimson shadow nestled down in her 
pure cheek, like a sunbeam when it lights up tha 
white rose’s heart, her cherub head drooped low 
upon his bosom, and, as she laid her soft little hand 
in his, she whispered ‘‘ Dear Paul—let it be as you 
say!” 

In hastily moving her hand to place it in that of 
her lover, her uncovered arm glanced along the point 
of the tiny poignard, which lay unheeded in her lap, 
and the dark shadow seemed to press itself into his 
embrace before her. Shuddering, she disengaged 
herself, and her eye fell upon the blood which 
trickled drop by drop over her snow-white drapery. 
The shadow left her vision to gather darkly round 
her heart, and the “ruddy drops’’ it sent so lately 
glowing to her cheek, curdled down into its deepest 
fountains, tili’ Ora felt as though all life had fled, 
and left it pulseless clay 

On the following morning a note of adieu an- 
nounced the departure of her lover. His college 
life was ended, his circumstances were such as to 
preclude the necessity of a profession, or any regu- 
lar business, and he now anticipated a visit to his 
mother with delight, for he should inform her of the 
coming of his lovely bride. ’Ora, as soon as she re- 
covered from the stony stupor which since the pre- 
ceding evening had weighed heavily upon her spi- 
rits, wrote to her aunt accepting her kind invita- 
tion, and also to her father, informing him of her 
determination to reside, for a time, with Mrs. Lin- 
ton, and subsequently to become the bride of Paul 
St. Auburn. 

It was the early autumn. Summer still seemed 
to linger, as she passed away over the southern hills, 
to fling back a parting smile upon the hearts that 
loved her, and call forth a few pale blossoms to 
brighten o’er their pathway. 

The spirit felt that it was autumn, only, from a 
certain delicious dreaminess in the mellow atmo- 
sphere, for the fading flowerets wisely kept the secret 
of their slow decay, and had not breathed it to the 
whispering gales. It was the last night of Ora Cam- 
eron’s happy school-days—her last public examima- 
tion had been passed—and the shool-girl’s féte which 
closed the session, was also drawing to a close.— 
Every where through the old familiar halls, and 
amid the gay crowd which filled them, Glendora’s 
presence flashed like a laughing sunbeam, for she 
had been long among them, and they had loved her 
well. Purely beautiful in her “ graduating” dress 
of snowy muslin, and wreath of pale tea-roses, she 
stood by one of the open windows of the great sa- 
loon, where the moonlight fell over her like a glory, 
conversing gaily with Fitzosbert Loudon. 

Some quaint comment from his sparkling wit, upon 
their first romantic introduction, had called forth a 
peal of ringing merriment from his fair companion, 
when their interesting téte-4-téte was interrupted by 
the approach of Miss Prescott. That lady, smil- 
ingly apologized for her intrusion, saying, as she 
placed two letters in Glendora’s hand, “they have 
just arrived, let them be my excuse and also the 
peace-offering, I should have detained them until 
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to-morrow, but that 1 am aware of your anxiety to 
hear from home, and one of them bears your Geor- 
gian post-mark.” 

“Oh! thank you, dear madam, you are already 
forgiven, now suppose, that in return for this favor, 
I should give up Mr. Loudon to you, until I shall 
have glanced over these precious documents,’’ sug- 
gested ’Ora, smiling. 

“Well, with the gentleman’s permission, I shall 
be most happy,”’ replied the lady. 

‘‘ Am I then to consider myself so very unattrac- 
tive as not to be able to retain you both?’ inquired 
Loudon with a mock heroic air. 

‘‘Extremely unattractive,’? laughed Glendora, 
“but, since I leave you the greater star, and the 
moon beside, you ought to excuse such an insignifi- 
cant little meteor as myself,’ and so saying, she 
made her gay and graceful adieux, and passed ra- 
pidly up to her chamber, almost as swift and bril- 
liant as the wandering star of which she spoke.— 
The light which she had left burning on her dress- 
ing tabie in the early part of the evening, had fallen 
down into the socket, and as she opened the door it 
wavered a moment in the current of air which 
swept through the apartment, and expired. The 
moonlight came streaming through the open case- 
ment, and directly beneath it passed the balcony 
with its iron railing and white stone columns which 
extended the entire length of the building. Moon- 
light was sufficient, at least ’Ora’s impatience could 
await no other luminary, so springing through the 
window, she leaned against a pillar and tore open 
the first of the epistles without glancing at the su- 
perscription. It was from St. Auburn—filled to 
overflowing with the pathos of his almost infinite 
passion, till the linked sentences appeared to gleam 
like tiny flame-wreaths in the soft moonlight. He 
had left L , on the morning following the events 
recorded in the last chapter, since that time he had 
been sojourning in the city of B——, with a view 
of permanently locating himself there—and he en- 
treated the sympathy of his betrothed, as he had just 
been summoned to the bedside of his mother (who 
was dangerously ill,) and would leave for home in 
one hour. 

The young girl pressed the precious missive to 
her lip, her brow, and her fluttering heart, then 
gently kneeling down beside the snowy column, al- 
lowed her angel soul that blest relief which inno- 
cence and purity can always find in a grateful orison 
and a gush of happy tears. Still kneeling, and with 
a soft smile dimpling round the bright lips, yet trem- 
bling and holy with the breath of prayer, she broke 
the seal of the remaining letter. Its terrible, and 
but vaguely comprehended contents, incoherent and 
almost illegible, were as follows :—‘‘ My child, you 
drive me mad! Go to your aunt’s, your mother-in- 
law knows all, and you cannot return tome. Marry 
not the man of whom you speak, or dread the bit- 
terest malediction which can wither the lips of an 
almost maniac father. Oh! Madeline—Madeline, 
thou art most horribly avenged! Listen, miserable 
child of a despairing father—listen, and curse my 











memory, if you have strength to do so—Paul St. 
Auburn is—your father’s son!” 

The world to ’Ora Cameron, was, for one mo- 
ment, a chaos of lurid and contending flame, then 
came the shadow, and all was darkness—the still 
and terrible darkness of the soul ! 

When the cold gray light of morning crept up the 
arches of the sky, they found her still, as she had 
fallen, in that fierce and desolating agony, appa- 
rently as lifeless as the stony column at whose base 
she lay. The fatal letter was crushed together in 
her rigid fingers—the other rested on her frozen bo- 
som. The white rose-wreath still bound her sweep- 
ing ringlets, but it was very sad to see how wan 
their pale petals glittered through the frost-gems 
which had fallen during the night, and lay thickly 
over her snowy gossamer dress and midnight tresses. 
It was as though, when she slumbered there like a 
dead bride, the Frost-king in his wanderings had 
claimed her as his own, and decked her gorgeously 
for a cold and silent bridal. His parting kisses 
slept on her white cheek and pallid brow, in many 
delicate a gem; for there seemed to be no life, 
whose warmth might chase away those traces 
of his presence. Was it in that freezing hour 
that sweet ’Ora Cameron became the ‘ Beautiful 
Ieicie ?” 

Turn we to another scene, so wild, so sad that we 
hasten through it as a child would hurry onward 
through a darkened passage, nor dare to cast a back- 
ward glance upon the phantom eyes which he feels 
are gleaming ’mid the gloom behind him. 

Four days subsequent to the writing of his letter 
to Ora Cameron, and the same evening on which 
she received it, in a far distant village, and by the 
bedside of a dying mother, sat Paul St. Auburn.— 
The apartment was one of three into which the cot- 
tage residence was divided; small, but luxuriously, 
almost gorgeously furnished. The invalid slept ap- 
parently, for the curtains of crimson damask were 
drawn around her couch, and their heavy silken 
fringes swept down upon the glowing carpet, except 
in one place where the folds lay heaped together, and 
a thin, white arm escaped from the rich drapery.— 
The small attenuated hand was clasped in Paul’s, 
and his warm tears fell over its white and delicate 
fingers. He bent down to kiss away the bright drops 
which glittered there, like a cluster of gems, and for 
the first time in his life, he was struck by the fact, 
that his mother’s fingers bore no jewels—no, not 
even the simple wedding ring. 

‘‘She is lovely enough without them,” he mur- 
mured, half audibly, again. pressing his lips upon the 
almost transparent hand. It trembled in his clasp, and 
the faint, sweet voice of the seeming sleeper whis- 
pered, ‘“‘“My child!” Paul hastily drew aside the 
curtain, and the rich light of the shaded astral fell 
over the wasted yet wildly beautiful features of the 
invalid. Her hair lay tossed in heavy waves upon 
the pillow, a brilliant hectic burned upon her cheek, 
and in her black eyes shone that strange, unearthly 
lustre with which a fevered heart would light the 
passing spirit down the vale of shadows. ‘“ Dear 
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mother,”’ said the son, tenderly, “I thought you 
slept.” 

‘I shall soon sleep, my Paul,’ faultered the lady, 
‘¢ but it will be a dreamless slumber. While I may 
I would speak with you. You will not revere my 
memory when I[ have spoken, as you would had I 
been silent; but your present danger compels me to 
disclosure. Bend nearer to me, my child, and look 
your last upon the angel which you fondly thought 
your mother. But my voice grows weaker, and the 
shadows gather—let me hasten. The ample fortune 
which I—which you will soon possess, you inherit, 
not from a father, as you suppose, but from an uncle 
—my brother, who died for the shame of a sister 
his life’s sacrifice could not save. You rave to me 
of ’Ora Cameron, and your every word has been a 
rankling arrow; my poor boy, you indeed rave 
when you dream of love and marriage with your— 
you cannot wed—your sister! Ask me not how or 
when, but, Paul, I swear to you that your Ora’s 
father is—your mother’s proud betrayer—her only 
brother’s honorable murderer |’ Crushed by the con- 
fession of her shame, the wretched mother buried her 
face in the richly laced pillow—appalled by the sound 
of her own broken utterance, which fell upon the 
silence as if her heart wrung out the sentences in 
large, quivering drops of agonized despair. 

Her son spoke not—moved not—rigid as marble, 
his glassy eye glared down upon the shrinking, 
cowering form as though she were a fiend to be 
defied, and not a woman to be pitied. The lady 
uttered a smothered cry, and with difficulty raising 
herself, a stream of blood gushed from her mouth, 
and poured over the snowy bed-linen. ‘‘ My child!” 
she gasped, ‘‘ your mother dies—forgive her—avenge 
her—swear it!’’ Her wild eyes flashed a moment, 
a slight tremor shook the delicate frame, and the 
spirit of the fallen mother passed, as her despairing 
child uttered the oath of vengeance, ina voice which 
reverberated around the lonely death-chamber like a 
chorus from the tombs. 


CHAPTER V. 


Oh ! had we never, never met 
Or could this heart e’en now forget, 
How linked, how blest we might have been 
Had fate not frowned so dark between! 
LaLLa RookH#. 


Who thundering comes on blackest steed ? 

Though weary storms are sunk to rest 

There ’s none within the rider’s breast, 

And though to-morrow’s tempest lower, 

?T is calmer than thy heart, young Giaour ! 

BrRon. 
Two weeks from that memorable evening and 

‘Ora Cameron departed on her journey to the West. 
A suitable traveling companion being provided by 
kind Miss Prescott, who wept silently as she busied 
herself in preparation. ’Ora, though pale and weak 
from recent excitement, set forward upon the journey 
with a heavy heart. She had not dared to write 
to St. Auburn, or even to reply to her father. The 
world to her was one dull, aching void—cheerless, 
homeless—and life a leaden ocean without a shore. 





She determined never to confess to her lover the 
relationship which existed between them; she could 
never be his—and how to tell him so! She pondered 
over her father’s impatient remark, “for you there 
is no such thing as love,’ till it seemed to her a 
withering curse, and she thought the time of its 
fulfillment already come. She now comprehended, 
alas! for such a fearful revealing, the dark shadow 
which seemed to crush itself between her and her 
lover; she understood but too well the intuitive 
shrinking, on account of which he so frequently ac- 
cused her of coldness, and not fully realizing how 
much more keen are the perceptions, how much 
more delicate the sensibilities of woman’s heart than 
man’s, she marveled that he could have regarded 
her with such a deep and passionate idolatry. She 
felt that the love, which his powerful nature had, 
as it were, wrung from her’s, strange, cold and fitful 
as it was, effectually prevented her ever bestowing 
upon another an undivided heart, and she sighed 
as she remembered how long her life might be, 
and that life accursed ! 

Thus mused Glendora as the carriage rolled on 
which was to convey her to her future home. Her 
silent companion made no effort to intrude upon her 
meditations ; he was a respectable citizen of the city 
near which her aunt resided, and, as a friend of Mrs. 
Linton, would gladly have contributed to the enter- 
tainment of her young relative, but once or twice 
during the day, when he had endeavored to draw her 
into conversation, he had observed that as she made 
an effort to reply, the bright drops trembled on her 
long lashes—so the kind-hearted old gentleman soon 
forbore to intrude upon a gentle grief which he 
imagined arose from leaving the home of her school- 
days for a land of strangers. Toward evening they 
reached the suburbs of alarge town, some forty 
miles distant from L——; and as the clouds came 
rolling up from the west in such a manner as to 
threaten a stormy night, they gladly sought the hos- 
pitalities of the “ first hotel.’’ ’Ora early sought the 
privacy of her chamber, and about 10 o’clock, feeling 
weary and low-spirited, threw aside the volume in 
which she had been endeavoring to forget herself, 
for the purpose of preparing to retire. The storm 
by this time raged loud without, rain mingled with 
hail dashed against the windows, the cold lightning 
quivered at intervals, and the wind howled around 
the casements like the wail of some departed spirit. 

*Ora approached the window as she gathered up 
her long tresses, in order to confine them for the 
night, and twining them listlessly about her fingers, 
looked out upon the tempest, raging through the 
gloomy and deserted streets. At this moment a 
traveling-carriage dashed up in front of the hotel, 
almost directly beneath her window—the silver- 
mounted harness and black, streaming sides of the 
panting horses glittered in the light of the lamps in 
front, and bells rung out with a sullen clang in 
various parts of the building. The young creature 
turned dreamily away from the cheerless scene, and 
kneeling by her couch, poured forth her short and 
simple evening prayer. She was just rising when a 
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low knock at the chamber-door startled her ; opening 
it hastily, a servant announced that a gentleman in 
such a saloon, where, ’Ora could not exactly under- 
stand, wished to speak with Miss Cameron. His 
name—the man did not know; his business ?—he 
could not tell. 

“I wonder if it can be of any importance—did he 
seem to be in haste?” inquired Glendora, musingly. 

“ Yes, Miss, [ think he was in a little hurry,’ re- 
plied the man, “ for he said he would blow my brains 
out if I did not bring you in a moment!” 

Glendora smiled in spite of her agitation. ‘ To 
save you, then, kind Mercury,” said she, “ IT must 
hasten—lead the way, then, I am not afraid ;’’ and 
she pressed her hand against her heart with a deter- 
mined air. 

“Oh! no, mistus, you need n’t be afeard, he’s a 
mighty handsom’ gentleman, an’ wouldn’t frighten 
a lady,”’ said her conductor, consolingly. As he 
finished speaking, he threw open the door of the 
apartment, and Glendora stood before—St. Auburn. 
He was pacing the floor hurriedly, as aman striving 
by physical exertion to escape mental inquietude ; 
his eye glowed—his blanched lip quivered, though 
the white teeth pressed into it till blood and foam 
stained its livid surface, and the panting breath came 
through it like the hissings of a maddened serpent. 
The mighty struggle between wild love and wilder 
vengeance was fierce and terrible. ’Ora had ad- 
vanced toward him, but so intimidated was she by 
such a fearful exhibition of feeling, that she staggered 
back, and would have fallen had not St. Auburn 
caught her in his arms. Then came the triumph of 
Love, and Passion smiling o’er a fallen Vengeance, 
hymned her glorious victory ! 

Thus ever may the good prevail! and yet we 
cannot say St. Auburn’s love was right or pure--for 
he knew the ties which already bound him to 
Glendora; still it was a better, holier feeling than 
revenge. The strong, repulsive barrier of relation- 
ship, revolting in its dark existence, and criminal in 
its first foundation, gave way before the mighty 
sweep of a deeper, holier love, though not the best 
or holiest. 

It was, perhaps, a proof that St. Auburn was not 
yet wholly lost, in that he endeavored to justify him- 
self, saying in his heart, as he looked down upon 
the angel beauty by his side, ‘‘ Who could love her, 
and remember vengeance, yet who could see her, 
and fail to love her?” It was long ere he could 
command himself sufficiently to speak ; he remained 
lost in admiration of this wondrous loveliness—he 
shook down the long ringlets of her hair—he looked 
into her eyes, deep blue, and unfathomable as the mid- 
night heaven; he even pressed his writhing lip upon 
that brow of stainless purity and pride. Strange in- 
fatuation !—yet such is passion’s power. 

‘“‘ You are ill, mine own love,” whispered St. Au- 
burn, at length, gazing tenderly on the young girl’s 
troubled face and desponding air; ‘“‘ you seem ex- 
hausted, too—lean upon my bosom thus, Glendora, 
and smilehpon me, love, once more.” He laid her 


seraph head upon his breast. ‘“‘ These curls are like 
. 





a cloud, and they oppress you,’’ he continued, as he 
took up the shining ringlets and pressed them back 
from her brow. Glendora looked up as if to thank 
him with a grateful glance, but it was arrested ere 
it met his own, and fearfully. They stood together 
at about two-thirds the distance from the entrance 
to the opposite side of the apartment, a large, full- 
length mirror directly in front of them, and on either 
side of it gleamed an unshaded lamp. Glendora’s 
eye had caught their bright reflection, and the strong, 
fatal resemblance of which she had never thought 
before, struck her spirit like the lightning’s withering 
flash. She felt so crushed, so utterly condemned, 
and, as if the look of pure affection she was about to 
bestow upon her lover had been crime unpardonable, 
she wrung her white fingers together in agony, and 
cowered like a guilty thing upon the floor. St. 
Auburn raised her in his arms, and bore her to a 
sofa which stood near the door. 

“?Ora, dearest,’’ he murmured softly, “ what 
means this strange emotion—am I not with you—are 
you not my gentle bride?” 

“Spare me! oh, St. Auburn, spare me!” pleaded 
the unhappy girl, attempting to disengage herself. 

‘‘ Nay, not yet,’’ said he, forcibly detaining her, 
*“what mean you, ’Ora? you have no father, no 
home—I offer to be to you home—father—husband 
—broth—”’ 

“Oh! this is horrible! horrible!” shrieked the 
wretched young creature, as with a strong, convul- 
sive effort she almost succeeded in freeing herself 
from his embrace. Escape was now impossible ; 
suspicion flashed upon St. Auburn, and he held her 
with a grasp of iron. “Can she know—did the 
fiends whisper it ?” he muttered inarticulately, then 
holding ’Ora’s pallid countenance up in the strong 
light, he glared down upon her as though his gaze 
could pierce the soul that trembled in her reeling 
brain, and tearing thence its horrible secret, gloat 
upon it like some demon-savage over the warm, 
palpitating heart of his tortured victim. Frenzy 
gathered in Glendora’s eye—it glazed beneath that 
fiercely grasping gaze, but gave no vulnerable point 
to its penetrating sharpness. St. Auburn, for a mo- 
ment thrown off his guard, quickly recovered him- 
self, ‘‘ Nay,” he said, soothingly, and relaxing his 
grasp, ‘‘I terrify you, gentle dove, but now forgive 
me, and come with me, love, to—’’ 

*‘ Impossible!” exclaimed Glendora, interrupting 
him, but it was all she had strength to utter. 

“Impossible ?—talk of impossibilities to me? You 
do not know me yet; my carriage waits—I came 
to claim you; within two miles of this a priest stands 
ready to unite us—in two short hours you are mine 
—all mine. Glendora, you are mine now,’ he 
paused suddenly, for with one wild bound Glendora 
sprung from his embrace, and stood before him, one 
snowy hand pressing back the tresses from her 
flaming eyes—in the other, thrown high above her 
head, flashed the glittering poignard! ‘Am I?” 
she uttered, in a voice of ice, ‘the arms that fold 
me now embrace their death!” St. Auburn was 
confounded ; he bowed his head a moment in mute 
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amazement, raised it immediately—the bird had 
flown ! 

Glendora perceived his embarrassment of an in- 
stant, and fully conscious of the perils of her situa- 
tion, allowed not the favorable moment to pass un- 
improved. Gliding like a spirit through the half- 
open door-way, she darted up the long staircase, and 
along the echoing passage with a swiftness that 
mocked pursuit; and St. Auburn had not roused 
himself to realize that she was gone, ere she had 
flung to the door of her chamber, and locked it on the 
inside. Had any one descried her as she sped along 
through the midnight, her pallid cheek and glowing 
eyes shining ’mid the gloom, her black tresses float- 
ing wildly, and the poignard gleaming in her grasp, 
they would have fled her presence, believing it some 
beautiful fury on the track of doom ! 

St. Auburn gazed vacantly around the apartment 
of which he was the solitary occupant. Gone—fled— 
aud from him! he could not believe the evidence of 
his senses. Rising, he examined every part of the 
saloon; one lamp alone remained burning; he took 
it up and stepped out upon the landing at the ter- 
mination of the stairway ; he saw nothing, and the 
faint light seemed neither to illumine nor penetrate 
the gloom. The storm had abated, but the wind in 
fitful gusts, and with a sullen moaning, swept down 
the deserted gallery, too powerful for the feeble 
light which fluttered a moment, sunk, and was ex- 
tinguished, leaving St. Auburn in thick darkness. 
A low, almost inarticulate malediction struggled 
through his closed teeth as he flung the useless lamp 
upon the floor, and entering again the silent saloon, 
threw himself upon the sofa. Two long hours 
crept away, and no sound, save a hissing of the 
breath, and at intervals a low moan that seemed 
to writhe out of a cold, unutterable anguish, broke 
upon the stillness and the gloom. Then came a 
murmur, 

‘‘Fled—escaped my love—scorned, rejected, nay, 
defied! Oh, Glendora! so wildly worshiped, so 
madly pursued—has it come to this? Then fare- 
well love, and welcome hate—the foul fiend triumphs, 
vengeance and proud beauty shall at once be mine. 
She scorned to be an outcast’s bride, but she shall 
be—” the remainder of the sentence was lost as 
the frenzied youth ground his teeth in very rage, and 
rushed into the street. 

‘‘ To where, sir?” inquired the coachman, about 
to close the door of the carriage, his master having 
flung himself sullenly into its deepest shadow. 

“To hell!” hissed St. Auburn. The man knew 
his master’s mood, he dared not annoy him further— 
and mounting the box, he drove rapidly away. The 
dash of wheels over the stony street, penetrated with 
a dull sound to the chamber where ’Ora Cameron 
knelt, awaiting the dawn of day. She shuddered, 
but her breath seemed to become her own again as 
the sound died away in the distance—and one hour 
more of lonely vigil brought the welcome sunrise. 
Pale, weary, and dispirited, she proceeded on her 

journey, and the evening of the fifth day saw her in 
the arms of Ida and dear Aunt Linton. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Oh ! leave me not ! or know 
Before thou goest, the heart that wronged thee so, 
But wrongs no more. BULWER. 


Months passed rapidly onward, and Ora Cameron 
became the loved of Ingleside. The pleasant city 
of C——, near which her aunt resided, afforded that 
society so congenial to her tastes—refined, easy, and 
intellectual ; and Mrs. Linton’s drawing-room seemed 
a nucleus where assembled all the brave and beau- 
tiful, the gifted and the good. If Glendora failed to 
find a spirit calculated to inspire the deep passion of 
which her natnre was capable, and which it would 
have proudly cherished as love in its true and 
sweetest form, she deemed that it was a deficiency 
of her own character, she felt herself the object of 
affection and esteem, and gratitude, duty itself for- 
bade her to complain. 

She held no communication with other relatives, 
and she knew nothing of St. Auburn, though his 
image haunted her like a restless and wretched me- 
mory. The constantly recurring idea, ‘for me 
there is no such thing as love,’’ had gradually chilled 
her enthusiastic temperament, until her sparkling in- 
tellect and apparent want of heart obtained for her 
in the society in which she moved the sobriquet of 
the “‘ Beautiful Icicle.”” Thus she passed along her 
shining way, and it was only at times, when the 
nobility of Lyttleton Melbourne’s nature shone out 
in his conversation, or his glance rested upon her 
with a proud and unmistakable expression, that her 
eye grew soft with transient tenderness, and her 
cheek brightened like a white rose in the dew and 
sunshine. Melbourne was what is generally termed 
a fine-looking rather than a handsome man. His 
commanding stature, easy and dignified manner, 
high intellectual brow, from which the dark hair 
rolled ina wavy sweep, his calm eye, intensely black, 
and speaking volumes in a giance, all contributed to 
render his appearance eminently striking—except, 
indeed, to a young imagination which had so often 
dwelt in silent, almost tearful admiration upon the 
superb and Apollo-like beauty of Paul St. Auburn. 
His character was a sublime blending of the unbend- 
ing firmness of man, with the earnest tenderness of 
woman, generous, yet silent in its exhibition, am- 
bitious, yet scrupulous as to the means employed in 
attaining any desired end, of a depth, an extension, 
and an elevation of which St. Auburn did but dream. 
With such a nature he loved—not distractedly—but 
with that intense and glowing passion which warms 
as well as illumines all the energies of soul and 
being. He loved Ora Cameron till every impulse 
of his great soul became entwined with that all!- 
pervading feeling—he had often told his love, and 
yet he failed to win an adequate return. His love 
was like some glorious star, ever beaming from the 
same high heaven; hers (if love it could be called, 
which love was not) was but the wave that rolls 
beneath, sometimes holding the brilliant reflection, 
and giving back the shadow, and again tossing on- 
ward into darkness. It was not that she was unable 
to appreciate the lofty beauty of his character, it was 
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not that she doubted his devotion—it was because 
the natural calm of his nature, was too much in 
accordance with the coldness into which hers had 
been educated to be able to attach itself. Glen- 
dora’s character was a glacier, and the warmth of 
Melbourne’s love, if allowed to rest upon it steadily, 
might in time be able to melt the frozen pinnacle, but 
he had not the power of St. Auburn, whose strength 
could first shiver the ice-mountain to atoms, then 
pouring over it the glory of his love, joy to see its 
shining purity and gorgeous beauty rapidly dissolve 
away, and mingle in the shoreless ocean of his own 
passionate adoration. Melbourne, accurate critic 
of human character as he was, mistook the nature 
of the only woman he ever loved. She could not 
be won by the sickly vanity of believing herself the 
idol of aman. She had been too often loved, she 
knew men too well for that; but had he made her 
feel the power of his great soul—first giving up him- 
self, and in that gift finding the right to her devotion, 
he would have compelled her to love. To be won, 
Glendora Cameron must be wooed. Utter abandon- 
ment to his passion Melbourne deemed inconsistent 
with the manliness of his character; and this was 
his weakness, he feared the power of his own 
passion. Glendora saw the workings of his heart 
as though his bosom were transparency itself—at 
times her haughty spirit despised and pitied, and 
again excused and blessed him. He was aware that 
her affection for him was not of that passionate and 
earnest nature of which he believed her capable, but 
he was willing to ‘‘ bide his time.” 

Nearly eight months since ’Ora’s entrance into 
her aunt’s family, and the early summer-time came 
glowing on the footsteps of the spring. In a fort- 
night the nuptials of Ida Linton and Byron Went- 
worth were to be solemnized—and sunny Ingleside 
was already a very bee-hive with preparation for 
the wedding festivities. Poor Glendora was des- 
tined once more to become the unconscious agent in 
bringing sorrow to the hearts that loved her. 

Sitting one evening in her quiet chamber, busily 
employed upon the arrangement of a plan for the 
decoration of the apartments on the evening of her 
cousin’s bridal, a servant entered to present a letter 
he had just received from the post-boy, and retired. 
The superseription was new to her, it bore neither 
date nor post-mark, and it was with a vague sensa- 
tion of dread that she tore it open. The contents 
ran thus: ‘‘ Miss Cameron will pardon the presump- 
tion of a stranger, and yet a friend, whose only mo- 
tive is a regard for her welfare and happiness. You 
are watched, surrounded by the emissaries of a man 
who once loved you, but whose present incitement 
isa thirst for vengeance. Need I say, or do you re- 
cognize—St. Auburn? His wrongs have been terri- 
ble, so will be their atonement; he seeks you now, 
not as the gentle bride, but the slave of passion, and 
that not for love but for revenge. You are liable at 
any moment to be torn from your friends—be guarded, 
therefore, and may Heaven, whose care is purity, 
protect you!’ No signature, no clue—might it not 
be some miserable imposture? some cowardly at- 





tempt to play upon her sensibilities? Glendora 
thought of St. Auburn, and shuddered. Could it be 
Loudon? She dared not confess her imaginings even 
to herself. For several days she struggled vainly 
with her fears—the constant effort to be gay, to 
smile when apprehension every moment paled her 
cheek, to sing merrily when despair sat gnawing at 
her heart—to converse gayly when her lip quivered, 
and the hot rising tears choked her utterance, was 
more than human nature could, for any length of 
time sustain. Glendora, for the first time, sunk 
under trial; and well might she do so now—for 
what is a certainty of sorrow, let it be ever so 
dreadful, to conflict with that horrible, writhing 
hydra-headed monster—dim suspense. If judgment 
freed her from one wreathing fold, she groaned to 
find herself entangled in some closer coil; if reason 
crushed one torturing fear, a thousand gloomy 
terrors started from its death. A raging and pro- 
tracted fever prostrated her remaining energies, and 
Ida’s bridal was postponed, while she watched by 
the side of her suffering cousin, and wept to think 
how early she might be called to enter upon the 
dark valley of shadows. Long, lingering, and painful 
was that illness, yet "Ora, during it all, uttered no 
word which could lead to a divining of its true cause ; 
at times she raved, but the prevailing features of her 
disease was a sort of waking insensibility. She 
seemed to feel that she could not recover, and yet 
such was the torpor which chained her faculties, 
that she neither expressed a desire for the death 
which might free her from dishonor, nor the life 
which might grow bright again to so young a spirit 
—and thus, for weeks her mental existence was a 
blank. 

Poor weary heart! it slept awhile upon the way- 
side of life, but the quiet grave was not yet to be its 
resting-place. Youth, together with the affectionate 
solicitude and untiring devotion of friends, at length 
triumphed over the prostration of a fragile constitu- 
tion by overwrought excitement, and ’Ora began 
slowly to recover. Life came to her physical na- 
ture, but her mental being slumbered, and her heart 
was more than ever frozen. The faculties of her 
mind had become so weak during her illness, that 
she could scarcely realize its primary cause; and if 
she ever thought of that fearful letter, it was as some 
vague dream of terror in a stormy midnight, which 
leaves upon the spirit a shadow of its fear, although 
its phantom substance is forgotten. Fondly, care- 
fully, and unceasingly attended, ’Ora slowly regained 
her wonted health of body, but her mind was not 
the same bright, steady star which once illuminated 
all her being. At times it was morbidly active, and 
those around her would startle at its gorgeous bril- 
liancy, as though some meteor streamed along the 
sky, and then again it wavered like a sickly, harm- 
less ignis fatuus, above the sepulchre of nobler sen- 
sibilities. ‘Such instances, however, were rare; and 
as they never occurred unless as the effect of some 
excitement, her friends were sanguine in their hopes 
of an ultimate restoration. 

Ida Linton’s bridal was again appointed, and it 
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was upon that evening that she and ’Ora were first 
presented to the reader. Glendora, attired for her 
office of bridemaid, and almost ready to seek her 
cousin’s chamber, approached her dressing-table, 
and opened a secret drawer, to look for Ida’s gift—a 
little bouquet of diamonds, with which she was to 
loop up one side of her luxuriant curls. As she 
touched a spring, the drawer flew open, and there Jay 
the object of her search, but just above its cushion, 
and as if thrown in hastily, the anonymous missive 
and the beautiful Italian poignard. She started, for 
it was the first time she had seen them since her re- 
covery, and they brought back the fearful truth which 
had maddened her as she tossed them into that 
secret repository, and flung herself upon the couch 
which almost proved a death-bed. Throwing the 
diamonds on the ‘ toilette,’’ she took up the stiletto, 
and hastily closing the drawer, turned away to the 
open casement, as if for space to breathe. 

‘‘ The atmosphere is stifling,’ she rather gasped 
than spoke, as she bent over the stone frame-work, 
and gazed out upon the beautiful scene below. 
Again it was the early autumn. The yellow moon- 
beams fell through the crimson leaves of the old 
maple-tree, whose highest branches looked into her 
window, and poured in a flood of radiance over the 
stuccoed walls of the mansion, the white offices, and 
dark oak grove which lay like a guardian army 
round the rear of the house and garden, while down 
the long avenue many-colored lamps glimmered 
through the trees, and at short intervals was heard 
the rattle of wheels, and the bustle announcing some 
fresh arrival of the guests. ’Ora’s heart was a 
thousand miles away—she shivered to remember 
that this was the anniversary of that evening which 
one year ago had witnessed her last school-girl’s 
triumph, her first woman’s degradation. 

That was but a dawn to the deepening horrors of 
the present, and Glendora, with a drooping eye, 
weary and sick at heart, was about to close the 
casement, when a carriage dashed up to the door, 
and a number of gentlemen, among whom her quick 
glance detected the manly form of Lyttleton Mel- 
bourne, alighted and ascended the steps leading to 
the great hall. A flash of something almost like 
joyful surprise, yet waning into that singularly cold 
and brilliant smile which was now peculiar to her 
wavering moods, quivered over her countenance. 
Glendora was not quite herself, and thus she rea- 
soned. ‘His heart is mine, it shall be my protec- 
tion. I can make his bappiness, and I will do it. 
He loves me, he will save me; this night decides 
it—honorable protection, or honorable death!” and 
as she spoke her white fingers clenched the glitter- 
ing steel; the door opened, and hastily concealing 
it in her bosom, she turned to meet her cousin, and 
receive her gentle chiding. 

When Glendora, in compliance with her cousin’s 
whispered request, left the chamber to bring her the 
favorite rose-bud, it must be confessed it was not 
without some strange misgivings. Naturally, fear 
was a stranger to her nature, and had she now been 


in perfect health, she would have scorned the idea; | 





but weakened as she was by previous illness, and 
agitated by a knowledge of the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances which surrounded her, her heart flut- 
tered beneath the folds of snowy satin, and she 
paused a moment as she reached the glass-door of 
the conservatory, which opened into the garden, and 
looked around her. Gay-colored lamps hung amid 
the vines which clustered over the doorway, and 
were placed among the rare exotics which filled the 
green-house, while beyond, the moonlight slept far 
down the long promenade to the very arbor at the 
entrance of which bloomed the flower which she 
was to gather. Still, the place seemed deserted, the 
guests had not yet begun to leave the drawing and 
dressing-rooms to wander about the beautiful grounds, 
for the ceremony had not been performed ; and the 
servants, hurrying to and fro among the offices, left 
this portion of the domain in perfect solitude. ’Ora 
sauntered slowly down the moonlit walk, pausing 
occasionally as if to reassure herself; at length ad- 
vancing to the arbor, one half of which was bathed 
in radiance, while the other slept in shadow. She 
reached out her hand to pluck the bud—a thorn 
pierced her delicate finger, and she uttered a slight 
exclamation of pain—instantly there was a heavy 
shuffling sound within the arbor, and two deep- 
mantled figures springing from its concave side, 
passed rapidly through the dark entrance opposite 
to where the young girl stood, and disappered in the 
surrounding gloom. Glendora tarried not a moment; 
tearing the blossom from its swaying stem, she re- 
traced the path with flying footsteps, and paused not 
until she stood half-bewildered among the bridal 
guests in her own chamber. 

The nuptial ceremony was performed, for all such 
ceremonies, however tedious, must sometime or 
other have a termination—and the ‘ blushing bride’ 
was duly kissed and congratulated, as all brides are, 
and should be. Ida Linton was very happy, and 
’Ora Cameron extremely gay—more so than usual, 
for Melbourne remarked it as he handed her from 
the supper-room. 

‘*You have been lavish of your smiles to-night, 
lady queen,’’ said he, ‘and I would fain be jealous 
—can you spare me half an hour for a promenade, or 
must I lead you into the dancing-saloon?”? The 
proposal was just what ’Ora could have wished; 
turning to her lover with a bewitching smile, her 
bright eyes grew tender, and she answered, “ Any- 
where you please.” 

Melbourne gazed down an instant in her beautiful 
face, as if he would read what feeling prompted her 
reply, then drawing her arm through his own, while 
he retained prisoner the delicate hand, passed on 
through the conservatory into the garden. As they 
proceeded down the promenade, and Glendora saw 
his object was to lead her to the arbor from which 
she had so hastily fled a few hours previous—she 
repented her permission, and would fain have re- 
turned. But no reasonable excuse presenting itself, 
she was obliged to proceed—surely in his presence 
there could be no danger, and beside, was not this 
very téte-d-téte in accordance with her wishes? 
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Here and there a solitary couple—lovers, like them- 
selves, perhaps—were seen wending their way 
through some shaded alley of the garden, but as they 
entered the arbor, it was deserted, and in half shadow. 
Melbourne advanced to remove one of the low rustic 
seats which were ranged round its octagonal sides, 
that he might place it near the entrance in the 
mellow moonlight: as he did so, a folded paper, 
which had been laid upon it, fell to the ground. He 
raised it, and held it up in the soft light to ascertain 
what it might be. It was a delicate note—the super- 
scription, evidently in a disguised character, was ad- 
dressed, “ Miss Cameron, Ingleside.’”? Melbourne 
placed it in her hand. ‘Some lovelorn swain,” 
said he, gayly, ‘‘bewails your cruelty—it may be, 
leaves you his last farewell.”’ An icy thrill passed 
over Glendora’s frame—‘‘a second warning !” 
thought she—then answering with that painfully 
brilliant smile, ‘‘ Some old ball-ticket, I presume— 
’tis of no consequence,’’ movedas if to throw it 
aside, but as her lover bent to arrange her seat, fur- 
tively concealed it in her bosom. She sunk upon 

wide settee, and Melbourne, placing himself by 

side, remarked, ‘Since you seem to prefer the 
arbor to a promenade, let it be so, fair lady.’? Glen- 
dora made no reply, but sat looking earnestly at one 
particular spot of earth at her feet. We have said 
Glendora was not herself—this late letter, the pur- 
port of which she was ignorant, had made her still 
less so. Melbourne, utterly unconscious of the true 
state of her mind, after a slight interval, resumed. 
‘‘T have waited long for this sweet interview, Miss 
Cameron; you have been very ill, and I have not 
dared as yet to press upon your consideration, a sub- 
ject in the contemplation of which I seem to exist. 
You know what I would say—the world says, you 
know, and I feel that I love you—can you return my 
love?”? Glendora bowed her graceful head till its 
black tresses swept over the little hands which lay 
folded in her lap. ‘‘ Will you be mine?” and again 
the maiden bowed assent. “Say you love me 
dearly, sweet Glendora.” 

‘‘T love you dearly,’’ repeated the young girl, 
almost inaudibly. 

“ Say you love me wildly, madly. ‘Oh! Glen- 
dora !”? he exclaimed, wreathing his arms around 
her drooping form, ‘‘ say you love me with wu strong 
and passionate love !”’ 

The maiden coldly disengaged herself, turned 
away, and remained silent, her haughty and truth- 
ful spirit would not descend to that deception, and 
the very fact that she so esteemed Melbourne, ren- 
dered such injustice to his noble heart doubly re- 
pulsive. 

“You have said you would be mine,’’ said he 
again, very calmly, and apparently not at all sur- 
prised by her action or frigid air, ‘‘ when shall it 
be ?”? 

““Now,”’ she answered, and so rigid, so fixed was 
every feature, that the reply seemed to come from 
lips cemented together. 

“Tn a month from this time,’’—he began. 
‘‘A month! and where shall I be! oh! too late! 








too late!” cried the unhappy girl, and her voice 
sounded like a suppressed shriek of bitterest agony. 

‘What means this, Glendora? why do you say 
‘too late! too late!’ speak, tell me—for the love of 
Heaven, speak to me !’’"—but the lady answered not 
a word. 

‘Glendora, dearest,’’ resumed Melbourne, sadly, 
but tenderly, “you do not love me, and you know 
it. I knew it, and why I asked you to become my 
wedded bride—why you gave your consent to such 
a sacrilege—God knows. In me ’t was madness—in 
you ’t was—I will not say, for I would not judge you 
harshly. Were you to become the most abandoned 
of your sex—your wretchedness, your shame, nay, 
pollution itself, could not make me the less your de- 
voted lover—were you to reign without a peer as 
empress of all that is pure, and beautiful, and good, 
your pride and power could not make me love you 
more—and yet, lady, I would not wed you now for 
all the empires that a world can give, I would not, 
at this moment, call youmy own sweet wife, though 
it placed upon my brow the amaranthine diadem a 
seraph wears! You do not love me, Glendora, and 
yet you may in some months, nay I could wait in 
hope for years, when I have proved myself more 
worthy your proud affection, may I not hope that 
you will be mine indeed—mine in truth ?”’ 

Glendora made no reply—her eyes grew dilated 
and vacant—her form was rigid and cold as marble. 

‘‘Glendora, love, speak to me,”’ said her lover, 
pleadingly, ‘‘ tell me that to-night is not always.”’— 
She remained immovable, as though she heard him 
not. ‘’Ora, my own ’Ora, turn to me, speak—for 
the love of God speak once more to me,” he ex- 
claimed, almost frenzied, and folding her closely to 
his aching heart. ‘Glendora, say one word—say 
now is not forever !”’ 

‘“* Now is forever !”’ repeated the wretched girl, in 
a hollow voice, and springing from his arms, she 
passed rapidly up the promenade, and hurried to her 
own chamber. 

Melbourne started, gazed after her, for he dared 
not pursue, and with a wounded spirit which felt 
that it could purchase with its own salvation, the 
power to recall the last half-hour, suddenly left the 
festival. 

Very terrible to the young and feeling heart is 
that moment when misfortunes falls so thick and 
heavily that its very spirit-life seems crushed, when 
it finds no help on earth, and sees no hope in hea- 
ven! Such a sorrow was sweet ’Ora Cameron’s, as 
with a glazing eye and freezing soul she entered her 
own elegant chamber. The moon had already 
passed the southern angle of the building, and no 
feeble ray fell in through the maple leaves, the lamp 
on the dressing-table burned low, and its dim, uncer- 
tain light shed but a faint and fading gleam around 
the apartment. The white gossamer drapery of the 
couch, and that which floated from the casement, 
waved slowly to and fro in the night breeze, and yet 
the air seemed still and heavy with the costly per- 
fumes, escaping from the richly cut crystal flasks, 
left unclosed upon the “toilette,” in the hurry of 
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preparation. The young girl advanced toward this 
high, old-fashioned frame, and putting aside the per- 
fumes, bowed her head in utter abandonment of spi- 
rit, upon its velvet cushions, until her white cheek 
gleamed up from the rich crimson of its resting- 
place, like a wreath of snowy surf upon a reef of 
coral. Her eyes had an eager, asking look, as if 
their wistful glances sought for something, she scarce 
knew what, yet she uttered no complaint, for her 
lips seemed locked together! The horrid sentence, 
‘« For me there is no such thing as love !’’ appeared 
to glare in letters of flame all over the apartment— 
she closed her eyes heavily—it shone there still, for 
it was written on her tortured brain, 

’Ora’s reverie was long and withering, the dark 
shadow gathered round her reason, and her cold fin- 
gers sought the poignard which lay upon her colder 
bosom. “At least this is left me!’’ she murmured, 
as she drew it forth, and with it came the letter 
which she had placed there in the garden, and for- 
gotten. Mechanically, she opened it—its few words 
were these, ‘“‘Glendora, you are free, your persecu- 
tor isno more! In saying that he fell by my hand, 
is neither to implicate myself, nor to claim your 
gratitude, for now, and ever, I am to you—un- 
known.”’ The rapid transition from darkest despair 
to wild intoxicating joy, seemed now to open in that 
young creature’s heart, some of the feelings of ear- 
lier days. The sweet warm tears gushed to her 
eyes, and kneeling down by the low divan which 
she and Ida had occupied some hours previous, she 
poured out to God her Protector, a joyful prayer of 
grateful thanksgiving. So weak, so weary, so ex- 
hausted by the strange and conflicting excitements 
of the evening, she sunk to slumber ere her orison 
was ended, and her repose was deep and dreamless. 
The early morning found her sleeping still, and oh! 
how beautiful, as she lay there with her rich dress, 
and jeweled tresses—her head was pillowed on a 
rounded arm, and one snowy hand pressed upon her 
bosom, held the glittering poignard. The sunshine 
laughed through the boughs of the old maple, and 
fell in large drops of molten gold, over her satin 
drapery, and the wind-spirit, in his glee, flung a 
shower of crimson leaves to mingle with their sheen, 
till the lovely sleeper seemed an Alpine snow-drift 
half-buried in the gorgeous shadows of Italia’s 
heaven. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Peace to thy broken heart, and virgin grave! 
BribDE oF ABYDOS. 


Lay her i’ the earth, 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh, 
Shall violets spring. HAMLET. 

Another year passed on. Ida was residing in a 
distant part of the country, and ‘‘ Cousin ’Ora’”’ re- 
mained to cheer the lonely life of Aunt Linton—un- 
wedded if not unwooed. 

Her father’s secret remained locked in her own 
bosom, a hidden and stinging memory. St. Auburn’s 
wild love and cruel persecution, had faded into a 
dark and troubled dream. Melbourne had long 





ceased to hope ever to be regarded as other than a 
kind and valued friend, and the life-current of the 
desolate, erewhile so fierce and overwhelming, 
seemed at last to have reached a placid sea. 

Again 1t was the early autumn, and the anniver- 
sary of Ida’s bridal-day. That soft and dreamy 
haze peculiar to the Indian-summer, even now hung 
round the hill-tops, or veil-like waved over the rich 
bosom of the valleys. The song of the robin trilled 
through the locust-tree, till its yellow and delicate 
leaves trembling to the gushing melody dropped 
down in a golden shower; the call of the partridge 
came ringing up from the old stubble-field, and far 
out in the forest, where rainbows shattered in the 
sky fell over the tree-tops, the pheasant sounded his 
loud alarum. We have said it was the first anniver- 
sary of Ida Wentworth’s bridal. The sweet young 
wife and her happy husband had arrived the day 
previous, in order to celebrate its event at the old 
homestead. A large party of friends had been in- 
vited to pass the evening at Ingleside, and Glendora 
had been gliding about from room to room all day, 
superintending the arrangements for their ae 
There was an unusual glitter in her dark blue eye, a 
the occasional occurrence of that icy smile told that 
she had not forgotten this day in the two preceding 
years. It was early in the evening, perhaps half an 
hour to sunset, and yet the ladies were all ready to re- 
ceive their guests. They were in ’Ora’s chamber, 
Ida sat by the open casement, watching along the 
forest path for the return of her husband, and ’Ora 
stood by her side arranging a stray ringlet, as she 
turned the rich golden curl over her fingers and 
then allowed it to drop on Ida’s ivory shoulder, she 
exclaimed— 

‘‘ There, that is beautiful—now do look at it, I 
have done all I can for your loveliness, cousin ; now 
you must oblige me by accompanying me to ‘ Fairy’s 
Fountain’—you know the ‘ tea-rose so pale’ that we 
planted on the little mound when I first came to In- 
gleside—well, it is full of bloom, and I must have one 
for my hair to-night.” 

‘Oh! wear your diamond biossoms, darling.” 

Glendora turned away to the dressing-table, 
opened the small secret drawer, and looked at the 
tiny, sparkling flowers, by the side of which again 
appeared the Italian stiletto— 

** Nay, they are too brilliant, they do not suit my 
dress,’’ she said, glancing down at the delicate robe 
of plain, but heavy white silk which she wore; 
‘‘come, Ida, go with me to the fountain.” 

** Will not your diamonds suit your dress as well 
as our dress the forest?” inquired her cousin, 
laughing. 

** But please excuse me, cousin mine, you know 
Byron has been hunting all day long, and it would 
scarcely be kind if I were not at home to welcome 
his return.” 

“Oh! certainly, lady patron of conjugal duty, but 
I shall go myself; I may meet your beloved ‘ coming 
through the merry greenwood,’ and bring him home 
a captive. But I must go, where is my hat? my scis- 
sors?—ah! this will answer to cut the rose’s stem,”’ 
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and she seized the poignard and passed it through 
her silken girdle. 

“T would not go alone, ’Ora,’’ observed Aunt 
Linton, quietly. 

‘“‘ Not go alone! and why, dear aunty? I gothere 
almost every day alone, and you never before ob- 
jected!” > 

“ Neither do I now, my love,” replied Mrs. Lin- 
ton; ‘‘ but Marcus informed me that a party of gentle- 
men from the city were scouring the wood on a 
chase this morning, and it would not be agreeable to 
you to fall in with a company of fox-hunters, ma 
belle.”” 

“Oh! delightful, I will personate some ‘errant 
demoiselle of yore’—a feminine Quixotte in search 
of adventures,’’ and she flung a straw-hat over her 
flowing curls, and passed to the door. 

“ Adieu! brave knight,” laughed Ida. “If you 
should meet my husband in your wanderings, prithee, 
do not mistake him for a Dulcinea Deltabosa.’’ 

“Or a wind-mill, which in that great awkward 
hunting-suit I am sure he much more resembles.”’ 

And ’Ora was away. She passed through the 
garden, down the verge of the oak-grove, and up 
along the brook-side, to the entrance of a deep ra- 
vine, where sparkled the little spring which Ida in 
one of her childhood’s romantic moods had named 
the “ Fairy’s Fountain.” It had then been one of 
her pleasant play-grounds, and even in later years 
formed a favorite resort, where she used to sit and 
read of a long summer afternoon, or loll on the mossy 
banks and weave day-dreams as bright, as pure, and 
as changeful, too, as the clouds that sailed above her. 
During the summer, and since Ida’s departure, the 
place had not been deserted, its beauty and seclusion 
were so sweetly congenial to her cousin’s feelings 
that she haunted it like a guardian genius, and now, 
though so well accustomed to its wild loveliness, 
she paused often as she came slowly along the fo- 
rest-path which wound up the gorge, to admire 
anew the splendor of the scene around her. It was 
a beautiful ravine, closed in on all sides except the 
south, by steep rocky banks, covered with moss and 
lichens, above which towered the gigantic forest, 
and nearly in the centre of its shadiest nook bubbled 
the tiny fountain. Some care had been bestowed upon 
the spot, the waters gushed up like boiling silver in 
a rude stone-basin, and then trickled away over a 
pebbly-bed, murmuring to the soft grass in autumn, 
and in the spring-time to the wood-violets which hid 
their blue eyes over its margin. Beside the little 
spring rose a gigantic pine, its dark branches hung 
over the basin, and around its mighty root a mound 
of turf had been thrown up, in such a manner as to 
form a rustic seat, or rather lounging-place. Two 
or three small rose-bushes and a few autumn-flowers 
bloomed over it here and there, and leaning against 
the thick trunk of the tree, in its centre stood Glen- 
dora, her hand filled with white blooms, and her 
eye wandering over the lovely view which wel- 
comed her half-dreaming gaze. The crimson sunset 
poured a flood of bloom upon the autumnal land- 
scape, the faint south wind crept slowly up the val- 





ley, as if loth to stir the few remaining blossoms 
from their slumber which was deepening into death, 
but high up in the old wood it whispered to the 
many-colored leaves, and even stole with a solemn 
murmur through the heavy tassels of the sighing 
pine. ’Ora lingered perhaps too long in this en- 
chanted spot. The shadows began to lengthen over 
the ravine, ere she remembered that she was alone, 
and had yet some distance to walk ere she could 
reach home. Catching up her hat, which she had 
thrown carelessly by her side, and springing round 
the trunk of the pine, she was somewhat startled to 
behold a man standing with folded arms and half- 
averted face within a few paces of her, and directly 
in her path. 

His costume was a hunting-suit and cap, nearly 
similar to that in which she had carelessly observed 
Mr. Wentworth appear in the morning, and not 
doubting but that he had come to seek her, she ex- 
claimed— 

“Why, Byron, if not quite a wind-mill, you surely 
are—’?’ 

She stopped suddenly, for the stranger turning, 
lifted his cap politely—and she beheld——God of 
mercy !—could it be possible! St. Auburn' Her 
brain reeled—half-fainting, she staggered back, and 
uttered a feeble ery—she thought him dead, and was 
this his restless phanthom come to haunt her in that 
lonely dell? St. Auburn divined her feelings, and 
advancing, took her hand—overpowered with asto- 
nishment, bewildered, almost senseless, she made no 
resistance. 

** You were wont, fair lady, to bestow a warmer 
welcome on an old friend,’ said he, pressing her 
clammy ice-cold fingers to his lips with a mocking 
smile. ‘*Can it be that you so soon forget? Nay, 
you surely cannot, for here is my remembrance,”’’ 
and he pointed to the poignard in her belt. 

Involuntarily Glendora laid her disengaged hand 
upon its serpent-headed hilt—her companion smiled 
bitterly— 

‘“*Nay, we will not trouble you to use it now, 
gentle lady,” he said, in the same tone of chilling 
mockery, “other hests are ours to-night? Glen- 
dora,” he continued, and his voice suddenly took a 
serious and even solemn tone, “this night is the 
anniversary of my mother’s death, and I have come 
to claim you. You do not understand me, perhaps,”’ 
(as Glendora stole a glance of timid inquiry at his 
cold countenance,) “and it is necessary that you 
should. That I loved you once, Glendora, purely 
as well as passionately, ygu well know, that you 
scorned my love, and without assigning any reason 
for so doing, you cannot have forgotten—that I have 
sworn to pursue you unto death, nay, after death and 
judgment, if that were possible, I now inform you. 
Start not, bird of beauty, you can not now escape 
me. Loudon foiled me once, but he loved you, and he 
dared to confess that love to me—he will not waken 
from his cold sleep to protect you, and the dark 
waters reveal no secrets. You kept close after his 
treacherous warning, and I was obliged to inform 
you of my own demise, that you might once more 
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have the benefit of air and exercise. My stratagem 
has succeeded beyond my most sanguine hopes, I 
joined the hunters yesterday morning with the de- 
termination of carrying back a beautiful dove, and I 
have taken her. My steed stands at the entrance of 
the valley, he is strong, and will not heed the addi- 
tional weight of your light form—yes, sweet lady, 
fate no longer mocks me, you are mine,” and St. 
Auburn bent over her till his hot, panting breath 
swept along her marble cheek. ‘*Oh! Glendora,’ 
he murmured hoarsely, looking into her eyes with 
a basilisk gaze, an expression of love and hate 
strangely and most fearfully blended—* beautiful, 
beautiful demon, why do you tempt me thus? Why 
did you scorn my love, why defy my vengeance, 
why so cruelly transform the worshiper into the 
destroyer? Yet, so it must be, ] have sworn it on 
my mother’s corpse—mine, mine only,” and he 
bowed to fold her in his fierce embrace, ‘‘not my 
bride, ’t is true, but you shall be—”’ 

‘“‘ Your sister !—not your slave!’’ shrieked Glen- 
dora wildly, and snatching the poignard from her belt, 
she drove it up to the hilt in her own white bosom. 

‘“‘Ha! fiends, you told her then!” gasped St. Au- 
burn, recoiling, yet receiving her reeling figure in 
his arms. ‘‘God of Heaven, she dies!” 

Quickly he bore her to the grassy mound, drew 
the serpent-headed dagger from her heart, and gazed 
long upon the pale brow and violet eyes, over which 
the damps of death were fast gathering. 

‘“ Forgive me, oh God! Glendora, say but once 
that you forgive me!’’ shrieked St. Auburn in his 
agony. 

But ’Ora could not hear him—she folded her deli- 
cate hands gently over her blood-stained bosom—the 
long lashes sunk on the starry night of her blue eyes, 
she murmured softly ‘“‘ Mother!’’—and then, as weary 
innocence would nestle down to rest upon its pa- 
rent-breast, her beautiful head drooped low upon 
the heart of her brother and her murderer, and she 
sunk to her last and dreamless slumber. 

The sun had descended, and twilight gathered 
darkly over the ravine. St. Auburn must be gone. 
Gently laying the lifeless maiden upon the soft grass 
of the mound, he murmured—‘‘ Alas, my mother! 
though art terribly avenged!’’ Then kneeling by 








the cold remains—“ F arewell, Glendora—my heart’s 
deep pulse—my life’s young bloom—my one sweet 
thought, my love—bride—sister—’’ The remainder 
of the sentence was inaudible, as he wildly pressed 
to his bosom a form of senseless marble, and poured 
a thousand burning kisses over brow and bosom of 
beautiful clay. 

They buried her where they found her sleeping, 
on the mossy mound at the foot of the sighing pine. 
It was the third advent of that day to her so fatal, and 
the third night she had sunk to a strange and fearful 
slumber. On the first, the frost-gems fell over her 
in a brilliant but chilly mantle—on the second, tke 
early sunlight played around her like a blessing—on 
the third and last, the dews of the morning mingled 
with the death-damp on her cold, white brow, and 
she slept to wake no more. It was very mournful 
to behold that lovely face so perfect in its angelic 
repose, to see the long hair mingling with the green 
spires of its grassy pillow, and the snowy-fingers 
folded softly over the still and blood-stained bosom, 
and to know that she had perished the guileless vic- 
tim of another’s crime. It would steal from sin its 
bitterest part, could its retribution rest only with the 
transgressor ; but how doubly terrible is error when 
its punishment falls also upon the innocent and pure 
—when one hour of guilt, one moment of degrading 
crime, may cast its lengthened shadow over many 
life-dreams of the good and beautiful, or doom to 
misery worse than death, the guiltless and beloved. 

W hen next the summer-time was waning, a young 
stranger rested on the grassy mound in death. His 
cold cheek lay pillowed upon ’Ora’s grave, and his 
bright hair mingled with the violet leaves that grew 
above her bosom. A tiny rose-tree, full of sweet, 
pale blossoms, which seemed to grow paler as the 
sighing wind swept over them, waved mournfully 
over the fixed features of the dead. It had been 
severed at the root by a small dagger, which was 
now buried in his breast, while through the blood- 
stains on its serpent-headed hilt appeared the inter- 
woven names of “ Glendora and St. Auburn.” 

The world said he had been for a long time in- 
sane—but the justice of that moral law which visits 
the sins of the futher upon children to the third gene- 
ration, the world regarded not, nor cared to know. 





Tov art changed—thou art changed! though the ten- 
der smile plays 

On thy lip as it did in our love’s golden days, 

Though thine eye still grows bright when my footstep 
draws near, 

Though thy voice still as tenderly falls on mine ear, 

Though no outward sign showeth thy heart is estranged, 

Yet my soul’s deep voice whispers—‘' Thou ’rt changed, 

ay, thou ’rt changed.”? 


BY EMMA C. EMBURY. 





Though the warm flush of feeling still mantles thy 
cheek, 

No more for me only its warm blushes speak, 

Though thy hand still as fondly seems resting in mine, 

Yet its touch sends no thrill from my heart’s pulse to 
thine; 

I cannot say how I first knew thee estranged, 

But my soul’s prophet voice whispers—‘‘ Changed—oh ! 

thou ’rt changed. 

















SELF-IMPORTANCE. 





BY DUNCAN MOORE, 





SELF-IMPORTANCE is a prominent feaiure in the 
genus homo. Most men delude themselves with the 
idea that they are naturally endowed with abilities 
for all purposes, but circumstances have retarded the 
full development of their faculties. We accordingly 
have tinkers mending the constitutions of the several 
States, which our forefathers imagined were framed 
by the wisest sages of their times; and we behold 
the artist, whose business it is to heel-tap our soles 
and patch up our understanding, gravely revising the 
decisions of our highest judicial tribunals, reversing 
their judgments, and satisfying an approving audience 
that he and the chief justice of the United States 
should change positions for the benefit of the uni- 
versal human family. Nec sutor ultra crepidam. 

There is not a venerable crone, whose wisdom 
consists in a portion of Esau’s peculiar beauty on her 
chin, and who may have prepared a salve to cure a 
disease, very annoying to the motive-power of fubsy 
dowagers, and celebrated on the hoofs of Ceesar’s 
horse, who does not imagine that the mantle of Galen 
has descended on her shoulders, and that the whole 
medical faculty, compared to her in the healing art, 
are immeasurably worse than even old women. 
W hen some fashionable finisher of the human form 
divine, has managed to equip a nondescript so as to 
pass muster. in a ball-room, whose proper place of 
exhibition would have been a menagerie of strange 
animals, but that the good-nature of naturalists, 
stretching to the extent Monboddo’s theory, classi- 
fied him as belonging to those who form the 
first connecting link with human beings—we be- 
hold him, like Ancient Pistol, strutting about as if 
the world were his oyster, and imagining that all 
gazers are his admirers, and vainly striving to be- 
come his icon—and then he shows his paces and his 
graces, to make manifest the utter futility of the at- 
tempt of his uninitiated imitators. 

The female belonging to this variety, as entomolo- 
gists term it, labor under a similar delusion ; and when 
they have buckled on their panoply, and sally forth 
for mighty deeds of arms, they feel themselves as in- 
vulnerable as Achilles, unmindful that, like him, one 
spot is frequently left unguarded—the heel! Better 
remain within their fortress and darn their hose be- 
fore they march to the battle-field. Many a captive, 
who has fallen prostrate at the victor’s feet, has 
miraculously escaped through an unsightly hole 
espied in a dirty stocking. Linneeus has clearly de- 
monstrated that all perfect Heliconii and Nymphales, 

must thoroughly cleanse themselves of the remains 
of the Larvee and Pupa state, be‘ore they venture to 
appear as the Imago. 

A scribbler who has written a sonnet on a setter 








slut will class himself among literary characters, and 
because Shakspeare and Milton both wrote sonnets, 
he entertains a fraternal feeling for them, and that 
they may not be forgotten, he condescends to review 
the dramas of the one, and the Paradise Lost of the 
other; and it is a daily entertainment to hear pot- 
house politicians pronouncing judgment upon tne 
gravest questions of national policy, and measuring 
the ocean of intellect of profound statesmen by the 
shallow capacity of their own conceited craniums. 

But what is the result of this self-esteem—assump- 
tion of the tripod—supposed ability for all things ? 
Most who entertain such an exaggerated estimate of 
themselves, become dissatisfied with the pursuit in 
which they were instructed, and looking with envy 
upon the success of others in a different calling, they 
listen to the promptings of vanity, and imagine they 
would have been equally prosperous had they adopted 
the same course. They abandon a trade in which 
they have skill, and steer their frail bark into an un- 
tried channel, which almost invariably conducts 
them to wreck and ruin, and society loses an adept 
in an important pursuit, and gains a miserable quack 
in another, who brings disgrace and poverty upon 
himself, and injury to those who are sufficiently 
credulous to entrust him. 

By way of illustration, suppose a village where 
the blacksmith, from having been a farrier, turns 
physician, and is prepared to bleed and drench any 
donkey—biped or quadruped—who will entrust his 
life in his hands, and the disciple of Galen exchanges 
his pestle and mortar for the sledge and anvil. We 
may safely assert there would be but little enter- 
tainment for either man or horse in that village. 
The tailor, from having made many suits, imagines 
that he could conduct one as well as the attorney, 
and they accordingly change positions. What would 
be the result? It is proverbial, that when a man 
goes to law, he will certainly have his coat stripped 
from his back—and perhaps he deserves it; but if 
the village litigants should be so fortunate as to prove 
the proverb a fallacy, and escape with a certain por- 
tion of those external embellishments which Adam, 
when he made his entré into the wide world, thought 
it decent and proper to put on, they must go about 
in their shirt-sleeves, or wear garments of more fan- 
tastic fashion than the party-colored coat which the 
fond old patriarch made for his favorite child. Al- 
though there are instances of legal scoundrels being 
made of very indifferent tailors—for lawyers are now 
manufactured from all sorts of mongrel material— 
yet it is not of record that a pettifogging lawyer ever 
made even a tolerable tailor, from which it may be 
inferred that the villagers would soon desire to be- 
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hold their Knight of the Goose and Shears, seated, 
like the god Vishnu, cross-legged, on his shop-board 
again, making pockets for others to pick, and the 
lawyer-tailor attending to his legitimate pursuit of 
stripping backs instead of covering them. 

It is a dogma that all men are born free and equal, 
consequently all factitious distinctions have very 
properly been abolished from among us. We look 
with sovereign contempt upon a star and garter, in- 
tended to distinguish one mass of conceited mortality 
from another, but at the same time frequently dero- 
gate from high moral worth and intellectual endow- 
ment when they combine to create pre-eminent dis- 
tinction. We shrink instinctively from all titles, 
such as—my lord, count, duke, or prince—for they 
are the Shiboleth to test our sense of equality ; and 
yet every man in the limited circle of his acquaint- 
ance has a whole regiment of captains, colonels, 
majors and corporals, every one of whom would 
feel curtailed of his fair proportions, if his title of 
distinction be omitted; and if you write to your 
tailor—as that important artist was styled in the olden 
time, but mercer in this age of improvement—to 
send home your galligaskins, you wound to the very 
quick his chivalrous spirit and delicate sense of 
etiquette, if you fail to attach esquire to his name. 

Self-esteem is illustrated by an anecdote related 
by the Duke of Saxe-Weimer, in his book of travels 
through this country. He was waiting in front of 
a tavern for a stage-coach when the driver accosted 
him thus: “‘ Are you the man who is going to Con- 
cord; if so, get in—for I am the gentleman that’s to 
drive you.”” Now there was a man of keen per- 
ceptive faculties. True, he failed to discover the 
gentleman in the duke, but the gentleman, with all his 
inherent rights, titles, and appurtenances, could not 
escape him when he contemplated the coach-driver. 

We cling to petty distinctions, however insig- 
nificant, and accordingly address some by the title 
of ‘your excellency ;”’ and others we style “the 
honorable,’’ though at times it happens that they 
never possessed one spark of excellence or honor 
on God’s earth, until we thought proper to make 
them either a governor, a judge, or a member of Con- 
gress. This silly vanity is increasing to such an ex- 





tent that the time must arrive when we shall be un- 
able to find a private and untitled citizen in the whole 
United States. We shall become a perfect anomaly 
on the map of the world, presenting a nation com- 
posed altogether of corporals and generals, judges 
and governors—or at least, not to speak it profanely 
—justices of the peace. 

Although, as a nation, we are ever ready to 
magnify the worth of our great departed—the sages 
of the revolution—and with one accord admit that 
there were giants on the earth in those days, we are 
blind to the fact, though the civilized world bears 
voluntary testimony to its truth, that there are giants 
in this nation even now. But, unfortunately, self- 
conceit and envy, have generated myriads of little 
Davids in the land, who imagine they possess the 
ability with their pebble-slings to reach the radiant 
foreheads of those giants, and bring them to the dust; 
and what is rather remarkable, these pigmy Davids, 
in the vanity of their ambition, aim at slaughtering 
Goliahs only. Self-importance, with a smack of 
envy, soon begets the spirit of detraction—all 
things on earth pay tribute to detraction. It is a 
tax which the little and envious exact from the great 
and good; but no nation can become truly great 
without entertaining an honest veneration for the 
characters of its distinguished citizens. 

What would have been the history of Ancient 
Greece and Rome but one noisome record of aggres- 
sion and voluptuousness, had it not been for their 
philosophers, statesmen, patriots, and poets. Those 
nations are indebted for their permanent glory to the 
exalted virtues of individuals; for their downfall 
and degradation to the weakness and vices of the 
multitude. Let us not become weary of hearing 
Aristides called the Just, but rather render unto 
Ceesar the things which are Ceesar’s. Sustain those 
whom merit has exalted, and not from envy, attempt 
to pull them down to our individual level. The 
reckless and imbecile defamer should ever bear in 
mind, that although the filthy snail may leave his 
slimy trace even on God’s sacred altar, that altar is 
still as sacred, and is approached by the pure and 
just with undiminished veneration, notwithstanding 
the mark of the snail may continue for a time. 


ANSWER TO “A HEALTH TO MY BROTHER.”* 


BY WM. R. SMITH, OF WISCONSIN. 


Yes, brother, quaff the gen’rous bowl, 
Though tears have mingled with the wine ; 
Our pledge—let each congenial soul 
Respond—“‘ Thy joys, thy griefs, are mine!” 


Our sun of youth rose brightly gleaming, 
And promised flowers in every path ; 

How soon, aroused from blissful dreaming, 
We struggled with the whirlwind’s wrath ? 


Now, in the world alone, my brother, 
Two scions of one parent tree, 


* See Graham’s Magazine, September, 1850. 





Soon shall the earth, our common mother, 
Reclaim her own, and set us free! 


Religion teaches souls immortal 
To bear submissive worldly pain ; 
For, soaring up to heaven’s portal, 
The pure in bliss shall live again. 


Then let us bear our griefs awhile— 
No cause exists to shed a tear, 
When we look backward with a smile, 
And forward gaze without a fear. 














AN HOUR ASHORE: 


THE CAPTAIN’S STORY. 





BY EDWARD POLLOCK. 





“For,” said the doctor, “the kind of person I 
have been describing can hardly be known to you.” 

Here the colonel started up with a snort, and as- 
serted very emphatically—but a little wildly to be 
sure, from having imperfectly caught the meaning 
of the last sentence—that, ‘‘ There was no use of 
making any moan about him—he was a fool—a fool, 
sir; and that was all,”’ and thereupon relapsed into 
silence. 

His two companions smiled. 

“For my part,” said the captain, “I think they 
are very much like other people: just as good, just 
as bad—no more fickle, when fickle, and when true, 
every whit as constant. I should know something 
about them, too. 

** About whom?’ said the colonel, opening his 
eyes, and beginning to comprehend that perhaps he 
had been talking at random. He had been some- 
what overcome either by the punch or the doctor’s 
tale, and spoke a little shortly—perhaps a military 
habit. 

‘Sailors, colonel,’ returned the captain. ‘Our 
medical friend here insists that I can be no judge of 
the case he mentions; for all that follow the sea are 
well-known to be as variable as the spray and wind 
with which they have so much to do. I don’t agree 
with him. Sailors are at heart the most strongly 
passionate beings alive.” 

“ Nonsense, captain—that is to say, excuse me!”’ 
he added, as he became more fully awake. ‘“ But 
really I should have thought your experience would 
have taught you better. Soldiers, now—who indeed 
are warm-hearted—might be mentioned in that way ; 
but sailors—in the very teeth of the proverb, too—I 
am really astonished your experience has not taught 
you better.” 

“T speak from experience, colonel,’’ returned the 
captain, ‘‘and I have paid some attention to her 
lessons. Many a warmer heart beats under a blue- 
jacket than ever was covered by a black coat. I 
said I thought they were like other men in the man- 
ner of their feelings, but I think I might easily show 
that they are finer and more intense. Long habits 
of solitude, and listening constantly to the monoto- 
nous noises of the sea, dispose the mind to reflec- 
tion; and melancholy and reflection are the food of 
passion,”” 

‘All very well—very fine and very well,” replied 
the colonel; “but who ever heard an instance of 
constancy in a sailor? Who ever heard of an at- 
tachment that lasted after the shore was out of 
sight? In fact, they are not to blame. No love 
could last through sea-sickness and six weeks of 
tempest.’’ 





** No landsman’s love, I dare say,’’ retorted the 
captain, slightly irritated, perhaps, and with a some- 
what deeper flush on his brown, weather-beaten 
brow. ‘ But don’t measure a sailor’s heart by the 
army pattern, for you ’ll get thereby, I assure you, a 
very poor notion of it indeed, colonel. Why, sir, a 
thorough seaman, out at sea—and recollect that sea- 
men don’t get sea-sick, if you please—alone for 
weeks and weeks, with nothing but the sky above, 
the blue water all around, and the stout planks 
beneath him, has thoughts, and feelings, and memo- 
ries, and aspirations, which a landsman has no more 
notion of than he has of the sensations of an eagle, 
sailing high in the sunlight, above the storm that is 
spending its fury on the coast below. Who ever 
heard an instance of constancy in a sailor? I have. 
I have £nown a hundred, if I have known one, who 
through every variety of climate, and weather, and 
scene, have cherished their one master-passion, and 
brought it back after weeks, months, ay, after years 
of absence, warmer than one born and bred ashore 
would believe it ever could have been, even in its 
first glow. If you were not tired now, I could tell 
you a little story—” 

“ Bless my soul!” ejaculated the doctor, with an 
astonished stare at his watch, ‘‘ how late it is—why, 
colonel—”’ 

‘‘And at any rate,’’ pursued the captain, smiling 
at the interruption, “‘ if the colonel will allow me to 
have the bow! filled again, I think it would help us 
to a better final understanding of the case in hand.’’ 

‘Why, to be sure,’’ said the colonel dubiously, 
drawing his hand across his forehead and wiping 
out, as it were, the frown that had darkened it whnle 
listening to the captain’s somewhat contemptuous 
speech. ‘ To be sure, it is laudable to look at the 
matter from every point of view—and, captain, I 
can’t deny that your servant has the knack of this 
kind of thing’”’—a tilt of the empty bowl—‘“‘ as per- 
fectly as if he had in his time catered for a mess— 
and, doctor, it can’t be’”’—a tug at his watch—* no, 
it really is not so very late—every thing considered, 
I should say certainly, let us have the punch—and 
the story, too, by all means—but no story, doctor, 
till the punch comes, for all that !”’ 

The doctor threw himself back resignedly in his 
chair; the colonel beat the roll-call vigorously with 
his fingers on the table, whistled fragments of 
marches, with his eyes on the door, looking for the 
reappearance of the servant ; and the fine, dreamy, 
speculative eye of the captain, lost its momentary 
flash and subsided into its usual melancholy repose. 

“Ah, Joseph! my worthy friend,” broke forth the 
colonel, as that serviceable individual re-entered with 
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the steaming punch-bow! in his hands, “I trust you 
have been as successful, as I feel bound in honor to 
say you were on a former occasion. I trust you 
have neglected nothing. I trust—let me see—-only 
one! Joseph, one lemon is xot enough—oh! I beg 
pardon—there are two, I perceive. About half a 
ladle-full into the glass, Joseph. Ah-a!—very well, 
indeed. I have not tasted better punch for a twelve- 
month. Joseph, you should be Ganymede to an 
emperor. Doctor, your glass! Captain, yours! 
And now, my friend, in the name of patience let us 
have your story.” 

The colonel concluded by drowning the struggling 
remains of his voice—which always gurgled in his 
capacious throat a few moments after he was done 
speaking—in a deluge of the fiery liquid, and throw- 
ing himself back very red, very hot, and very pla- 
cid, fixed his eyes firmly on the person of his enter- 
tainer, and prepared to listen with all his might. 

‘Tt was on an afternoon in the fall of 1819,” began 
the captain, leaning his elbow on the table and shad- 
ing his face with his hand, ‘that I arrived at the 
port—but never mind the port,’’ said he—* there ’s 
such a thing as being over particular—that I arrived, 
at all events, in the good ship John Brewer, of Port- 
land, from my first voyage to Chili and the regions 
round the Horn. 

‘« After the usual trouble and confusion attending 
on unbending sails, sending down topmasts, and 
—but I beg your pardon, perhaps in the course of 
my narrative I had better give the ‘technicals’ a 
wide berth ?”’ 

“If you mean by that,’’ returned the colonel, 
“that you should give them unlimited leave of ab- 
sence, I say, certainly—I never could see why 
sailors persist in speaking a jargon that nobody but 
themselves ean understand.”’ 

‘“‘ By all means—by all means, captain,’’ added the 
doctor. ‘ Purge yourself of the offense of a sea-dia- 
lect; for, upon my honor, I do n’t understand a word 
of it.” 

‘“ Well, well, gentlemen,’’ said the captain, good- 
humoredly, “I will try. But if I should n’t quite 
succeed you must excuse me—I have tossed so long 
upon the sea that I can’t get it entirely out of my 
head, day nor night. 

“T can hardly say I was pleased to have ended 
my voyage, for the place was not my home—if I 
could be said to have a home, who was, from my 
earliest years of so wild and wandering a nature. 
At any rate, I had neither friend nor relation there 
—I was a perfect stranger in the place. 

“T believe I should have settled back to the gloom 
of the forecastle—I was before the mast then—until 
that portion of our cargo to be discharged there was 
got out, some repairages made, and we were again 
ready to put to sea, had it not been for a dear com- 
panion, who had been through many a month of 
storm and calm my close confident and associate. 

“ Seabrook was his name, and this was his native 
city. To his return to it, and to the meeting with 
his father and mother who lived there, and to the 
meeting with his young wife who lived with them, 





many and many an hour of anticipation had been 
given, during the sileat night-watches, amid the ice- 
islands and under the bitter storms of the Cape, or on 
the flashing sea and beneath the deep-blue starry sky of 
the tropics. Many and many atime had I listened 
to him, chanting in a subdued tone—he had a voice 
as sweet as the west wind—some of his wife’s favor- 
ite songs, until I have fancied that the breeze, sing- 
ing through the cordage, was her voice answering 
him from afar, over the unlimited ocean. Many 
and many a time had he painted to me the sparkle 
of her eye, the flush of her cheek, the wave and hue 
of her hair, until I fancied I saw some trace of her 
beauty in every curl of the breaking wave, some 
shade and touch of her loveliness in every change of 
the varying clouds. 

‘We were alike in many things. We were alike 
in an education far above the situation in which we 
were pluced—we were alike in the eager, romantic 
spirit of adventure with which we hurried on in 
quest of something new; we were alike, if I may 
say so, in the enthusiastic daring of our natures, and 
in a kind of poetical enthusiasm, which gilded the 
hardships of a life upon the sea. 

‘«« But he had a heart far deeper in its sympathies 
for others than mine. Not that I was deficient in 
feeling, but that he was of a tender and loving nature 
beyond any man I ever knew; and while I was of a 
variable temperament, and liable to moments of me- 
lancholy and even gloom, nothing, it appeared to 
me, could damp the strong fire of enthusiasm that 
continually burned within his bosom. 

“ Quite a little romance had been connected with 
his wedding and wooing—all of which he had told 
me twenty times, and all of which I heard with fresh 
delight every time he told it. 

‘¢ Tt seemed he had had a rival—one quite formi- 
dable, too—wealthy, aristocratic, handsome, and 
young ; a kind of competitor apt to be very success- 
ful, when the prize is but a poor man’s daughter, 
with no dowry but her surpassing beauty. 

“‘ The girl’s parents, though not a whit richer, had 
still some pretensions to social superiority over Sea- 
brook’s family, and consequently favored the wealthy 
gentleman, as is too often the case, while dis- 
countenancing the poorer suitor in a proportionate 
degree. 

‘‘ But the penniless enthusiast triumphed. A clan- 
destine marriage terminated the struggle, and sweet 
Annie Wilson became the delighted and delightful 
Mrs. Henry Seabrook. 

‘*Of course, her parents were unmanageable ; no 
attempt at reconciliation would they listen to; and 
the aristocratic but unsuccessful suitor heard of his 
rival’s triumph with a contemptuows curl of his 
white, exquisitely chiseled lip, and a few words 
pregnant with menace, bitterness and scorn. 

‘‘ However, Seabrook paid but little attention to 
these things. ‘ You know,’ he would say, ‘I 
could not quarrel with the father and mother of 
Annie; and as for Vincent’—his rival’s name— I 
held a secret that kept him pretty well in check. 
Despite his grandiloquent pretensions, he was but an 
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illegitimate son, and I knew it, and he knew I knew 
it, and was modest accordingly. Not that I would 
have used my power, but he was morbidly sensitive 
on the point; it was known to but very few—and I 
didn’t just trouble him with any parade of forbear- 
ance.’ So he took his beautiful bride home to his 
father’s, with a heart elate with joy, and swelling 
with the proud consciousness of ability to obtain 
fortune through any channel, no matter how danger- 
ous or stormy it might be. 

‘‘ But he had neither trade nor profession ; nothing 
but a good, yet imperfect education; and he soon 
discovered that it would be necessary for him to 
hold some direct and distinctly marked course, if he 
ever hoped to reach the honors and comforts of life. 

* To one of his temperament, and in his situation, 
the sea—with all its unexplored regions of adventure 
and indistinct visions of wealth and power—would 
naturally first suggest itself. Decision soon closed 
consideration—he determined to be a sailor. He 
proposed to give one voyage to the acquirement of 
a practical knowledge of navigation, and trusted to 
his education, and the energies which he felt restless 
in his heart, to soon place him at the top of his pro- 
fession. 

‘¢ He opened his plan toa kind friend who had some 
interest among sea-faring men. It was approved ; 
and he went out on his first voyage, under a captain 
who of all men was best calculated to be of use to 
him—a man of sound good sense, who had spent his 
life from a boy upon the ocean, and had maintained 
through all vicissitudes a heart as fresh as when he 
first slept to the rocking of the sea. 

‘On this first voyage Seabrook had been fortunate 
and successful. He had bent his mind with untiring 
industry to the study of his pursuit, and on his next 
voyage was to go out as first mate—passing over the 
subordinate rank. He had made some money, too. 
fis friend, and some of his friend’s friends, had en- 
trusted to his care a few little ventures, in the 
management of which he had displayed great tact 
and ingenuity, and the profits resulting therefrom 
were quite important. Altogether he had been 
highly successful and fortunate, as I have said; and 
it was no wonder he looked forward to a reunion 
with parents and wife with an eager enthusiasm that, 
even while it rejoiced me made me sad, by forcing 
me to contrast with his my own dreary and forlorn 
situation. 

“So much for his foregone history. I had joined 
the ship abroad, and our close and sincere intimacy 
had been, as it were, the natural result. 

‘Tt was just nightfall as we stepped down the plank 
leading from our vessel to the wharf, on our way 
upon the long-promised visit. The afternoon had 
been squally, with occasional showers, and the day- 
light, brief enough at the best, was fading before 
a gray premature twilight. We turned, when we 
reached the shore, to glance a moment at the vessel, 
the tempestuous sky, and the turbid, rushing river, 
swollen by recent rains and a spring-tide above its 
ordinary level. 

“ ¢Tt will be a wild night, Frank,’ said Seabrook, 





‘and there ’s many a craft along the coast at this 
moment would give a good deal for morning. Well, 
there ’s a heaven above all! and we’ve had our 
own share of tempest, Frank ; and we ’ve purchased 
the right to be merry for once, let the wind blow as 
it will. So, via! there is a pleasant home, and 
there are happy faces waiting to weleome and 
receive us.’ 

** * Don’t know of any one as wants to ship, mess- 
mates ?’ inquired, in a voice hoarse as a nor-wester, 
a rough-looking seaman, who had approached us 
while we had been looking at the darkening prospect. 

***T do not,” returned Seabrook, eyeing the 
speaker curiously. ‘It’s hardly the weather, com- 
rade, I’m afraid, to expect any one to turn up.’ 

‘* * Neither it is,’ replied the other, with a hitch 
of his pantaloons, and an increase of the backward 
inclination of his tarpaulin. ‘ But, d’ ye see, we’re 
bound out to-night—time’s short and complement 
a’nt full—we ’re bound out to-night.’ 

“**Tt’s a venture,’ returned Seabrook; ‘these 
gales are long-winded.’ ” 

*‘ The seaman shrugged his shoulders, and glanced 
suspiciously at the sky. He however ventured a 
suggestion that it might break when the moon rose, 
which would be about eleven ; at any rate that they 
must drop down with the tide, which would flood 
between twelve and one. 

‘*Seabrook inquired where his vessel lay. He 
pointed out between two of the ships that lay along 
the wharf to a low, rakish-looking barque near the 
middle of the stream, tossing and struggling with her 
bows to the current and the ebbing tide—straining 
on her cable as if impatient to begone. The gather- 
ing darkness rendered her somewhat indistinct, but 
she had a taut and trim appearance, and her whole 
contour, With the spray dashing up round her black 
cutwater, was, to a sailor especially, highly sug- 
gestive of motion, loneliness, liberty, and the 
open sea. 

“Seabrook looked at her for perhaps a minute 
with a steady, melancholy eagerness, and then, 
passing his hand through my arm, drew me away. 
‘Come, Frank,’ said he, ‘let us be going—I don’t 
know, sir, any one who would be likely to ship with 
you ; but I wish you well out of the channel, plenty 
of sea-room, and a lighter wind. Good night!’ 

** Two or three times, as we ascended the straight, 
steep street that leads up from the river, my friend 
stopped to look back at the vessel fast disappearing 
in the haze and gloom, and I could not help noticing 
with what an ineffable sadness his beautiful counte- 
nance was clouded. 

* ¢T ve been thinking, Frank,’ said he, at length, 
fairly stopping and facing the stream! ‘ what a suit- 
able craft that would be for any desperado to em- 
bark in who held existence his worst enemy. If [ 
were at odds with life and fortune now, as I some- 
times imagine I may and shall he, for I have my fits 
of melancholy like other men, I would ask nothing 
better than to ship on board some such desperate 
thing as that, and dash out into the ocean under the 
very shadow of tempest and destruction !’ 
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‘“¢ Why, Seabrook,’ I said, ‘you are unsaying 
your own philosophy of enjoyment in the present.’ 

“¢So I am,’ he replied, rallying himself, ‘I am 
growing mopish when I should be merriest. Away 
with such fancies! Come, Frank ! they are waiting 
for us. Kindle your imagination with that—we are 
bound for happiness and home.’ 

“We moved on rapidly. The night had by this 
time completely fallen, and the darkness was but 
partially dispersed by the dingy, flaring oil lamps 
along the street. The wind blew in gusts, and now 
and then, as a stronger blast and heavier cloud than 
ordinary swept over the city, a few scattering drops 
of rain would dash in our faces, or go pattering 
away over the house-tops. Distant thunder, too, 
and an occasional flash of lightning, with an uncom- 
fortable chilliness in the air, conduced to heighten 
the effect of as dreary a night as ever darkened on 
land or water. 

Notwithstanding my companion’s enforced gayety, 
it was evident he labored under mental depression. 
I did not wonder at this. I had often noticed with 
what increasing distrust a person, instinctively as it 
were, approaches the scene of an expected pleasure 
—as if experience, unasked, were whispering re- 
membrances of past joys dashed from the hand while 
on the way to the lips; or as if some unsuspected 
monitor lurked in the human heart, whose office it 
is to warn men how fleeting and uncertain is all 
earthly happiness. I remembered this, and endea- 
vored to engage him in conversation; but in spite 
of all my efforts his replies sunk into monosyllables, 
he increased his speed, and it was in complete si- 
lence that on turning a corner, we were startled 
by a sudden blaze of light streaming across our 
way. 

On examination—for we stopped simultaneously— 
we found that it proceeded from the front windows 
of a stately mansion, within which some festival 
seemed to be proceeding; for occasional strains of 
music rippled out into the night, only indeed to be 
instantly scattered by the rougher waves of the 
storm. 

As Seabrook stood in the light and looked up at 
the tall dwelling, the cheerful glow seemed to shine 
away the gloom from his face, and he turned to me 
with a smile. 

“It is a good omen,” said he, pleasantly—‘ my 
father lives but a short distance farther on, and in 
this same street. I will go in to his house with a 
thousand times a lighter heart, than if I had not 
passed through this cheering light.” 

While he was speaking, the curtain on one of 
the windows was drawn aside and a woman looked 
out into the air. I touched his arm and he looked. 
The glimpse I had of her was but momentary, for 
she immediately withdrew, but I could see that she 
Was young, and beautiful, and probably happy, and 
her appearance gave me pleasure. Seabrook, too, 
seemed delighted. He caught me by the arm and 
drew me away. ‘She was as like Annie,” said he, 
in his usual rapturously enthusiastic tone when 
speaking of his wife, “she is as like Annie, as one 








star is like another! I am impatient—let us be- 
gone.”’ 

The remaining moments of our journey were 
passed in silence and anxious expectation. The dis- 
tance seemed but a span, the time but a minute un- 
til we burst into a quiet room. An old man dropped 
his book and started up with a wild bewildered look. 
A woman, also aged, with the quicker apprehension 
of her sex, had, with a cry, folded the wanderer to 
her breast, before the husband and father had time 
to collect his'senses, and then came a storm of tears, 
and sobs, and convulsive laughter, during which I 
stood aside unheeded, with heavy drops of joy, and 
sorrow, and sympathy, rolling down my face. 

‘“*¢ And Annie, mother, where is Annie?’ ex- 
claimed Seabrook, the moment the confusion had 
subsided. ‘I cannot be half welcomed, I cannot be- 
lieve I am here, even, till I have seen her.’ 

‘‘ Ah God!—the descent from life into death is not 
briefer than is sometimes the plunge from rapture 
into wo eternal and unspeakable! How happy, 
how blest a fate would it be, at some point in life, 
the one bright ecstatic moment in a long career, when 
the great wish of our humanity, love or ambition, is 
fulfilled to the utmost, to pass away from existence 
and be seen no more! 

*« The mother’s countenance fell. 

**¢ What!’ he cried, ‘is it possible she can be ab- 
sent on the night her wild lover returns?—Is it pos- 
sible ’"—the faces of both parents changed more and 
more.—‘ Mother—father!’ he exclaimed in quick 
alarm, ‘O, my God! can any thing have happened? 
Is she sick? Is she—is she—’ 

‘Poor fellow! He paused unable to pronounce 
the fatal word which his agitated fancy dictated. 

‘“‘ His father dropped his eyes, full of distress and 
gloom upon the floor; his fingers playing in forlorn 
abstraction with the massive old seals of his watch. 
His mother, ere he had time to calm his agitation or 
make the dreaded inquiry, again threw her arms 
round his neck, and burst afresh into tears—alas ! 
not this time tears of startled joy, but of bitter, bit- 
ter sorrow. 

“He said nothing, but after a moment unwound 
his mother’s arms, and drew her gently to a chair; 
then, sinking himself into another, he silently buried 
his face in his hands. 

‘How the wind moaned, as if it knew of his 
great grief! How, in the sudden absence of all 
sound within, the violence of the storm was redou- 
bled without, and the showers might be heard, 
coming down at a great distance, passing with a 
tempestuous sweep, and dying gradually away ! 

‘For some minutes he struggled, with an energy 
that made me tremble, with the wild agony that I 
well knew was tearing his very heart. His large, 
masculine frame quivered from head to foot in the 
silent, but deadly conflict. But resolution, pride— 
every thing, at last gave way, and he burst into sobs 
so passionate and violent, that it seemed as if with 
every one his heart would burst. 

‘‘ My heart bled for him, yet I could say nothing. 
The frightful and unexpected denouement, of a scene 
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that opened so brightly, had struck me dumb, and J | 
stood, silent and motionless, apart from the suffering | 
three. Indeed I doubt if the parents noticed me, or 
were aware of my presence, so sudden had been the 
surprise, so rapid the transition from delight to 
grief. 

“ At length, Seabrook mastered, in some sort, his 
emotion, or rather its own violence for the moment 
exhausted it, and wiping the tears from his face with 
a simple dignity more touching than any violence, 
said, fixing his eyes on his mother and pausing to 
steady his voice between every word, ‘ poor, dear 
Annie !—how long—mother—is she—dead ?’ 

‘An unaccountable embarrassment now mingled 
itself with the old man’s deep dejection, and he 
glanced in a curious, inquiring manner toward his 
wife. 

“She noticed it. The mystery was soon ex- 
plained. She rose suddenly, came rapidly forward, 
and knelt by her son’s knee. 

‘““*OQ, my son!—my son!’ she cried in a voice 
broken and tremulous, yet with a deep, earnest so- 
lemnity of look and tone, ‘you have to listen toa 
bitter truth. Annie is not dead—would—oh, would 
to God she were! She was not worthy of you my 
noble boy; she was false to you and to her vows, 
my darling; from this poor home, and our quiet fire- 
side, she has fled to wealth, and fashion, and plea- 
sure, and shame! Don’t think of her, my child; 
or think of her only as one not worth your trouble 
and care. Think of us; of your old father—of your 
poor mother, who would die this moment, if that 
would save her son from the disgrace and pain an 
unworthy woman has brought upon him.’ 

“Tt appeared to stun him. For a moment his 
eye glazed over, and his cheek blanched like one 
that faints with pain. But he rallied a little, and 
raising his mother, said, in a voice, low, but alarm- 
ing in its singular calmness, ‘I can ’t understand you 
mother. I don’t rightly—will you speak it again, 
plainer? Annie false? Annie not dead—did you 
say not dead ?’ 

“Tt really seemed for a moment, as if his reason 
were becoming unsettled. His mother saw it, and 
her grief changed at once to fear and alarm. ‘My 
child!’ she cried, catching his arm, ‘oh, for God’s 
sake don ’t look so, don ’t let it master you so much; 
you will break my heart if you look so wild!’ 

‘“¢No, no, mother,’ said Seabrook, putting her 
gently aside. ‘I am well enough; only I don’t 
quite understand—father, will you—will you explain 
this a little?’ 

‘“«<Tt’s only too true,’ said the old man, weeping, 
and speaking in a voice of subdued suffering, infi- 
nitely more pathetic than the woman’s stormier 
grief. ‘She was but a light o’ love after all, Harry, 
and not worth a man’s thought. I tried—God 
knows how hard I tried—to make the old place com- 
fortable and let a little light in on our dull, gloomy 
ways. But she soon got tired of the old home and 
the old folks, and no doubt longed for lighter com- 
pany; young hearts don’t easily fall into beating 





along with ones that are dull with age. There was no 





want of people willing to help her discontent you 
may be sure. Vincent never lost sight of her, and 
his agents were every where in her way. This 
much I’|! say for her, that her temptations were of 
a kind, difficult for a young unsettled heart to with- 
stand. They met in secret it seems, and—and the 
sum of it is, she’s away, to present pleasure and 
gratification no doubt, but I fear to a sad end of dis- 
grace and sorrow. We must learn to think of her 
as of the dead.’ 

‘There was a pause. The old man spoke with 
a dead, hopeless tone, such as rises from a crushed 
heart; and when he relapsed into silence, he stood 
just as he had stood while speaking, never lifting his 
eyes from the floor, his fingers playing listlessly 
with the seals of his watch, and the unheeded tears 
flowing down his worn and chastened face. 

‘Seabrook had heard this simple revelation of 
his wife’s faithlessness, with a face that changed as 
he listened, from stupor into a strange, abstracted at- 
tention. His eyes were fixed, not as if bent on any 
definite object, but rather as if he were examininr 
something invisible to all but himself. He continued 
so, for some minutes, all the time beating with his 
fingers, a slow, measured stroke on the table, be- 
side which he sat; his mother, who had wept bit- 
terly through the recital of her son’s wrongs, now 
watching him narrowly. 

‘As he sat thus, I could see, I thought, a singu- 
lar change come over his face—a dark purpose cloud- 
ing it, as it were—not suddenly, but with the slow, 
almost imperceptible gradations, by which a blue 
sky fades into the leaden hue of the coming storm. 
His features, always eminently handsome, grew 
stern and rigid as a stone Nemesis, and a clear, 
steady light sprung up in his gray eyes, so intense 
as to dissipate, I fancied, every trace of the mois- 
ture in which they had lately been suffused. 

“‘[ thought, too—so easily do we color outward 
circumstances with the momentary hue of the mind 
—that the very appearance of the room, and the in- 
dications of the weather without, sympathized with 
the spirit I traced on his features. The chamber 
seemed to grow cold, and lose its cheery air of com- 
fort—the wind had a sharper, keener, angrier cry, as 
it went past, and the thunder—for it still thundered 
—reached us with a deeper and more alarming 
sound. 

‘‘ At length Seabrook glanced at me, for the first 
time since our entrance, and instantly started to 
his feet. 

‘“« «Dear father and mother,’ said he, extending a 
hand to each, ‘I intended to introduce a friend to 
you to-night, but that’s all over now. My wander- 
ing is not done—I must bid you farewell.’ 

‘‘His father took the proffered hand in silence, 
but his mother, with a look of apprehension, sprung 
between him and the door, as if to prevent his egress. 

“¢ Harry! Harry !—what are you thinking of!’ 
she exclaimed. ‘You must not—you shall not go 
out again to-night. Oh think, my dear boy, you 
would kill me if you did any thing rash or wrong 
What is done, is done—leave the rest to God.’ 
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«« ¢ Mother,’ he replied, with a trembling kindliness 
in his voice, ‘God knows how much I would do to 
please you or relieve you of any trouble or distress. 
But this thing is now past all reason—I must go, 
mother,’ he cried, clasping her to his breast. ‘ Fare- 
well! God comfort and protect you—for me you 
may never see more !’ 

“She hung insensible on his breast—she had 
fainted. He kissed her white cheek again and 
again, and turning, placed her in his father’s arms. 
‘ Take her,’ he cried, ‘ and oh, father, forget me and 
be happy! But that is mockery! Well, bear your 
load of misery as lightly as you can. Come!’ he 
cried to me, and opening the door, he rushed blindly 
and precipitately from the house. 

“The old man made no attempt to stop him, but 
gazed after him into the dark with those lustreless, 
streaming, utterly hopeless eyes, and with a last 
glance at the room and its afflicted inmates, I fol- 
lowed my friend into the street. 

‘The storm had greatly increased in violence. 
Still it rained but little, and that little, coming as it 
did in inconstant showers, appeared to bear no pro- 
portion to the other elementary turmoil, The wind 
blew high, the thunder rolled louder and nearer, 
and the surging clouds were so heavy that the lamp- 
light—insufficient as it was for the illumination of 
the street—occasionally cast a gleam on the gray, 
watery breast of one flying lower than the rest. 

“IT believe, as I pressed to his side, I hazarded 
some words of expostulation. I do not positively 
recollect such to be the case, but I think so, from 
the fact that he suddenly stopped and turned to 
me. 

** ¢ Comrade,’ said he, ‘you remind me of what I 
might otherwise have forgotten. J am going on a 
dangerous adventure, which, let it end how it will, 
cannot end well. Now I am desperate, and it does 
not much matter what becomes of me; but there is 
no reason in the world why I should drag you after 
me into ruin. So let us part at once, and say 
farewell.’ 

“You know,’ said I, ‘that that is impossible. 
What is it you propose to do?’ 

‘© ¢Call Vincent to account,’ he replied, with a 
sudden burst of energetic fury. ‘In his own house, 
by his own fire-side, within this present hour—by the 
God of Justice and of Vengeance,’ and he swept his 
hat off, and stood bare-headed, his face turned to the 
sky, awful in its turbulent gloom—I swear to visit 
my poor wife’s wrongs and dishonor on the head of 
that villain, or add my death to the sum of his 
crimes.’ 

“ T grasped and pressed his hand, instantly over- 
come and swept away by the headlong torrent of his 
passions. 

“Say no more,’ I cried. ‘Come life—come 
death—old, true friend, I will never leave you!’ 

*“<It is well—it is like you—I expected nothing 


else,’ he replied. ‘Listen, then, to what we shall. 


do. The house where we stopped to-night is his. 
That I should have stopped in that light—that 
I should have found pleasure in any thing coming 





from under his roof! The cursed—but no matter. 
I did not recollect it at first, but I do now. She 
that we saw at the window is my wife; oh! I might 
have known that the world could not hold another 
like her! But I was blinded by hope and delight. 
By the illumination and the music, I judge that he 
holds some infernal revel with his debauched asso- 
ciates—for a greater libertine than he always was 
never tempted God. We will go directly there— 
find him wherever he is, and let fate and vengeance 
direct the rest.’ 

‘“‘ He ceased, and we proceeded rapidly—retracing 
with hurried strides, both of us in gloom and sor- 
row, and one at least in desperation—the road which 
we had traversed, not half an hour before, in light- 
hearted expectation and joy. 

‘As my excitement was not so intense as Sea- 
brook’s, so my resolution was scarcely so equal to 
the approaching crisis. Of the distance now to be 
traveled I had taken no note, and as we made it 
rapidly shorter, and minute after minute went by, it 
was, I confess, with some apprehension that I 
watched for the strip of light across the pavement 
marking out Vincent’s abode. 

‘* When at length it did appear, however, it was 
so gradually, rising from a narrow glimmer to a 
broad, bright glow, that I had time to partially reco- 
ver my self-possession ; nevertheless, when Seabrook 
raised the heavy knocker I could not help drawing 
a deeper breath, and itsloud repeated fall went stun- 
ning through my heart. 

‘**T stole a glance at him as he stood waiting a re- 
sponse to his summons, but I could therefrom guess 
but imperfectly what his feelings might be, even 
with my knowledge of his usually expressive fea- 
tures. 

‘** He had wrapped himself up on leaving the ship 
in a large, dark cloak, both as a protection from the 
storm and as more seemly on land than the heavy 
‘ dread-naught’ coat, as it was called, with which he 
defied the weather at sea; one of which was, on 
the present occasion, my own less picturesque cos- 
tume. 

‘** He had cast this off on entering his father’s, but 
had recollected to snatch it up again when leaving, 
and now wore it muffled round his throat and across 
the lower part of his face. His hat, a broad-leafed 
Chilian felt, was drawn down low on his brow and 
shaded his eyes: but even in the gloom I could see 
their brightness, and his face, where visible, ap- 
peared as rigid, and almost as white as marble. 

‘** The door opened and we went in; a gust of the 
cold night-wind, preceding us like a dismal herald, 
swept rushing along the hall and nearly extinguished 
the lamps in its impetuous progress. 

‘‘ The servant held the door partly open after we 
had passed him, and glanced inquiringly at our no 
doubt unexpected persons and strange attire. 

“ «To your master, sir,’ said Seabrook in answer 
to his look of dubious inquiry. ‘We wish to be 
shown to your master—Mr. Vincent.’ 

‘¢ The man shut the door, but yet hesitated. ‘Mr. 
Vincent,’ he said, ‘ has something of a party to-night. 
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Would it do to see him here?—or in another 
room ?’ 

“* * No,’ said Seabrook sharply. 
to wherever he is now.’ 

““¢]T really,’ returned the servant with increased 
confusion, ‘I really—but wait a moment and I will 
let Mr. Vincent know.’ 

“«« Stop!’ exclaimed Seabrook, detaining him for- 
cibly by the arm. ‘Stand aside—we will introduce 
ourselves,’ and he pushed the man out of his way 
and passed on. 

“ There was naught in my companion’s manner 
now to indicate that he was on any thing but a grave 
though not uncommon duty. He paused, however, 
a second or two with his hand on the handle of the 
door. Through the panels the sounds of revelry— 
laughter and musiccame deadened to my ear, and 
I thought my friend heard the sounds with a firmer 
compression of his lips and a fiercer sparkle of his 
eye. But there was no time for observation, he 
flung the door wide open and we were within the 
room. 

‘“ The blaze of an hundred wax-lights, of various 
colors and brilliancy, for a moment dazzled me, and 
rendered my impression of the room confused ; but I 
was soon able to perceive that the apartment was 
furnished in a style of great splendor, that the statues 
and pictures, of which there were not a few, had 
been selected under a somewhat Cyprian taste, that 
the company was large, and the women, who were 
in the majority, pushed the then prevailing fashions, 
in themselves no way delicate, to what I thought a 
somewhat indecent extreme. 

‘These things I saw at a glance; indeed there 
was no time for more, for Seabrook advanced across 
the floor, neither looking to the right nor the left, 
and I kept close beside him, ready for whatever 
part in the scene chance or my friend might assign 
me. 

‘“‘ He bent his steps directly toward a group which 
occupied the farther end of the room, and as he 
moved on with an even, steady stride, the guests 
fell back in dismay from his gloomy and forbidding 
presence. 

‘‘ We were not long in discovering the object of 
our search. He was standing before a large mirror, 
a costly, and at that time a rare importation from 
France, supporting on his arm the girl whom I had 
seen through the window—Seabrook’s beautiful but 
unfaithful wife. Although it was only his shadow 
in the glass which we saw as we came up—for 
they were regarding themselves playfully therein— 
I knew him at once from my friend’s description, 
and truth to say, my heart beat loudly as we drew 
near. 

‘‘He caught our images, and something of the 
agitation of his guests, in the mirror at the same 
time, and turning with quick surprise and displea- 
sure on his haughty face, at once fastened his eyes 
on Seabrook. He evidently did not know him, for 
there was real curiosity mingled with the displea- 
sure of his voice as he asked—‘ Who are you, sir— 
and what brings you here?’ 


‘Go on straight 





‘Seabrook paused a moment after the question, 
and then lifting his hat and throwing back his mantle 
at the same moment, dropped both on the floor. 
Vincent knew him at once. With the rapidity of 
lightning every trace of color fled from his face— 
from his very lips even, and he staggered like one 
who had received a blow. On the part of Annie the 
recognition was as instant and still more startling. 
With a short, shivering scream she sprang forward, 
and would have fe'len at Seabrook’s feet, had not 
Vincent, despite his own dismay, interposed his arm 
and caught her as she sunk fainting on the floor. 
Seabrook never moved, nor in any way recognized 
his wife, either by look or gesture, until some of the 
women offered to take her away; then he ordered 
them sternly back, and she was laid insensible on a 
sofa. 

‘¢ Vincent stood for a moment in utter confusion, 
with writhing lips and cheeks flushing with rage or 
paling with fear, evidently feeling keenly how much 
his dignity and manhood suffered by his silence, but 
as evidently undetermined whether to treat our in- 
trusion with wrath or scorn. The appearance of the 
latter, however, he at last adopted—probably from 
its furnishing the readier screen for his real fears, 
and as being easier to support. 

*“* You are profoundly welcome, sir,’ at length 
he said, with an enforced smile of irony which his 
white cheek and apprehensive eye sadly belied. 
‘ You have found us in some confusion—will you be 
pleased to let us know how we can serve you?’ 

““¢T have come,’ said Seabrook slowly, and re- 
garding him with a glance of concentrated hatred 
and contempt—'] have come to look after an unfor- 
tunate and erring wife, and to open some account 
with her shameless and unprincipled seducer.’ 

**¢ Bless my heart!’ exclaimed Vincent, as if he 
had just recognized him, ‘you astonish me! Gen- 
tlemen,’ he pursued, glancing round at his company, 
‘behold the most constant of men! Ladies—look, 
and admire the truest-hearted of swains! Let me 
present you, sir—the husband, friends, of our Queen 
of Beauty—of my own adored and, unfortunately at 
present, unconscious mistress !’ 

‘¢¢ Your friends,’ returned Seabrook, with a hur- 
ried glance round the room, ‘ will no doubt consent 
to see your crimes in whatever light you may choose 
to place them ; but. how, sir, will you answer to ME— 
here to demand of you why you have brought dis- 
grace on two unoffending families, drawn from virtue 
into ruin a young and thoughtless wife, and injured 
a husband in the highest degree.’ 

‘*¢ ¢Good Lord!’ ejaculated Vincent, still maintain- 
ing, but evidently with increasing difficulty, his 
ironical tone and manner. ‘How well the gentle- 
man talks! Ladies, it will do you good to listen to 
him. The runaway—the sailor—the vagabond who 
could not stay at home to care for his own goods— 
he speaks like aking! Blessme! Will it please 
you, sir, to delight the humblest of your servants by 
proceeding ?’ 

‘Tt was soon evident that whatever effect Sea- 
brook proposed creating by exposing the seducer of 
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his wife before that person’s own friends, would, by 
the very evident character of those friends, be neu- 
tralized. My companion saw this, and merely say- 
ing—‘ You are a villian, Vincent—and I will teach 
you presently how a villain should be punished,’ 
went and stood a few moments beside his wife, who 
had not yet recovered from her swoon. 

“ After looking at her alittle while, he knelt by her 
side, and taking her still hand in his, gazed long and 
mournfully into her face—the persons round, despite 
their constitutional and habitual levity, for the mo- 
ment over-awed, and Vincent vainly striving to cover 
his rage and shame with his ill-fitting mask of scorn 
and indifference. As he continued to look, the deep 
settled determination on his face seemed for a mo- 
ment to waver. His lip quivered—I even thought 
a tear dropped from his eye—and he appeared to be 
fast forgetting his situation. I was fearful of this, 
and was about rousing his attention, when the mer- 
curial crowd around saved me the trouble, by vari- 
ous whispers and titters at what was to them no 
doubt an unusual display of feeling. 

‘‘ Seabrook caught the smothered intimations of 
mirth, and dropping his wife’s hand, rose slowly to 
his feet. 

‘** You must excuse me,’ he said, ‘it is hard to 
look on so fair a thing wrecked and destroyed with- 
out being grieved. But I am wasting your time— 
Vincent, without more delay than what going from 
one room to another of this brothel of yours will 
make, I demand, what if you are not a coward you 
will not deny, the satisfaction due to an injured hus- 
band and an insulted gentleman.’ 

‘‘A burst of affected, scornful laughter was the 
first answer to this proposition. ‘ You are extremely 
modest, sir,’ said Vincent, when his assumed mirth 
had subsided. ‘Is there nothing else I could do to 
show my regard for your seilorship? But this,’ he 
pursued, changing his tone and manner to what se- 
verity he could muster, as if aware that jeering 
would serve him no longer— this is lasting too long. 
I have listened to you from a deference to the pro- 
verb that allows a losing man to scold. [ have 
heard enough—begone, before I am compelled to 
have you turned forcibly into the street.’ 

‘Seabrook made no answer, but walking straight 
up to him, before any one could interfere, struck 
him so forcibly on the face with the back of his open 
hand as to draw blood. 

‘They were instantly separated. Vincent fell 
back and several persons interposed. Loud words 
rose every where, and angry glances were directed 
tous. Over the tumult I could see the insulted and 
infuriated man gesticulating violently, and hear him 
vociferating—' Thomas—Stephen—W illiam— The 
servants crowded into the room. ‘Throw him out 
—into the street. Damnation—villains !—do n’t 
you hear me?’ and he extended his arm and stamp- 
ed his foot upon the floor, actually foaming with 
rage. 

‘* Seabrook stood perfectly still, until he saw the 
domestics and some of the male guests gathering 
round him in a threatening manner. ‘ Have patience 





a moment,’ he said then with a wave of his hand, 
‘and if he does not give me the satisfaction I ask I 
will go without a word. Vincent’—he pursued, 
striding up to within a yard of him, and so threaten- 
ing had his appearance by this time become, that not 
the slightest attempt was made to impede his pro- 
gress—‘I thought I could have insulted you into 
some courage Without having recourse to a some- 
what unmanly threat—it seems I cannot—if you do 
not at once agree to meet me I will through all the 
city proclaim you a coward and a——.’ He bent 
down and whispered the concluding word; what it 
was I could not hear, I could only judge of its im- 
port from my knowledge of his preceding history, 
taken in connection with its singulay effect. 

“ Never was change so sudden—never was word 
so effectual—the man stared at his assailer as if he 
had been changed into stone. Slowly he turned and 
laying his arm upon the mantel-piece behind him, 
leaned his head upon it and remained for perhaps a 
minute as if buried in thought. 

‘‘ During the pause the unfortunate and guilty cause 
of this discord had recovered from her swoon, and 
lay sobbing in unavailing grief on the sofa; every 
moan so low and pitiful it seemed rising from a 
breaking heart. But no one noticed her; the whole 
assembly seemed stricken as suddenly with inaction 
as its leader. 

“ <¢ Well,’ said Vincent at length, raising his head 
and speaking with a dogged sullenness, ‘if it must 
be, let it be at once. Come, Chester, I will require 
your services—all the rest of you may stay and be 
as merry as you can.’ 

‘‘He nodded to a man dressed in the height of 
fashion, who without much apparent concern had 
watched the whole proceeding, and who now, with 
a ready bow and smile, came to his side. We fol- 
lowed them out of the roon—Seabrook only pausing 
a second on the threshold to cast a last glance on his 
guilty wife—‘ God pity and forgive you, Annie,’ he 
said, ‘as I do from my heart,’ and the door closed 
behind us. 

‘Tn the hall Vincent beckoned to one of his ser- 
vants. He gave the mana key and desired him to 
‘bring the case to the library,’ after which he passed 
his arm through his companion’s, and with a slight 
intimation to us to follow him, moved on. We as- 
cended a flight of stairs, traversed an entry, crossed 
what appeared to be a bed-chamber, and entered a 
large room, dimly-lighted, which the tall, oaken, 
Gothic cases, with their innumerable ranks of books, 
instantly declared to be our destination. The ser- 
vant arrived with the case—which I at once conjec- 
tured contained pistols—at the same moment with 
us, and was again dispatched with a whispered order 
of which I could catch only, ‘ more lights.’ 

“TI took occasion of the pause caused by ‘his 
absence to draw Seabrook aside—‘ For God’s sake!’ 
I said ina whisper, ‘ what are yougoingtodo? This 
man is probably a professed duellist, and you, I sup- 
pose, know nothing about it.’ 

“<IfT really knew nothing about it,’ he replied in 
the same tone, ‘ it would make no difference—I must 
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still act exactly as Iam doing. But I do—I am not 
so ignorant as you think. Take your cue from Vin- 
cent’s companion and do as he does, agree to all he 
proposes—make no demur—and leave the rest to 
me. We must not talk. My old friend—if any 
thing should happen—farewell!’ I wrung his hand 
and left him, as I saw Chester advancing as if to 
speak to me. . 

“He greeted me with the most complaisant of 
bows, and an easy carelessness that rather irritated 
than conciliated me—perhaps, indeed, he intended 
such to be the case. ‘Quite annoying this little af- 
fair, now,’ said he with an air of affected sympathy. 
‘These hot-headed fellows are, upon my life, such 
fools! And about a woman, too—ridiculous !’ 

‘¢ «JT quite sympathize and agree with my friend,’ 
said I, in the gravest tone I could command. ‘I 
suggest that we confine ourselves to our duty.’ 

“ « Ah—very—well!’ he replied. ‘And I suppose 
reconciliation, now—’ 

“« ¢Ts out of the question,’ I interrupted. 

‘“¢ And your friend, now, is a dead shot, I dare 
say—eh ?’ 

‘* «Mr. Chester,’ I began, but at that moment the 
servant, with candles, re-entered, and I cut short 
what I was about to say, with—* let us, if you please, 
proceed ;’ in which he acquiesced, and we entered 
at once on our arrangements. ; 

‘“ We agreed on pistols for weapons—the distance 
ten paces—and Chester to give the word. As I led 
Seabrook to his place, he asked me in a whisper if 
the door was open behind him—he seemed not to 
like turning his eyes from his adversary. I an- 
swered that it was. ‘Keep your eye on it then, and 
see that no one closes it. Now give me my pistol 
and stand aside.’ 

The weapons had been loaded and primed under 
my eye, but as I returned to the table on which I 
had left them, Chester had both in his hands. I 
thought, too, as I approached, that I heard the click 
of the shutting of a pan. A suspicion of I knew not 
what treachery flashed across my mind for a mo- 
ment; but recollecting Seabrook’s caution, I took 
without comment the pistol which Chester gave 
with his lowest and most insultingly obsequious 
bow. 

* There was a dizzy whirl in my brain as I stood 
gazing on the two antagonists, standing in deadly 
opposition. It seemed all for a moment like a 
frightful dream. The black, gaunt book-cases, with 
their numberless gilded volumes, so suggestive of 
associations strangely different from our present 
business; the candles, clustered together in two 
principal places, insufficient for general illumination, 
but shedding a strong light on the persons of the 
combatants, the white busts and statues, standing 
round on pedestals, in niches and in obscure corners, 
looking pale and impalpable against the blackness 
of the wall—as if the dead were stealing out from 
the gloom to witness the unusual and terrible scene 
—all this for a moment reeled and wavered before 
me like a vision. 

I was roused by the fatal words, and the report 





of a pistol—only one—Seabrook’s had missed fire. 
I sprung to his side—he handed me the weapon, 
simply saying, ‘ Not primed.’ ‘Scoundrel!’ I cried, 
as I recollected Chester’s ambiguous behavior. 
But Seabrook instantly interfered. He laid his hand 
on my arm— Not a word,’ said he, ‘let them re- 
load quick.’ 

As he spoke I perceived that Vincent’s bullet had 
grazed his cheek, and the blood was flowing p 
rapidly down his face. 1 restrained my te 
with difficulty while Chester jestingly reloaded ; but 
I took care this time to look to Seabrook’s pistol 
myself. I put it in his hand—I drew aside—the 
interval was short this time, and there was no haze 
on my apprehension. The words were given slowly 
—one—two. I was looking at Vincent—suddenly 
his face was dashed all over with blood, and with an 
awful yell of anguish and horror, his hand sprung 
up to his face, he leaped half his length into the air, 
and fell headlong, with a crash, on the floor. 

‘“ ¢ Follow me, Frank!’ cried Seabrook, in a loud 
voice—and I instantly turned to obey. 

“Tt was time. A crowd of angry faces was 
blocking up the door. I recognized the servants 
and some of the guests, whose sinister and threat- 
ening glances suggested the worst kind of appre- 
hensions. On this barrier Seabrook threw himself 
with all his great strength, and all the energy of his 
nature. Felling a man here, another there, dealing 
desperate yet discriminating blows with the heavy 
but of his pistol, he clove his way through all oppo- 
sition, across the room, along the entry, down the 
stairway, and out to the front door. I kept beside 
him step by step, doing my best ;,and the crash of 
breaking lamps, the extinguishment of candles, the 
blows, curses, and falls of men, together with the 
shrieks of women, made a scene more hideous than 
any that fancy could conceive. The last object that 
my eyes rested on, as I turned for a second on the 
threshold of the house which we had found in 
gayety and left in confusion and blood, was the 
guilty wife, beautiful even in her now utter ruin and 
shame, her black hair streaming loose upon her 
shoulders, her eyes—face—attitude, her wildly ex- 
tended arms, all making an ineffaceable picture of 
wild abandonment and despair. The spectacle was 
before me but a moment, we were swept into the 
street, and plunging through the darkness, the house 
was soon far behind. 

‘* Through all the adventures of this singular even- 
ing I imagined that the progress of the storm kept 
even with the incidents which succeeded each other 
so rapidly. It now streamed, and lightened, and 
thundered, with a violence beneath which the earth 
appeared to rock. It seemed raining jewels; the 
precipitate torrent shone with a glittering splendor 
that fairly dazzled the eye, in the continual and ap- 
palling glare of lightning; and at length, when we 
had gone perhaps two hundred yards on our way, 
one blaze, like twenty suns, one tremendous report, 
that stayed the very wind, at once formed the 
climax and termination of the tempest. The rain 
ceased almost immediately, though it still lightened, 
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his wife before that person’s own friends, would, by 
the very evident character of those friends, be neu- 
tralized. My companion saw this, and merely say- 
ing—‘ You are a villian, Vincent—and I will teach 
you presently how a villain should be punished,’ 
went and stood a few moments beside his wife, who 
had not yet recovered from her swoon. 

“ After looking at her alittle while, he knelt by her 
side, and taking her still hand in his, gazed long and 
mournfully into her face—the persons round, despite 
their constitutional and habitual levity, for the mo- 
ment over-awed, and Vincent vainly striving to cover 
his rage and shame with his ill-fitting mask of scorn 
and indifference. As he continued to look, the deep 
settled determination on his face seemed for a mo- 
ment to waver. His lip quivered—I even thought 
a tear dropped from his eye—and he appeared to be 
fast forgetting his situation. I was fearful of this, 
and was about rousing his attention, when the mer- 
curial crowd around saved me the trouble, by vari- 
ous whispers and titters at what was to them no 
doubt an unusual display of feeling. 

‘‘ Seabrook caught the smothered intimations of 
mirth, and dropping his wife’s hand, rose slowly to 
his feet. 

**¢ You must excuse me,’ he said, ‘it is hard to 
look on so fair a thing wrecked and destroyed with- 
out being grieved. But I am wasting your time— 
Vincent, without more delay than what going from 
one room to another of this brothel of yours will 
make, I demand, what if you are not a coward you 
will not deny, the satisfaction due to an injured hus- 
band and an insulted gentleman.’ 

“A burst of affected, scornful laughter was the 
first answer to this proposition. ‘ You are extremely 
modest, sir,’ said Vincent, when his assumed mirth 
had subsided. ‘Is there nothing else I could do to 
show my regard for your sailorship? But this,’ he 
pursued, changing his tone and manner to what se- 
verity he could muster, as if aware that jeering 
would serve him no longer—‘ this is lasting too long. 
I have listened to you from a deference to the pro- 
verb that allows a losing man to scold. [ have 
heard enough—begone, before I am compelled to 
have you turned forcibly into the street.’ 

‘Seabrook made no answer, but walking straight 
up to him, before any one could interfere, struck 
him so forcibly on the face with the back of his open 
hand as to draw blood. 

“They were instantly separated. Vincent fell 
back and several persons interposed. Loud words 
rose every where, and angry glances were directed 
tous. Over the tumult I could see the insulted and 
infuriated man gesticulating violently, and hear him 
vociferating—' Thomas—Stephen—W illiam—’ The 
servants crowded into the room. ‘Throw him out 
—into the street. Damnation—villains !—do n’t 
you hear me?’ and he extended his arm and stamp- 
ed his foot upon the floor, actually foaming with 
rage. 

“Seabrook stood perfectly still, until he saw the 
domestics and some of the male guests gathering 
round him in a threatening manner. ‘ Have patience 








a moment,’ he said then with a wave of his hand, 
‘and if he does not give me the satisfaction I ask I 
will go without a word. Vincent’—he pursued, 
striding up to within a yard of him, and so threaten- 
ing had his appearance by this time become, that not 
the slightest attempt was made to impede his pro- 
gress—‘I thought I could have insulted you into 
some courage Without having recourse to a some- 
what unmanly threat—it seems I cannot—if you do 
not at once agree to meet me I[ will through all the 
city proclaim you a coward and a——.’ He bent 
down and whispered the concluding word; what it 
was I could not hear, I could only judge of its im- 
port from my knowledge of his preceding history, 
taken in connection with its singular effect. 

‘‘ Never was change so sudden—never was word 
so effectual—the man stared at his assailer as if he 
had been changed into stone. Slowly he turned and 
laying his arm upon the mantel-piece behind him, 
leaned his head upon it and remained for perhaps a 
minute as if buried in thought. 

‘*‘ During the pause the unfortunate and guilty cause 
of this discord had recovered from her swoon, and 
lay sobbing in unavailing grief on the sofa; every 
moan so low and pitiful it seemed rising from a 
breaking heart. But no one noticed her; the whole 
assembly seemed stricken as suddenly with inaction 
as its leader. 

“¢ Well,’ said Vincent at length, raising his head 
and speaking with a dogged sullenness, ‘if it must 
be, let it be at once. Come, Chester, I will require 
your services—all the rest of you may stay and be 
as merry as you can.’ 

‘‘He nodded to a man dressed in the height of 
fashion, who without much apparent concern had 
watched the whole proceeding, and who now, with 
a ready bow and smile, came to his side. We fol- 
lowed them out of the room—Seabrook only pausing 
a second on the threshold to cast a last glance on his 
guilty wife—‘ God pity and forgive you, Annie,’ he 
said, ‘asI do from my heart,’ and the door closed 
behind us. 

“Tn the hall Vincent beckoned to one of his ser- 
vants. He gave the mana key and desired him to 
‘bring the case to the library,’ afier which he passed 
his arm through his companion’s, and with a slight 
intimation to us to follow him, moved on. We as- 
cended a flight of stairs, traversed an entry, crossed 
what appeared to be a bed-chamber, and entered a 
large room, dimly-lighted, which the tall, oaken, 
Gothic cases, with their innumerable ranks of books, 
instantly declared to be our destination. The ser- 
vant arrived with the case—which I at once conjec- 
tured contained pistols—at the same moment with 
us, and was again dispatched with a whispered order 
of which I could catch only, ‘ more lights.’ 

“T took occasion of the pause caused by his 
absence to draw Seabrook aside—‘ For God’s sake!’ 
I said ina whisper, ‘ what are yougoing todo? This 
man is probably a professed duellist, and you, I sup- 
pose, know nothing about it.’ 

“<TET really knew nothing about it,’ he replied in 
the same tone, ‘it would make no difference—I must 
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still act exactly as I am doing. But I do—I am not 
so ignorant as you think, Take your cue from Vin- 
cent’s companion and do as he does, agree to all he 
proposes—make no demur—and leave the rest to 
me. We must not talk. My old friend—if any 
thing should happen—farewell!’ I wrung his hand 
and left him, as I saw Chester advancing as if to 
speak to me. , 

‘‘He greeted me with the most complaisant of 
bows, and an easy carelessness that rather irritated 
than conciliated me—perhaps, indeed, he intended 
such to be the case. ‘Quite annoying this little af- 
fair, now,’ said he with an air of affected sympathy. 
‘ These hot-headed fellows are, upon my life, such 
fools! And about a woman, too—ridiculous !” 

‘¢ ¢T quite sympathize and agree with my friend,’ 
said I, in the gravest tone I could command. ‘I 
suggest that we confine ourselves to our duty.’ 

“ « Ah—very—well!’ he replied. ‘And I suppose 
reconciliation, now—’ 

“« *Ts out of the question,’ I interrupted. 

‘*¢ And your friend, now, is a dead shot, I dare 
say—eh ?’ 

“* «Mr. Chester,’ I began, but at that moment the 
servant, with candles, re-entered, and I cut short 
what I was about to say, with—‘ let us, if you please, 
proceed ;’ in which he acquiesced, and we entered 
at once on our arrangements. ; 

‘“ We agreed on pistols for weapons—the distance 
ten paces—and Chester to give the word. AsI led 
Seabrook to his place, he asked me in a whisper if 
the door was open behind him—he seemed not to 
like turning his eyes from his adversary. I an- 
swered that it was. ‘ Keep your eye on it then, and 
see that no one closes it. Now give me my pistol 
and stand aside.’ 

The weapons had been loaded and primed under 
my eye, but as I returned to the table on which I 
had left them, Chester had both in his hands. I 
thought, too, as I approached, that I heard the click 
of the shutting of a pan. A suspicion of I knew not 
what treachery flashed across my mind for a mo- 
ment; but recollecting Seabrook’s caution, I took 
without comment the pistol which Chester gave 
with his lowest and most insultingly obsequious 
bow. 

‘“« There was a dizzy whivl in my brain as I stood 
gazing on the two antagonists, standing in deadly 
opposition. It seemed all for a moment like a 
frightful dream. The black, gaunt book-cases, with 
their numberless gilded volumes, so suggestive of 
associations strangely different from our present 
business; the candles, clustered together in two 
principal places, insufficient for general illumination, 
but shedding a strong light on the persons of the 
combatants, the white busts and statues, standing 
round on pedestals, in niches and in obscure corners, 
looking pale and impalpable against the blackness 
of the wall—as if the dead were stealing out from 
the gloom to witness the unusual and terrible scene 
—all this for a moment reeled and wavered before 
me like a vision. 

I was roused by the fatal words, and the report 








of a pistol—only one—Seabrook’s had missed fire. 
I sprung to his side—he handed me the weapon, 
simply saying, ‘ Not primed.’ ‘Scoundrel!’ T cried, 
as I recollected Chester’s ambiguous behavior. 
But Seabrook instantly interfered. He laid his hand 
on my arm— Not a word,’ said he, ‘let them re- 
load quick.’ 

As he spoke I perceived that Vincent’s bullet had 
grazed his cheek, and the blood was flowing p 
rapidly down his face. 1 restrained my temp 
with difficulty while Chester jestingly reloaded ; but 
I took care this time to look to Seabrook’s pistol 
myself. I put it in his hand—I drew aside—the 
interval was short this time, and there was no haze 
on my apprehension. The words were given slowly 
—one—two. I was looking at Vincent—suddenly 
his face was dashed all over with blood, and with an 
awful yell of anguish and horror, his hand sprung 
up to his face, he leaped half his length into the air, 
and fell headlong, with a crash, on the floor. 

‘¢ Follow me, Frank!’ cried Seabrook, in a loud 
voice—and I instantly turned to obey. 

“Tt was time. A crowd of angry faces was 
blocking up the door. I recognized the servants 
and some of the guests, whose sinister and threat- 
ening glances suggested the worst kind of appre- 
hensions. On this barrier Seabrook threw himself 
with all his great strength, and all the energy of his 
nature. Felling a man here, another there, dealing 
desperate yet discriminating blows with the heavy 
but of his pistol, he clove his way through all oppo- 
sition, across the room, along the entry, down the 
stairway, and out to the front door. I kept beside 
him step by step, doing my best ;,and the crash of 
breaking lamps, the extinguishment of candles, the 
blows, curses, and falls of men, together with the 
shrieks of women, made a scene more hideous than 
any that fancy could conceive. The last object that 
my eyes rested on, as I turned for a second on the 
threshold of the house which we had found in 
gayety and left in confusion and blood, was the 
guilty wife, beautiful even in her now utter ruin and 
shame, her black hair streaming loose upon her 
shoulders, her eyes—face—attitude, her wildly ex- 
tended arms, all making an ineffaceable picture of 
wild abandonment and despair. The spectacle was 
before me but a moment, we were swept into the 
street, and plunging through the darkness, the house 
was soon far behind. 

‘“‘ Through all the adventures of this singular even- 
ing I imagined that the progress of the storm kept 
even with the incidents which succeeded each other 
so rapidly. It now streamed, and lightened, and 
thundered, with a violence beneath which the earth 
appeared to rock. It seemed raining jewels; the 
precipitate torrent shone with a glittering splendor 
that fairly dazzled the eye, in the continual and ap- 
palling glare of lightning; and at length, when we 
had gone perhaps two hundred yards on our way, 
one blaze, like twenty suns, one tremendous report, 
that stayed the very wind, at once formed the 
climax and termination of the tempest. The rain 
ceased almost immediately, though it still lightened, 
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the thunder was no longer near, the wind resumed 
its course, but with a less hurried sweep, and 
stunned and dizzy we reeled upon our way. 

‘Tn a minute, it seemed, the distance between us 
and the shore was passed—in a minute we stood 
by the swollen and rushing river ; Seabrook, his hat 
and cloak gone—his wet hair streaming in the wind 
—the blood flowing down his face—gazing eagerly 
into the driving mist that went scudding down the 

m. 

“ «Made a short trip of it, messmates,’ said a hoarse 
voice behind. It was the seaman who had hailed 
us on our first coming ashore. Seabrook started. 
‘I wanted you,’ he said; ‘Frank—come here,’ and 
he drew me and the sailor into a low drinking-house 
on the wharf, from which the latter had probably 
just emerged. ‘Frank,’ he said, when we were 
under cover, ‘here we part. Don’t speak, it’s use- 
less. I have one thing more to ask, which you will 
—I know you will, attend to. Find out my poor 
wife—take her to my father; tell him it is my last 
request that the wife of my bosom, my first and only 
love, should never come to want. I know you will 





do this—and if a man so guilty and desperate as I 
am may ask a blessing for any one—may God for- 
ever bless you. Farewell!’ 

**He wrung my hand, and I was alone in the 
house. I could not speak—scarcely see, but on 
hurrying out to the brink of the river, I heard above 
the dying storm, the plashing of oars, and caught a 
glimpse of the boat that bore him away. Some 
three hours later, by the gray light of a waning, 
clouded moon, I saw the ship he had joined drop- 
ping down the stream, and I half fancied I could 
trace through the gloom his mournful but noble 
features, yet wet with blood, looking to the city where 
he had hoped to find welcome and delight, but where 
he had found disgrace, and left disaster and violence. 
My mind ran back through the spent storm, through 
the terrible fight, through the bitter interview with 
his parents, and rested with awe on his own gloomy 
and, alas! too prophetic words, ‘If I were at odds 
with life and fortune now, I would ask nothing 
better than to ship on board some such desperate 
thing as that, and dash out into the ocean under the 
very shadow of tempest and destruction.’ ” 





SONNETS.—EVENING MUSINGS. 


BY REV. 8. DRYDEN PHELPS. 





, I. 


Farr, in the mellow rays of lunar light, 
The lovely landscape meets the pensive eye 
Reposing sweetly ’neath the solemn sky : 
All round, the shadowy curtains of the night 
Hang, gently touching the horizon’s verge, 
And gathering toward a narrow circle, where 
Flow out the silyer moonbeams like a surge, 
Descend the sky, and permeate the air : 
They rest in beauty on the mountain-height, 
They softly tread the forest-vales below, 
And dancing on the ocean’s tide they go, 
The omnipresent watchers of the night ; 
And many a scene their gentle eyes survey, 
That ne’er are witnessed or revealed by day. 


II. 


Stars in the boundless heaven, that fill the arch 

Above me, and beneath this earth of ours, 

Glitter resplendently, like deathless flowers? 
The primal world observed their earliest march, 
And each successive age has kept its eye 

On the pure paths of space they long have trod, 
Winding their endless stairway through the sky, 

Obedient to the kind behests of God. 

They still, bright-eyed, are peeping through the veil, 
And gazing downward on the slumbering earth, 
As if they fain wonld tell their glorious birth, 

Unfold their wonders and repeat the tale 
Of their strange destinies to mortal men— 
Alas! their mysteries are beyond our ken! 








Ill. 


Do they, the spirits of a brighter land, 
Spirits, perchance, of those we loved most dear, 
Linger in silence o’er this sin-stained sphere, 
And gather round us like a guardian band? 
Oh! could we their ethereal forms behold, 
And listen to the wonders they might tell, 
What scenes of glory would their lips unfold, 
Of unpolluted worlds where angels dwell ! 
Perhaps to yon pure stars they ’ve winged their flight, 
On some sweet mission of celestial love, 
And now, returned from those glad spheres above 
Are lingering round these dark abodes to-night, 
And long to tell us of those orbs on high, 
Those glorious realms, unscanned by mortal eye! 


IV. 


Stay, ye celestial messengers of love, 
Abide around my dwelling-place below ; 
My thoughts are tending earthward oft, I know; 

Still, I have longings for the bliss above, 

Would view the mansions of eternal rest, 

And soar with you to many a starry gem, 

Scan the far-spread dominions of the blest, 
And tread the streets of New Jerusalem ! 
Oh! linger, then, ye ministers of light, 

And here communion with a mortal hold, 

Until the number of my days are told; 

Then upward lead me to those worlds so bright, 

Where I may know of what I now but dream, 

And see the glories of the GrEaT SUPREME. 





THE ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS. 





Tuts Institution certainly deserves every encourage- 
ment. Many persons do not know that it contains all 


Fine Arts. 
closing of the Annual Exhibition, the best pictures are 
removed, and only a few old stand-bys remain, leaving 
the walls comparatively bare. But this is not the case. 
There is much at the Academy not only to interest the 
mere amateur, but likewise to improve the student. 
The Statue Gallery contains besides Steinhauser’s noble 
group, many other beautiful works of sculpture, and 
the walls of the other gallerys are any thing but bare. 
Many an afternoon do we spend an hour or two in this 
old building, and derive both pleasure and instruction 
from our visit. 

The directors are anxious to do all they can, it is very 
evident, to improve the public taste. In order to effect 
this, they use every exertion to give to its visiters op- 
portunities of seeing the best works of art that come to 
this country. For instance, they exhibited Powers’ 
Greek Slave, which, it is said, cost them more than the 
exhibition of this statue yielded. They are now, we are 
told, endeavoring to make an arrangement with the pro- 
prietors of the famous Dusseldorf collection, a portion 
of which has been in New York for the past year. This 
they wish to obtain for a short period, in order to give 
our townsfolk an opportunity of seeing this beautiful 
collection, considered by foreign connoisseurs one of 
the most wonderful of modern times. 

We will detain you a few moments, good reader, to 
speak of the liberal artistic spirit displayed by the direc- 
tors of this Institution. That this is entirely voluntary 
on our part, we need not assure you ; we have no interest 
in the affairs of the Institution. But as a lover and 


humble disciple of art, we feel impelled always to render | 


honor where we see true artistic spirit displayed. 

The duty of such an Institution is to cultivate the 
artistic taste of the people in the midst of whom it is 
placed. This is not to be done by forming collections 
of native artists only. Ina country like ours, yet in its 
infancy in art, though at its manhood almost in science 
—works of cultured artists must be collected, to improve 
the taste of those native artists, who are precluded by 
want of means from visiting the old gospels of art, col- 
lected by those glorious apostles who flourished in that 
brilliant age, the light of whose glory is needed to guide 
every student in the pathway of Art’s Future. 

From what we have observed, the managers of the 
Philadelphia Academy seem to be doing all that lies in 
their power—a power limited, because of contracted 
means—to perform the great work that belongs to the 
office they have taken upon themselves. It isso natural 
to forget that the Institution is an Academy, not a mere 
gallery—a School of Art, where the student and the 
artist can go and receive instruction, by examining and 
analyzing the works of masters. When their means 
increase, this Academy can patronize as well as instruct 
—encourage as wellas guide. Their first duty, however, 
is to perform the sober but high office of Teacher, not 
the dazzling, ostentatious one of Patron. Every cent 
of surplus fund should be appropriated to the procuring 
of excellent models, works of cultured artists, to be used 
in forming and improving Home taste. 





A year or so ago prizes were offered to artistsall over 


, the world for fine works of art, that would be suited for 
the year round, objects of great interest to lovers of the | 
The common opinion is, that after the | 


this high purpose. The sums of money offered in these 
prizes were mere trifles, when compared with the sums 
paid for works of art in Europe; but where the means 
are limited, it is best to trust to the love of art, which 
exists in the bosom of every true artist, and impels him 
to work for the glory of art alone. Pictures of foreign 
and home artists, were sent in large numbers. Of course, 
the decision of a subject like this would cause dissatis- 
faction. Of that dissatisfaction it is not our intention to 
dwell upon, nor shall we criticise the manner in which 
the inatter was decided ; sufficient to us, as a disciple of 
art, that they meant well. We would wish to speak 
of the merits of many of the chosen pictures, preferring 
rather to dwell on the bright than the dark side. The 
true disciple of art must be like the true disciple of Chris- 
tianity, child-like and confiding, seeing the good rather 
than the bad in life, and cultivating a disciple-like spirit, 
which teaches that improvement is better than worldly 
success—true knowledge better than worldly applause. 

Of one of the prize-pictures we cannot speak too 
highly. Thisis the Roman Aqueduct at Alcala, in Spain, 
by Bossuet, an artist of Brussels. We have spent hours 
before this beautiful picture. It is a work by a true 
artist—an expression of true artistic inspiration. Light 
and heat beam in every part of the picture, and the at- 
mosphere of the warm fore-ground extending off to the 
haze that envelops the mountains in the distance, is 
beautiful. The slanting sunlight on the arches, has the 
transparent glow of nature, and the shadows thrown by 
the tufts of lichen and moss that hang from the rough 
broken edges of the walls of the aqueduct, seem trem- 
bling, as if one could see the motion caused by the pass- 
ing breeze. The smoke curls up fantastically from the 
little building erected at the side of the aqueduct. The 
caravan of muleteers move slowly along the road, and 
some men linger lazily by the road-side. The soft haze 
that rests on the distant mountains, gives a mellowness 
to the gold and yellow light of the sun; it is a beautiful 
picture, one worthy to be a model. 

The popular picture, however, among these prizes, is 
one by an Antwerp artist, Godefroi Guffens, and is called 
‘“La MAaRsELLAIsE.”? It represents young Rouget de 
Lisle, a French officer of engineers, singing, for the first 
time, the celebrated Marsellaise Hymn—which he had 
just composed—to his friends collected at the house of 
Baron de Diedrich, the mayor of Strasburg. The period 
of time, as we all know, was at the commencement of 
the sad French Revolution in 1792. 

This picture is popular, because it appeals to that 
feeling so quickly aroused in every American heart, and 
which fraternizes with every subject that represents 
this spirit of the nation—the hatred of tyranny and op- 
pression, and a high heroic determination to do—not as 
the heathens did, merely avenge wrong and resent injury 
—but to defend the holy cause of right, 

The spirit of this picture is grand and noble. When 
we first looked at it, we confess we did not like it. The 
striking and eye-startling effect it produced seemed to 
us far from what we considered artistic—in the highest 
degree theatrical, and exaggerated beyond Mture itself. 
But we came again to it, and again, a to our- 
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selves the time it was intended to represent. To feel 
this picture—for it must be felt to be understood—we 
must look at it in a subdued poetic light, not in the 
glaring sunlight of a prosaic state of thought, which 
would kill and deaden the soft touches of sentiment, and 
render offensive the broad masses of strong feeling. 
How it grows upon one ; and even when away from this 
picture, its different figures come up before us, painted 
by our memory with loving accuracy. 

In the centre stands the grand feature of the picture— 
the young man chanting with inspiration the Psalm of 
Freedom. How his spirit is felt by those who surround 
him—true inspiration is always felt. Youth and old 
age alike seem elevated into the purer atmosphere, his 
glorious angel-touched words are creating. The eyes 
of the old men brighten, and they seem like patriarchs 
of old, who would have led their sons in the defense of 
God’s just cause. One youth to the right, with eyes 
upturned to heaven, seems to be invoking God’s bless- 
ing ; his spiritual countenance expressing solemnity of 
thought, and a stern*determination to do all that God’s 
inspiration commands, even though it lead to martyr- 
dom. The women are trembling with emotion ; the mo- 
ther clasps her golden-haired, youngest-born close to 
her bosom, and one hand is extended to seize the next 
most helpless one, a young lad whose beautiful face and 
deep, earnest eyes, prove the soul-stirring effect of the 
hymn. The young maiden, whose trembling hands 
essay to accompany with the instrument the young 
man’s voice, gazes at the music, but her tearful eyes 
and dilating nostrils prove that her fingers only play 
mechanically—her heart throbs with new feelings. Both 
mother and daughter are weighed down with emotion, 
but not prostrated—they will rise refreshed and strength- 
ened from this glorious baptism of feeling, to perform 
their office in the approaching great struggle for right 
and justice—the office performed by Mary, the Type of 
Womanhood—the first apostle of the resurrection—to 
console and strengthen man, when hope and faith seem 
fainting. And truly such sweet apostles will be needed, 
for as we look at the picture, we can almost hear the 
terrific, rolling thunder of the wildest storm that ever 
swept over humanity; that fearful hour of .reckoning 
approaches, which shall atone to Heaven for earth’s 
crying sins of oppression endured for years. 


** But this will not endure, nor be endured ! 
Mankind have felt their strength, and made it felt. 
They might have used it better, but, allured 
By their new vigor, sternly have they dealt 
On one another; pity ceased to melt 
With her once natural charities. But they, 
Who in oppression’s darkness caved had dwelt, 
They were not eagles nourished with the day ; 
What marvel then at times, if they mistook their prey ? 
What deep wounds ever closed without a scar ? 
The hearts bleed longest, and but heal to wear 
That which disfigures it ; and they who war 
With their own — and have been vanquished, bear 
Silence, but not submission; in his lair 
Fixed Passion holds his breath, until the hour 
Which shall atone for Phew none need despair ; 
It came, it cometh, and will come—the power 
To punish or forgive—in one we shall be slower.”? 


The artist has caught what is called ‘‘ the expression 
of the moment’? in this piece. Goethe says when a 
work of Art is intended to move before the eye a passing 
moment is chosen—a moment when an instant before 
not a single part of the whole picture was to be found 
in the position represented, and in another instant all 
will be changed again, in order that the picture may 
always preggnt a fresh living image to millions of be- 
holders. And this is the case with this picture; the 





artist has happily caught the exact expression of a pass- 
ing moment, for after gazing awhile upon the picture it 
seems alive and in motion. This picture may well stand 
as an excellent specimgp of the class to which it belongs 
—ua class of pictures which are symbolic representations 
of high, heroic, poetical action in history ; and the stu- 
dent of art must feel gratified with having so gooda 
model to study. 

The Dusseldorf collection contains, besides those pic- 
tures that appeal to our taste and love for the beautiful, 
some that will touch us in a similar manner with the 
one we have just been describing. They are not so 
pleasant in subject—many will not agree.with us when 
we would wish to call them heroic—but surely the pa- 
tient endurance of suffering is always heroic—at any 
rate, they give rise to heroic feelings, and are, though 
mute, eloquent missionaries in the cause espoused by 
those who wish to redress all wrongs, both public and 
social. They are three in number, and are painted by 
Carl Hubner, an artist of Dusseldorf—the same who 
painted that one of the prize pictures belonging to the 
Academy called ‘*‘ The Recovery’’—a domestic picture, 
expressing with German fidelity a simple home scene. 

The three we speak of, contained in the Dusseldorf 
collection, are the saddest pictures we ever looked at, 
and to a tender, sympathetic nature they would be too 
painful to dwell on. Indeed, so great was the excite- 
ment produced in Germany when these pictures were 
first presented to the public th it the authorities forbade 
their exhibition; and we do not wonder at it, for, like 
Rouget de Lisle’s Psalm of Freedom, they would be 
enough in a land of oppression to raise the war-cry of a 
bloody revolution. 

Two are stories of the Game-Laws of Germany, and 
are numbered and named in the catalogue ‘57. The 
Poacher’s Death.’”? ‘*82. The Wood Stealer.’’ The 
third, ‘*125,’? represents the poor weavers of Silesia 
before their employers. They are very sad pictures; 
and as we recall them to our memory, the bare recollec- 
tion brings back the same painful feelings we experienced 
when we looked at them. Several months have passed 
since our visit to this collection—a visit which was oniy 
one short hour in length—and we may not give a very 
faithful description of these pictures, however, good 
reader, if you ever happen to be in the same place with 
this collection, go and see for yourself these sad stories. 

In the first, ‘‘ The Poacher’s Death,’’ a sturdy, ath- 
letic youth, with a face convulsed with fright, anguish 
and passion, with every muscleand yein strained almost 
to bursting, is endeavoring to drag his poor old dying 
father under the shelter of their miserable hovel, which 
stands on the edge of the surrounding forest. The poor 
old man has just been wounded by the game-keeper, and 
his pallid, aged face and failing limbs are well contrasted 
with the vigor and youth of the son , his withered brown 
hand covers with a clutching expression the death- 
wound: already the death-damps steal over his face— 
a face seamed and lined with heavy marks, traced by a 
long life of patiently endured toil, tyranny and penury. 
How beautiful and holy the filial expression of the 
young man’s face and figure—with what earnestness and 
energy he seeks to bear his father under the lintel of the 
door, and we tremble as we look at it, for the leaden 
weight of death seems almost too much for the young 
man’s strength. Both will be lost we think, and the 
breath is held with anxious apprehension, but with this 
apprehension comes a feeling of hope; there is a chance 
of escape for the devoted son at least, and this hope 
softens and relieves the terrible action represented in 
the picture. But whata spiritual beauty that expres- 
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sion of affection gives to the picture—that young man’s 
love for the father—more than the hope of escape does 
it relieve the sad subject; it elevates it, for even if both 
are lost, there is the recollection of that evidence of one 
of. the most beautiful feelings in nature—devoted love, 
even to self-sacrifice, for a parent. 

In 82, ‘* The Wood Stealer,’’ some young children are 
trying to rouse their old father—or grandfather he seems 
more like—who has fallen into a heavy, lethargic sleep, 
beside a little pile of twigs he has cut unlawfully from 
the trees that surround him. In the distance we see the 
forest-ranger with dog and gun, and so faithfully is the 
subject delineated—so plain is the expression, that we 
would add our own voices to rouse the poor old man. 
Every thing we feel will condemn him, not only the 
little pile of wood, but there is the open wood-knife in 
his hand. He will be detected in the sad theft, and suffer 
death for breakirg the harsh, unjust laws made by his 
brother man. Nothing can save him, but to arouse him 
and give him chance for flight—ah, but those old, worn 
limbs look too feeble for much exertion. That stout 
forester would soon outstrip him—that yelping eur 
would quickly drag him down. Poor old man, you will 
be only one more victim to wicked oppression. 

125 represents some weavers who are assembled in 
the ware-room or counting-house office belonging to a 
rich merchant. Around them are spread the fruits of 
their hard labor—the cloth woven in poverty and pain. 
Poverty, which is displayed in their miserable clothes— 
pain and suffering, which is depicted on their faces, 
especially on the wretched face of one, a woman, who 
1s the most striking feature of the group, who sinks half 
dead to the ground, clinging to her crying children. God 
can alone help her, for her only earthly hope for their 
existence and hers is gone! The sensual trader, with 
his impudent, supercilious clerks, have rejected her 
cloth, and they turn with cruel coolness to the others, in 
order to cheapen what they may offer. The little chil- 
dren have an old look of suffering—a look that should 
belong only to age, not to bright, thoughtless childhood ; 
but their childhood has been spent in narrow, cramped 
homes, deprived even of air, God’s gift to all, and 
taught, yes, forced to labor almost from the hour of 
birth. Poor wretches! And with artistic management 
the painter has surrounded these children of poverty and 
toil with all the appliances of wealth. The accessories 
of the picture give evidence of the riches of the trader. 
The room is furnished in a costly manner—the master is 
well clad, gold glitters on his person in ornaments, and 
his rotund figure tells he is also well fed. 

Sad is it that men should forget that in the sight of 








God all are brethren—and still sadder that they should 
forget that they are sent into this life for higher pur- 


| poses than mere money-getting, mere comfort-surround- 


ing. What better is this miserable, sensual trader, with 
his voluptuous, animal face and figure, than the beasts 
of the field? What right has he to wear God’s image 
and walk erect? Like the ox he has stood by the rack 
of sensual indulgence and fed contentedly. No wonder 
that those 

‘* Who in Oppression’s darkness caved had dwelt,’? 
should have risen and driven out their tyrants. Sad 
judgment, and as we look at this picture we see also a 
sadder one—one that was painted, yes, acted in that 
great French life-tragedy. The French minister Foulon 
dragged through the blood-stained streets of Paris with 
a howling mob around him. This harsh rapacious man 
had said, when told of the fearful poverty prevailing 
among the people, that they might eat grass. There 
goes the wretched old man, and Carlyle’s celebrated de- 
scription gives the picture we see in our fancy. ‘ His 
old head, which seventy-four years have bleached, is 
bare; they have tied an emblematic bundle of grass on 
his back, a garland of nettles and thistles is round his 
neck; in this manner, led with ropes, must he with his 
old limbs drag forward, the pitiablest, most unpitied of 
all old men.’’ 

After dwelling on this picture of the Silesian weavers, 
and thinking of their great endurance, we cannot help 
feeling that if these poor men would rise in a body on 
their oppressors, we could almost excuse any act of vio- 
lence they might commit, so terrible seem their suffer- 
ings. And again we say, no wonder the reigning autho- 
rities forbade the exhibition of this'picture and its com- 
panions. No language could tell as well as these do the 
sad tale of human suffering under oppression—a whole 
library of seditious books might be spread among the 
people with less apprehension of danger. 

But we must close now, deur reader, and we trust that 
this beautiful collection may for some time adorn the 
walls of our Academy, then we will have many a chat in 
the galleries, many imaginary walks around them. We 
will talk together of the loveliness of Hildebrand’s Des- 
demona, painted for Lola Montes’ kingly lover; of the 
rich old catholic beauty which hangs around Steinbrik’s 
celebrated ‘‘ Adoration of the Magii,’’ and enjoy with 
delicious delight the same artist’s exquisite creation 
‘“‘ The Fairies,” a perfect gem of modern art, and en- 
deavor to drive from our memories for awhile the sad 
thought that in lands less blest than our own happy 
home, oppression and sin walk erect, treading down our 
brother man. 





THE OPERA. 





TWENTY-FIVE years ago a young, beautiful girl was 
brought to this country by her father to sing to the 
Americans. A miserable trowpe accompanied them ; but 
the young singer came heralded as one who had made a 
fine debit in London, and whose brilliant gifts of mind 
and voice gave promise—great promise for the future. 
The beauty and fine singing of the old Italian’s daughter 
captivated some persons; but the troupe was so mise- 
rable, and the young girl so badly supported that the 
speculation failed, and they left the country in debt and 
difficulty. Four years after, that young girl had mounted 





Pasta’s throne, and though wanting the great Pasta’s 
terrible grandeur in acting, her rich, full voice, and 
beautiful person and manner, fully entitled her to take 
her place as queen in Pasta’s abdicated kingdom. Then 
the Americans learned who had been in their midst 
almost unrecognized, except by a few; and when foreign 
journals and some of their countrymen, returning from 
abroad, told of the triumphs of the great cantatrice, glad 
were that few to say—‘* We heard, and we appreciated 
Malibran.’? 

Since then, various singers have visited America— 
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singers of reputation. Pedrotti, Fanti; Mrs. Wood, 
the English prima donna ; Castellan, the Mexican fa- 
vorite ; Cinti Damoreau, the ancient queen of the French 
school ; Tedesco, the Havanese pet ; Laborde, the French 
artiste ; Steffanoni, once the threatened rival of the 
great Grisi; and then, asa triumphant crown to this co- 
lumn of talent, we have had the famous Swede, Lind. 

All, however, have come to us with reputations estab- 
lished. But this season, a young singer has visited our 
conntry as Malibran did—standing on the threshold of 
her fature fame. Like Malibran she has made a fine 
debit abroad, given promise of superior excellence yet 
to be fulfilled, and in the first seasons of her operatic 
career has visited our country, for encouragement and 
‘applause. Young, or at least young for an operatic singer, 
with fine personal appearance, intellect, a voice of arich, 
full quality, possessing that grand capital for a dramatic 
singer, a full voce di petto register, and all governed by 
a chaste, classic taste, that directs every tone and every 
motion—what can prevent this gifted creature from 
mounting to the very pinnacle of musical fame? Almost 
all the singers who have heretofore visited America, 
have been singers of execution rather than dramatic 
singers—singers with pure throat and head registers, 
whose brilliant embellishments, difficult chromatic and 
trilling passages have created amongst us a taste for an 
exaggerated style, which is unartistical and ruinous to 
the musical drama, Therefore was it, that when our 
music-loving public heard Parodi, they did not display 
that enthusiasm which an exhibition of vocal gymnastics 
has so often produced. She has not, however, been 
unsuccessful, on the contrary, we think her engagement 
in the late operatic season of Maretzek’s, in this city, 
may be considered as very successful ; especially when 
we take into consideration the drawbacks to attraction, 
caused by a miserable chorus, hastily put together 
orchestra, and the high prices. The houses were always 
moderately full, and the applause, if not so enthusiastic, 
was more healthy, and displayed discrimination, giving 
evidence of the existence of good taste amongst us. 

Hereafter, a singer to succeed in Opera with us, will 
have to sing dramatically. Truffi, in her lady-like, 
delicate style, first directed attention to the beauty of 
dramatic singing ; Parodi, with more powerful physique, 
and fuller. stronger voice, has shown how effective and 
true this artistic style is, and rendered it hereafter neces- 
sary. In the concert-room the audience may consent to 
be captivated with the sensuous gratification, produced 
by wonderful vocal gymnastics ; on the stage, however, 
they will now demand that artistic style of singing which 
touches both mind and heart. 

Parodi is a strict operatic singer—never sacrificing 
the character she is representing for a wonderful feat of 
execution. Her voice is a mezzo-soprano, with a full 
contr’alto compass. To our ears her upper register, the 
voce di testa seemed undeveloped—there is a thick heavi- 
ness, a difficulty in the transition from the throat to the 
head voice, which we have always observed in powerful 
voices not fully developed. When once in the head 
register, her voice is clear and full enough ; the difficulty 
seems to be in the passage from the bridge of the voice. 
Ina few years, unless some accident should happen to 
her—which may Heaven avert, for a pure, true, strong, 
real voice, is a treasure in these days—Parodi’s voice 
will be as fine as voice can be. Not for mere passages 
of execution, but for passages of expression, which re- 
quire clear, true intonation, strength and body; for we 
agree with an old writer on music, that it degrades a 
singer to run races with hautboys, flutes, and fiddles. 
Instruments may imitate birds and beasts, but the human 








voice should never condescend to imitate the tricks and 
turns of instruments; it should never descend from its 
throne, where it ought to sit as a model, striving only to 
express such sounds as will touch the finest and highest 
chords of human feeling. 

Parodi’s conceptions of her characters are very fine. 
She sung in four Operas during her seven nights in 
Philadelphia, giving Lucrezia Borgia three times, and 
Norma, her chef-d’auvre, twice; the other two were 
Ernani, and Gemma di Vergy. Her Lucrezia we will 
speak of first. This Opera we have already described 
when alluding to Signora Truffi Benedetti’s representa- 
tion of it. Parodi’s conception of the character is entirely 
different from Truffi’s. . Truffi’s is more tender and 
touching; Parodi’s more natural. The difference be- 
tween the two conceptions was particularly visible in 
the 4th and 5th scenes of the 3d Act. In these scenes 
the beautiful, tender Truffi, seemed always bent down 
under the humiliating weight of sin. Lucrezia Borgia 
never felt thus, if history be true; and Parodi makes 
her as history has painted her. She kneels to the duke, 
not in humility, but in anguish, that overpowers for an 
instant her pride—only for an instant, however—for 
when the duke raises her quickly, with mock ceremony, 
from her humiliating posture, she dashes him indig- 
nantly from her, as if maddened at her momentary weak- 
ness. She is baffled, not mortified, and only waiting for 
a chance to secure revenge. During the great trio she 
gives back glance for glance to the duke; he may be her 
husband, but he is not her master; he may have out- 
witted her, but she is his equal in every thing, in rank, 
in mind, and in sin! He dare not punish her, Duke of 
Ferrara though he may be, for she isa Borgia, and in such 
an attempt he would only find his own ruin without 
touching her, and bring down upon himself the fearful 
anathemas of the Church—a power dreaded by every 
monarch in those days—a power which many think was 
abused, but yet it leveled haughty kings to the grade 
of subjects, and raised the humblest serf above the king 
his master. 

Though Parodi’s Lucrezia was the Lucrezia Borgia 
of Italian history—a proud, bad woman—she was not 
wanting in those tender parts where Truffi is always so 
touching and lovely; she might not have been as at- 
tractive as the beautiful Truffi is in those passages, but 
she was sufficiently tender to keep up the character, and 
make it equal throughout. We know of nothing more 
touching and effective than the sudden ‘transition of 
manner she displayed in the last scene of this Opera— 
the dying scene of the noble young Gennaro. A few mo- 
ments before, this proud, dark duchess had entered that 
banqueting-room filled with the spirit of a demon. She 
had come to enjoy the death-agonies of those who had 
dared to fix an insult upon her; but in their midst she 
finds the one she imagined far distant—her son—whose 
life she had so long and so lovingly watched over—once 
saved from destruction, and now he was to die by her 
own hands. Revenge is forgotten; every vile passion 
disappears like mists under the warm rays of the mother- 
instinct. How tenderly she encircled him; and faithful 
as had been her representation of the Lucrezia of history 
in the scenes with the duke, still more so to nature was 
this beautiful and touching finale. 

Parodi’s Elvira, in Ernani, we did not like so well. 
It was an unfortunate night; Maretzek, the acknow- 
ledged Knight of the Baton—the Napoleon of the or- 
chestra, was absent in New York, and every member 
of the hastily put together orchestra seemed playing on 
his own account. Parodi isa difficult singer to accom- 
pany, it is said; and so we should think, for she 1s an ad 
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libitum singer. She sings operatic music on the stage 
not in concert style, but as dramatic music, with dra- 
matic effect and expression. It is comparatively easy 
to accompany a singer who, after repeating the recita- 
tives, and attending to some stage busincssall in regular 
time, guided by the prompter, advances to the foot-lights 
and sums up every thing in a cavatina, filled with won- 
derful tours de force, without heeding whether the piece 
requires certain expressions of countenance and manner 
of acting ; brilliant chromaties, trills, and grupetti, must 
supply the place of expression; the dramatic effect may 
be sacrificed if the ears are only surprised. But Parodi 
has been formed in a school whose severe artistic rules 
teach her to place confidence in her art, and never make 
a shadow of a sacrifice or concession for mere applause. 
Though the words of the miserable libretto may have 
but little poetry in them, Parodi creates poetry in her 
conception of the character, and increases the grand 
effect already produced by her pure vocal style, by adding 
to it all the fine poetical beauty of dramatic action. 
When she commenced the opening cavatina of Ernani, 
we felt sure that the orchestra would feel the want of 
their masterly leader, and be unable to accompany her. 
She took them all aback in the recitative, they lost con- 
fidence, and through the whole Opera, never regained 
their breath. 

Her Gemma di Vergy was also fine. Her singing of 
the prayer in the 11th scene of the last act—the last 
scene but one—was chaste and classic, in the purest 
vocal style; it brought back many recollections to us, 
and we wished for good old Signor Trajetta to hear it, 
that his desponding heart might be lightened with the 
knowledge that there was at last a singer of the pure 
old Italian school, who could dare in these vocal tight- 
rope days to execute a piece simply, plainly, and with- 
out a single adornment, trusting to the effect produced 
by a clear, good voce di petto intonation. 

We have kept for the last a description of Parodi in 
Norma, as a bonne bouche. We have had numberless 
Normas in our Chestnut street theatre. The Philadel- 
phians all like Norma—they feel safe in liking it; every 
opera-going man, woman and child is familiar with this 
opera, from beginning to end; for did not, years ago, 
a musical townsman and his brother translate it, and 
transpose it, and do every other English barbarism to it, 
in order that Mrs. Wood could sing it to our then unso- 
phisticated ears? Then the industrious Seguins gave 
us their travestie of this beautiful creation; and every 
traveling Italian troupe brought it out as they passed 
through our town. 

It is a beautiful opera; so we have always thought 
when we have had the score up before us on our music- 
stand, and read, and sung, and played over the number- 
less gems of melody contained in it; but we have always 
felt disappointed whenever we have seen it on the stage, 
until we heard Parodi in it; and after seeing her, we 
felt that at last we had seen a Norma, who not only did 
not disappoint us, but filled us with the most elevated 
feelings. From the moment she enters and mounts the 
stone step of the Druidical altar—to her a stone of sacri- 
fice, rather than a sacred altar of divination—until the 
last scene, when the fatal black veil envelops her, she is 
the Norma our fancy pictures when reading the music 
of Bellini’s beautiful creation. 

Some operas can be listened to with a degree of plea- 
sure, even if the prima donna’s part be not very well 
represented ; but Norma is Norma alone. Its choruses 
are fine, but the whole opera turns on the beautiful 
priestess, and it is a bleak, uninteresting opera in repre- 
sentation if the Norma herself be nota good one. All 








the great singers of modern times have chosen this opera 
as a favorite piece of exhibition. Pasta, the first Nor- 
ma, and Grisi have held this character as their master- 
piece; but it is not alone for its music they have chosen 
it, which is not more difficult to execute than many 
other operas, but because it displays to advantage their 
fine histrionic powers; it is a noble picture with one 
figure—Norma, the Druidical priestess—all the other 
parts are mere accessories. 

To produce effect in Norma, a singer, therefore, must 
be a fine actress, and this Parodi is: In her hands the 
lyrical drama becomes true poetry, and we see again the 
union of music and poetry, which should never have 
been divided. Parodi’s singing of the prayer or invoca- 
tion, Casta Diva, particularly on the second night, was 
chaste and beautiful. Her second representation of 
Norma, which was her last appearance but one, was her 
best night; her voice was clear, pure and true from be- 
ginning to end; every passage and every scene was 
grand; no flagging, no sinking, from the first note to the 
last; from the first assumption of priestess authority to 
the final appeal for her children, and rendering up of life 
in atonement for her broken vows, she was Bellini’s 
Norma—the finest operatic creation of the modern school 
of music. 

Parodi’s voice is very rich and full; we have never 
heard finer voce dt petto notes; this chest register is 
perfect; the notes roll from it with true contr’alto rich- 
ness, and she uses it with great effect in her recitative. 
Her recitative is true recitave, seldom adorned, pure 
and simple. Her enunciation is so clear and distinct, 
even in her cavatinas and concerted pieces, that it re- 
called to us some beautiful descriptions we have read 
of the probable dramatic music of the ancient Greek 
drama, which some enthusiastic modern Greek scholars 
have imagined to have been so perfect as ‘‘ to have imi- 
tated not only the effect of the words, but the words 
themselves, by tones, inflexions, intervals and rhythmi- 
cal movements resembling those of speech.’? 

Parodi is at first glance fine looking, yes, noble and 
grand looking, especially in her first scene of Norma. 
When she mounted the Druidical altar the effect was so 
fine that we would have delayed for awhile the progress 
of the opera to enjoy the beautiful illusion. She is not 
what is generally called beautiful—or as we overheard a 
gentleman say of her at a concert—‘‘ She is not what the 
women call beautiful ;’’ and yet it would be difficult to 
persuade her admirers that she was not; for there are 
moments when she is positively beautiful—of course we 
own to being in the list of her admirers. She has that 
fine Jewish outline which can be seen in the profiles of 
sO many great actors, actresses and singers. All the 
pictures of the Kemble family have it—indeed, Parodi’s 
brow and nose remind one of the pictures of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, especially in the third act of Lucrezia Borgia, 
when the attendant announces ‘*‘ La Duchessa,’’ and she 
enters in her beautiful half-regal costume. Her large 
dark eyes are expressive, but not so well set in her head 
as they might be; her mouth is large and her teeth fine, 
but her lips are not flexible. Her complexion from the 
stage—for we are giving a stage description—is dark, 
very dark, a clear brunette—that transparent olive hue 
we read of in descriptions of the rich flesh tintings of 
the old Italian painters—and her hair, which is very thick 
and long, is a glossy night-black. She is tall and has a 
finely developed figure, with an erect, dignified carriage 
of the head and shoulders; there is a calm, firm self-pos- 
session in every movement—she has, to use a favorite 
modern expression, borrowed from the French, ‘ beau~ 
coup d’aplomb’’ in the highest degree; never embar- 
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rassed, scarcely conscious of her audience, and com- 
pletely identified with her character. We were near 
enough to hear her expressions of annoyance several 
times when the choruses or orchestra did not perform 
their parts properly, and though we could not distinguish 
her low muttering words, we felt pretty sure that some 
expressive expletives were uttered or intended in those 
deep voce di petto sounds, but at the same time it was 
evident to us, that it did not break the illusion to her; 
she seemed completely enveloped in the poetical atmo- 
sphere created by her imagination, and not even the 
drawbacks of a poor support in the chorus or accompa- 
niment could disturb her. 

She dresses well, but does not seem quite at home in 
her flowing drapery. We wish she would dispense with 
veils and all easily detached pieces of female costume— 
veils and loose drapery produce a picturesque effect we 
know, but where they appear to be so much in the way 
as they are with Parodi, they had better be left off. Her 
acting is so energetic, expressing with fidelity to nature 
every deep feeling, that it would be difficult to fasten on 
her securely, floating drapery; her sudden impulsive 
movements would disarrange any toilette ; this may seem 
a little thing, but it is not if stage effect be any thing. 
Parodi moves well, and manages her fine arms and hands 
with infinite grace—her attitudes are statuesque and 
remind one of the classic creations of the sculptors of her 
own land—Italy—the Mother of Art. 

We have dwelt so long on Parodi, that we have 
scarcely left ourselves room to speak in detail of Maret- 
zek’s late Opera Season. We might very properly com- 
plain of the miserable choruses, and, at times, badly ma- 
naged orchestra, but we do not like to dwell on disagree- 
able ihings; moreover, all this can be rectified if we 
show ourselves willing to support a permanent opera. 
The orchestra, though mismanaged, contained some good 
players—every one will recall the two or three beautiful 
hautboy and violincello solos, which were as fine as 
any thing we have ever heard of the kind; and while 
listening to them we felt very much afraid that we should 
not long have them, knowing very well that as soon as 
the enterprising Havanese empresario, Marti, knew of 
them, they would be secured for the pleasure of the Ha- 
vanese public, whose good taste tolerates nothing me- 
diocre in the getting up of an opera. 

Of Signora Truffi Benedetti, the prima-donna of the 
Maretzek troupe, we have already spoken at length 
im a preceding editorial. She was as she is always, 
beautiful, performing her parts artistically and in good 
taste. Before we saw Parodi, Truffi was the finest ope- 
ratic actress we had ever seen on the stage. We are 
disposed to think that it was owing to Parodi’s strong, 
powerful voice, and bold acting, that Truffi appeared 


more feeble in voice and action than she had heretofore. 
In some characters, however, we would rather see Truffi 
than Parodi. Truffi’s Elvira in Ernani is more to our 
taste than Parodi’s representation of it, and her Eloisa 
in Giuramento seems to be hers peculiarly; again have 
we enjoyed her beautiful representation of this charac- 
ter, and again had tears brought to our eyes by her 
touching broken accents in the finale—just such a trem- 
bling love-expressing voice as Truffi’s seems required 
for that death-song, and never shall we forget the effect 
always produced by her broken enunciation of the last 
words—‘‘ io moro ancor.’” She is a good actress, a good 
singer, and a very beautiful woman. 

With the exception of Rosi, we did not like the other 
singers—Bertucca and Forti have thin French voices 
and French style—Patti has improved amazingly, but 
her voice wants the mellowing that can only be obtained 
by the laborious practice which contr’alto voices like 
hers require; Lorini’s voice is rasping; Avignone’s 
trembles with painful uncertainty, though his singing in 
Carlos in Ernani was very good ; and Novellis’ voice was 
tame and feeble. Rosi, however, has a good deep basso 
voice, and his fine stately person produces a good effect 
on the stage. 

The operatic season, on the whole, may be considered 
as successful. Mr. Walker certainly deserves credit for 
his efforts to make the opera nights attractive. The danc- 
ing promised ‘‘ in the bond’? was given; but we liked the 
‘¢ extra’’—as our Yankee brethen call every thing unex- 
pected or over the original arrangement—much better. 
Mlle. Nathalie Fitzjames and her attendants disappoint- 
ed us sadly; they did not give half nor quarter the gra- 
tification that the four Mlles. Rousets did. Their 
graceful groupings, and bold expressive pantomime, 
drew down rounds of applause and showers of bouquets. 

We hope the report is true, that Mr. Walker has in 
view the erection of a large Musical Hall, in order to es- 
tablish, if possible, an opera for the winter season here. 
It need not be made an expensive affair, at first, to the 
manager ; two or three representations of a week, and a 
short season like the one we have just had, will do a 
great deal for our musical taste. But two things must 
be attended to—the choruses and the orchestra; they 
must be better drilled and trained. This can be passed 
over in an experiment like the past season, but an opera 
to succeed with us must be, even if moderately gotten 
up, at least respectable in these parts. This of course 
depends upon the public as well as the manager, he must 
have strong support and encouragement to maintain even 
a small opera troupe, and this we trust will be given; 
for an opera once established amongst us will prove oi 
great service to our community; it is a refining, culti- 





vating amusement, and will benefit every class. 
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THE PAST.—A SONNET. 





BY MARY SPENSER PEASE. 





THe past, the past! the irrevocable past ! 
A shrouded ghost of buried years it glooms, 
With bloodless finger pointing to the tombs 
Where joys, woes, hopes, and fears, lie stilled at last. 
The past, the past! the unrelenting past! ~ 
In sleep, awake, in festive hour still looms 
Thy shade, our present haunting with such dooms, 








O’er all our future boding clouds are cast. 
The past, the past! Mother of Memory ! 
Sing to thy child some wild, sweet olden song, 
To lull dark thought, and steal her soul along 
To softly rest in sunniest dreams of thee. 
Vain prayer, past joy, grief, love, remorse, past wrong, 
Each bearing its own pall, the heart unbidden throng. 
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whiled a- way, And would those hoursre - call. 





24V. Pm wea-ryof my lone-ly life, Oh! 





gen-tle la-dies, all; And now 
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THIRD VERSE. 


I do implore, for pity’s sake, 
Oh, gentle ladies, all! 

That you will kind compassion take, 
And list my earnest call ;— 


FOURTH VERSE. 


I want a wife,—a loving wife, 
Oh, gentle ladies, all! 

To cheer the gloom of this sad life 
With pleasures that ne’er pall. 


FIFTH VERSE. 
Long years have gone, I grieve to say, 
Oh, gentle ladies, all! ‘ 
Since pleasure’s sun lit up my way 
To op’ra, rout, or ball. 








Ritard, 


IPmlook-ing for a wife, Nor short, nor fat, nor 


SIXTH VERSE. 


Then I was fashion’s neatest beau, 
Oh, gentle ladies, all! 

I dressed and looked quite comme il faut, 
And charmed both great and small. 


SEVENTH VERSE. 


Flirtations have no pleasure now, 
Oh, gentle ladies, all! 

Alas! I’m awkward at a bow, 
And often get a fall! 


EIGHTH VERSE. 


Indeed, indeed, I want a wife, 
Oh, gentle ladies, all! 

To cheer the gloom of this sad life 

With pleasures that ne’er pall! 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Poems. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. New Edition. 
London: Chapman § Hall. 2 vols. 12mo. 
. 


The peculiarities and the powers of Mrs. Barrett’s 
genius are now generally known, and we do not notice 
this edition of her poems with the intention of giving an 
exposition of her poetic method and character, but for 
the purpose of calling the attention of our readers to 
forty-three sonnets at the conclusion of the second yo- 
lume, which are not in the late American edition of her 
works. These are entitled ‘‘ Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese ;’? but it is very evident that they are original 
poems, intended to describe the growth of her love for 
the poet Browning, and genuine utterances right from 
her own ‘‘ brain-lit heart.’’ In this view, they are among 
the most striking and peculiar poems in the literature of 
affection. The opening sonnets exhibit her as prepared 
for death, a consummation which long years of afflicting 
maladies had made ‘ devoutly to be wished ;’’ but Love, 
in the midst of this ‘* other-worldliness’’ of her moods, 
glides in to turn earth itself into heaven— 


I thought once how Theocritus had sung 
Of the sweet years, the dear and wished for years, 
Who each one in a gracious hand appears 
To bear a gift for mortals old and young: 
And, as I mused it in his antique tongue, 
I saw in gradual vision through my tears, 
The sweet, sad years, the melancholy years— 
Those of my own life, who by turns had flung 
A shadow acrossme. Straightway I was ’ware, 
So weeping, how a mystic shape did move 
Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair; 
And a voice said in mastery while I strove— 
‘Guess now who holds thee ?’’—** Death,’’ I said. 
But there, 
The silver answer rang—‘‘ Not Death but Love.’’ 


In the following sonnet, Browning is directly ad- 
dressed, and the depth of the love is pr by the 
very humility in which it finds expressi 


Unlike are we, unlike, O princely heart! 
Unlike our uses and our destinies 
Our ministering two angels look surprise 
On one another, as they strike athwart 
Their wings in passing. Thou, bethink thee, art 
A guest for queens at social pageantries, 
With gages from a hundred brighter eyes 
Than tears, even, can make mine, to ply thy part 
Of chief musician. What hast thou to do 
With looking from the lattice-lights at me, 
A poor, tired, wandering singer? singing through 
The dark, and leaning up a cypress tree ? 
The chrism is on thine head—on mine, the dew— 
And Death must dig the level where these agree.”? 


This feeling is continued through several sonnets, and 
the ‘¢ most gracious singer of high poems’’ is adjured to 
‘¢go,”? in solemn, grief-smitten words whose spirit says 
‘“‘stay.??, Whata massive weight of darkly impassioned 
thought is there in the following lines: 


I lift my heavy heart up solemnly, 
As once Electra her sepulchral urn, 
And, ooking thine eyes, I overturn 
The ashes at thy feet. Behold and see 
What a great heap of grief lay hid in me; 
And how the red, wild sparkles dimly burn 
Through the ashen grayness. If thy foot in scorn 
Could tread them out to darkness utterly, 
It might be well perhaps. But if instead 
Thou wait beside me for the wind to blow 
The gray dust up—those laurels on thy head, 
O, my beloved, will not shield thee so, 
That none of all the fires shall seorch and shred 
The hair beneath. Stand further off then! Go. 





In the next sonnet—of which we quote the conclusion 
—this feeling melts into the deepest pathos. It begins 
with “ Go from me;’’ but how could the object of this 
command obey, with such an assurance added as this? 


The widest land 
Doom takes to part us, leaves thy heart in mine 
With pulses that beat double. What I do 
And what I dream include thee, as the wine 
Must taste of its own grapes. And when I sue 
God for myself, He hears that name of thine, 
And sees within my eyes, the tears of two. 


The next is more joyous and hopeful : 


The face of all the world is changed, I think, 
Since first I heard the footsteps of thy soul 
Move still, oh, still beside me; as they stole 

Betwixt me and the dreadful outer brin 

Of obvious death, where I who thought to sink 
Was caught up into love, and taught the whole 

Of life in a new rhythm. 


In the following, the thought becomes finely ecstatic, 
and the peculiar energy of the writer’s nature leaps im- 
patiently forth at the conclusion in lines that kindle in- 
stinctive sympathy : 


Yet love, mere love, is beautiful indeed, 
And worthy of acceptation. Fire is bright, 
Let snee burn, or flax! An equal light 
Leaps in the flame from cedar-plank or weed, 
And love is fire: and when I say at need 
I love thee-—-mark! I love thee !—in thy sight 
I stand transfigured, glorified, aright, 
With conscience of the new rays that proceed 
Out of my face toward thine. There ’s nothing low 
In love, when love the lowest ; meanest creatures 
Who love God, God accepts while loving so. 
And what I feel, across the inferior features 
Of what I am, doth flash itself, and show 
How that great work of Love enhances Nature's. 


The sonnet which we now quote, suggests a senti- 
ment almost unreachable to expression, and the feeling 
has a searching pathos and lingering sweetness that ‘* lie 
too deep for tears :’’ 


I never gave a lock of hair away 
To a man, dearest, except this to thee, 
Which now upon my fingers thoughtfully 

I ring out to the full brown length and say 

‘* Take it.??, My day of youth went yesterday ; 
My hair no longer bounds to my foot’s glee, 
Nor plant I it from rose or myrtle tree, 

As girls do, any more. It only may 

Now shade on two pale cheeks, the mark of tears, 
Taught drooping from the head that hangs aside 

Through sorrow’s trick. I thought the funeral shears 
Would take this first; but Love is justified: 

Take it, thou—finding pure, from all those years, 
The kiss my mother left there when she died. 


The conclusion of the twenty-third sonnet is the most 
ingenious of all offerings to the divinity of Love. The 
whole poem is perhaps as beautiful as any in the collec- 
tion. 


Is it indeed so? If I lay here dead, 
Would’st thou miss any life in losing mine! 
And would the sun for thee more eolaty shine, 
Because of grave-damps falling round my head ? 
I marveled, my beloved, when I read 
Thy thought so in the letter? Can I pour thy wine 
While my hands tremble? Then, my soul, instead 
Of dreams of death, resumes life’s lower range ! 
Then love me, love! Look on me—breathe on me! 
As brighter ladies do not count it strange, 
For love, to give up acres and degree, 
I yield the grave for thy sake, and exchange 
My near sweet view of Heaven, for earth with thee! 
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whiled a- way, And would those hoursre - call. 24 V. I’m wea-ryof my lone-ly life, 





Ritard, 
oN 


gen-tle la-dies, all; Pmlook-ing for a wife, Nor short, nor fat, 


oN 





THIRD VERSE. SIXTH VERSE. 
I do implore, for pity’s sake, Then I was fashion’s neatest beau, 
Oh, gentle ladies, all! Oh, gentle ladies, all! 
That you will kind compassion take, I dressed and looked quite comme il faut, 
And list my earnest call :— And charmed both great and small. 
FOURTH VERSE. SEVENTH VERSE. 
I want a wife,—a loving wife, Flirtations have no pleasure now, 
Oh, gentle ladies, all! Oh, gentle ladies, all! 
To cheer the gloom of this sad life Alas! I’m awkward at a bow, 
With pleasures that ne’er pall. And often get a fall! 
FIFTH VERSE. EIGHTH VERSE. 
Long years have gone, I grieve to say, Indeed, indeed, I want a wife, 
Oh, gentle ladies, all! Oh, gentle ladies, all! 
Since pleasure’s sun lit up my way To cheer the gloom of this sad life 
To op’ra, rout, or ball. With pleasures that ne’er pall! 


Oh! 


nor 
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Poems. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. New Edition. 
London: Chapman § Hall. 2 vols. 12mo, 


The peculiarities and the powers of Mrs. Barrett’s 
genius are now generally known, and we do not notice 
this edition of her poems with the intention of giving an 
exposition of her poetic method and character, but for 
the purpose of calling the attention of our readers to 
forty-three sonnets at the conclusion of the second vo- 
lume, which are not in the late American edition of her 
works. These are entitled ‘‘ Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese ;’? but it is very evident that they are original 
poems, intended to describe the growth of her love for 
the poet Browning, and genuine utterances right from 
her own ‘‘ brain-lit heart.’’ In this view, they are among 
the most striking and peculiar poems in the literature of 
affection. The opening sonnets exhibit her as prepared 
for death, a consummation which long years of afflicting 
maladies had made ‘‘ devoutly to be wished ;’’ but Love, 
in the midst of this ‘‘ other-worldliness’’ of her moods, 
glides in to turn earth itself into heaven— 


I thought once how Theocritus had sung 
Of the sweet years, the dear and wished for years, 
Who each one in a gracious hand appears 
To bear a gift for mortals old and young: 
And, as I mused it in his antique tongue, 
I saw in gradual vision through my tears, 
The sweet, sad years, the melancholy years— 
Those of my own life, who by turns had flung 
A shadow across me. Straightway I was ’ware, 
So weeping, how a mystic shape did move 
Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair; 
And a voice said in mastery while I strove— 
‘¢ Guess now who holds thee ?’’—** Death,’’ I saad. 
But there, 
The silver answer rang—‘‘ Not Death but Love.’? 


In the following sonnet, Browning is directly ad- 
dressed, and the depth of the love is indicated by the 
very humility in which it finds expression : 


Unlike are we, unlike, O princely heart! 
Unlike our uses and our destinies 
Our mMistering two angels look surprise 
On one another, as they strike athwart 
Their wings in passing. Thou, bethink thee, art 
A guest for queens at social pageantries, 
With gages from a hundred brighter eyes 
Than tears, even, can make mine, to ply thy part 
Of chief musician. What hast thou to do 
With looking from the lattice-lights at me, 
A poor, tired, wandering singer? singing through 
The dark, and leaning up a cypress tree ? 
The chrism is on thine head—on mine, the dew— 
And Death must dig the level where these agree.’’ 


This feeling is continued through several sonnets, and 
the ‘‘ most gracious singer of high poems’’ is adjured to 
‘go,’ in solemn, grief-smitten words whose spirit says 
“stay.”? Whata massive weight of darkly impassioned 
thought is there in the following lines: 


I lift my heavy heart up solemnly, 
As once Electra her sepulchral urn, 
And, looking in thine eyes, I overturn 
The ashes at thy feet. Behold and see 
What a great heap of grief lay hid in me, 
And how the red, wild sparkles dimly burn 
Through the ashen grayness. If thy foot in scorn 
Could tread them out to darkness utterly, 
It might be well perhaps. But if instead 
Thou wait beside me for the wind to blow 
The gray dust up—those laurels on thy head, 
O, my beloved, will not shield thee so, 
That none of all the fires shall scorch and shred 
The hair beneath. Stand further off then! Go. 





In the next sonnet—of which we quote the conclusion 
—this feeling melts into the deepest pathos. It begins 
with **‘ Go from me ;”’ but how could the object of this 
command obey, with such an assurance added as this? 


The widest land 
Doom takes to part us, leaves thy heart in mine 
With pulses that beat double. What I do 
And what I dream include thee, as the wine 
Must taste of its own grapes. And when I sue 
God for myself, He hears that name of thine, 
And sees within my eyes, the tears of two. 


The next is more joyous and hopeful : 


The face of all the world is changed, T think, 
Since first I heard the footsteps of thy soul 
Move still, oh, still beside me; as they stole 

Betwixt me and the dreadful outer brin 

Of obvious death, where I who thought to sink 
Was caught up into love, and taught the whole 

Of life in a new rhythm. 


In the following, the thought becomes finely ecstatic, 
and the peculiar energy of the writer’s nature leaps im- 
patiently forth at the conclusion in lines that kindle in- 
stinctive sympathy : 


Yet love, mere love, is beautiful indeed, 
And worthy of acceptation. Fire is bright, 
Let oan burn, or flax! An equal light 
Leaps in the flame from cedar-plank or weed, 
And love is fire: and when I say at need 
I love thee—-mark! I love thee !—in thy sight 
I stand transfigured, glorified, aright, 
With conscience of the new rays that proceed 
Out of my face toward thine. There ’s nothing low 
In love, when love the lowest ; meanest creatures 
Who love God, God accepts while loving so. 
And what I feel, across the inferior features 
Of what I am, doth flash itself, and show 
How that great work of Love enhances N ature’s. 


The sonnet which we now quote, suggests a senti- 
ment almost unreachable to expression, and the feeling 
has a searching pathos and lingering sweetness that “lie 
too deep for tears :’’ 


I never gave a lock of hair away 
To a man, dearest, except this to thee, 
Which now upon my fingers thoughtfully 

I ring out to the full brown length and say 

“ Take it.’? My day of youth went yesterday ; 
My hair no ae bounds to my foot’s glee, 
Nor plant I it from rose or myrtle tree, 

As girls do, any more. It only may 

Now shade on two pale cheeks, the mark of tears, 
Taught drooping from the head that hangs aside 

Through sorrow’s trick. I thought the funeral shears 
Would take this first; but Love is justified : 

Take it, thou—finding pure, from all those years, 
The kiss my mother left there when she died. 


The conclusion of the twenty-third sonnet is the most 
ingenious of all offerings to the divinity of Love. The 
whole poem is perhaps as beautiful as any in the collec- 
tion. 


Is it indeed so? If I lay here dead, 
Would’st thou miss any life in losing mine! 
And would the sun for thee more coldly shine, 
Because of grave-damps falling round my head ? 
I marveled, my beloved, when I read 
Thy thought so in the letter? Can I pour thy wine 
While my hands tremble? Then, my soul, instead 
Of dreams of death, resumes life’s lower range ! 
Then love me, love! Look on me—breathe on me! 
As brighter ladies do not count it strange, 
For love, to give up acres and degree, 
I yield the grave for thy sake, and exchange 
My near sweet view of Heaven, for earth with thee! 
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With one more sonnet, which we cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting, we close our extracts from these 
magical little pieces : 

First time he kissed me, he but only kissed 

The fingers of this hand wherewith I write, 

And ever since it grew more clean and white— 
Slow to world-greetings—quick with its ‘‘ oh, list,” 
When the angel's sper ak. A ring of amethyst 

I could not wear here plainer to my sight, 

Than that first kiss. The second passed in height 
The first, and sought the forehead, and half missed, 

Half falling on the hair. O beyond meed ! 

That was the chrism of love, which Love’s own crown, 

With sanctifying sweetness did precede. 

The third, upon my lips was folded down 

In perfect, purple state! since when, indeed, 

I have been proud, and said, ‘‘ My love, my own.’”’ 


We have made these quotations to exhibit the senti- 
ment the sonnets, and have passed over those 
minor defects of expression and obstinate obscurities of 
thought, which still slightly disfigure the poems of Mrs. 
Browning. Her mind is certainly one of the largest 
ever deposited in a woman’s head, but its great ele- 
ments of thought and emotion have not yet been harmo- 
niously combined, and her best poems accordingly lack 
perfect unity of effect. But after subjecting her fauits 
to the severest scrutiny, her excellences are still, in 
comparison, transcendent, and the impression her whole 
works leave on the reader’s mind is the inpeoqsion of a 
great and deep nature, whose thoughts 


of 


Step out grandly to the Infinite, 
From the dark edges of our sensual ground, 


And whose emotions connect the vastest conceptions of 
her imagination with human sympathies perceptible to 
the simplest heart. We fear that she is not popular, and 
we cannot hope that she ever will be popular until the 
purity, elevation, and essential greatness of her nature 
are expressed with more uniform clearness and melody 
than now characterize her style. 





Orations and Speeches. By Charles Sumner. Boston: 


Ticknor, Reed § Fields. 2 vols, 12mo. 


This collection of the literary and political addresses 
of an accomplished and effective New England orator, 
is crammed with bold thoughts and striking facts, ex- 
pressed in a style of great splendor and animation. Al- 
though half of the second volume bristles with political 
matter, calculated to provoke hostilities against him in 
the minds of many readers, the larger portion of the col- 
lection is devoted to the discussion and illustration of 
the great subjects which now agitate the popular mind, 
independent of political organizations. Such are the 
orations entitled ‘‘ The True Grandeur of Nations,’’ 
‘¢ Fame and Glory,’’ ‘* The Artist, Scholar, Jurist and 
Philanthropist,’’ ‘* The Law of Human Progress,’’ and 
various other addresses devoted to peace, prison dis- 
cipline, and the like. In these Mr. Sumner exhibits an 
enthusiastic audacity of thought, in connection with 
great sweetness as well as energy of feeling; and, 
though going to his object in straight lines, and making 
some terrible crashing among the world’s crockery as 
ne goes, he still delights the reader he may not convert, 
and enforces respect for his opinions by the vast sweep 
of his learning and his prodigious command of facts. 
The spirit which animates the majority of the collection 
is pure and high, and it continually blazes out in pas- 
sages of splendid eloquence. We have little doubt that 


the volumes will prove to be a permanent addition to 
American literature, as they are calculated to stimu- 
late readers as readily as they have already stimulated 
audiences. 
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The Diosma. A Perennial. By Miss H. F. Gould. 
Boston; Phillips, Sampson § Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This beautiful little volume well deserves its delicate 
and fragrant name. It is composed of poems, original 
and selected, which are genuine expressions of senti- 
ment and affection. The name of the editor has long 
been a cherished one in a peculiar department of Ame- 
rican poetry, which she has almost made her own. We 
extract, as a specimen of the volume, the following ex- 
quisite poem, translated from the Danish of Andersen ; 


THE DYING CHILD. 


Mother, I’m tired, and I would fain be sleeping ; 
Let me repose upon thy bosom seek ; 

But promise me that thou wilt leave off weeping, 
Because thy tears fall hot upon my cheek. 

Here it is cold; the tempest raveth madly ; 
But in my dreams all is so wondrous bright ; 

I see the angel children smiling gladly, 
When from my weary eyes I shut the light 


Mother, one steals beside me now, and listen ; 
Dost thou not hear the music’s sweet accord ? 

See how his white wings beautifully glisten ! 
Surely those wings were given him by our Lord! 

Green, gold, and red, are Sons all around me; 
They are the flowers the angel scattereth : 

Shall I have also wings whilst life has bound me ? 
Or, mother, are they given alone in death ? 


Why dost thou clasp me as if I were going ? 

Why dost thou press they cheek thus unto mine? 
Thy cheek is hot, and still thy tears are flowing : 

I will, dear mother, will be always thine ! 
Do not sigh thus—it marreth thy reposing ; 

And if thou weep, then I must weep with thee! 
Oh! I am tired—my weary eyes are closing ; 

Look, mother, look ! the angel kisseth me fy 





Richard Edney and the Governor’s Family. A Rus-Urban 
Tale, Simple and Popular, yet Cultiured and Nobile, 
of Morals, Sentiment, and Life, Practically Treated 
and Pleasantly Illustrated. Containing, also, Hints 
on Being Good and Doing Good. By the Author of 
‘* Margaret,” etc. Boston: Phillips, Sampson § Co. 
1 vol. 1lmo. 


This quaint title is almost a criticism on the book, ex- 
hibiting that pretentious oddity which, with pertinacious 
ostentation of the queer and the eccentric, is thrust for- 
ward in all of Mr. Judd’s compositions—an odditty 
which is the disease of his fine mind, but wigch he ap- 
pears to consider its characteristic excellence. He un- 
doubtedly has originality both of thought and observa- 
tion, but under the guidance of willfulness it is too often 
frittered away into the mere exaggerations of individual 
caprice. Of all his works, however, the present is the 
most readable, and contains some passages of descrip- 
tion which are almost worthy of Dickens. The Yankee 
spirit of the book gives a peculiar zest to the sentiment 
with which it is associated, and the personages indicate 
a capacity for delineating character which might be 
trained into a rare power of characterization. 





Reveries of a Bachelor: or a Book of the Heart. By Jk 
Marvel. New York: Raker § Scribner. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is a delicious voiume, the best that has yet come 
from Mr. Mitchell’s fertile brain, and one that promises 
to be permanently popular. The author has decided 
originality of nature as well as of thinking, and though 
exquisitively sensitive to the peculiarities of his favorite 
English classics, and sometimes sliding into an imitation 
of their manner, he is still a veritable individuality, and 
leaves the print of it in the reader’s consciousness. 
‘‘The Reveries’’? have the fascination of strangeness 








even in the representation of common scenes and events, 
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and they leave on the mind an absolutely new impres- the history of some of Shakspeare’s women ; to imagine 


sion of the things they describe. The mechanical exe- | 


cution of the book is as quaintly elegant as its mental. 





Memory ana Hope. Boston: Ticknor, Reed § Fields. 

1 vol. 8vo. 

This beautiful volume is composed of poems selected 
from a wide variety of authors, but all celebrating the 
memories and hopes awakened by the loss of friends. 
The editor has contrived to obtain preces which exhibit 
the action of grief as modified by the individuality of the 


mourner, and the subject is thus surveyed from every | 
point of view that consists with consolation. The larger 
number of the poems are devoted to reflections and | 


imaginations stirred by the death of children, and many 
of them are of exquisite beauty, delicacy, and grace. 
Among the poets whose works furnish appropriate 
material for the volume, are Miss Barrett, T. K. Hervey, 
Mrs. Southey, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Herrick, 
Barry Cornwall, Alford, Moir, Fields, Alaric Watts, 
and Mary Howitt. The design of the volume is peculiar, 
and it is carried out with much taste and judgment. 
There is not a poem in the whole collection which is not 
appropriate. 


The Girlhood of Shakspeare’s Heroines. By Mary 
Cowden Clarke. Tale 1. Portia, the Heiress of Bel- 
mont. New York: Geo. P. Putnam. 

The idea of this serial work is excellent, and Mrs. 
Clarke, by her laborious ‘‘ Concordance to Shakspeare,’’ 
has eatned the right to undertake it. ‘‘ The design has 
been,’’ she says, ‘‘ to trace the probable antecedents in 








the possible circumstances and influences of scene, event, 
and associate, surrounding the infant life of his heroines, 
which might have conduced to originate and foster those 
germs of character recognized in their maturity, as 
by him developed.’? Mrs. Clarke feels that in respect 
to her author, she is 

‘* As petty to his ends 


As is the morn-dew on the myrtle-leaf 
To his grand sea ;”’ 


and it cannot be expected that she has done much more 
with Portia than to write a pleasing story, which con- 
tinually suggests the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,’’ without 
having any Shaksperian qualities in it. The series is to 
be completed in fifteen parts, and promises to be almost 
as delightful as the ‘‘ Tales from Shakspeare.’? Putnam 
has issued the present number in a style of much 
elegance. 


The Bards of the Bible. By George Gilfillan. New 
fork: D. Appleton § Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is probably Mr. Gilfillan’s last work, and ap- 
propriately closes a literary career of considerable 
brilliancy. It is also his best work, and promises to be 
more extensively popular than any of his others, as it 
addresses religious as well as literary readers. Every 
page of it exhibits that astounding fluency of flaring 
words, which is the defect of his style, but it also shows 
more than usual penetration of thought and naturalness 
of feeling, with less of his zig-zag flash in the eloquent 
passages. 


>>» 





THE INGLE-SIDE. 


TO JOHN INGLE, ESQ., EVANSVILLE, IND. 


My pear Jonn,—In making this new effort, the 
boldest on behalf of our own literature ever yet made by 
any publisher, of whom should [ think but of you? In 
all the glory of the bountiful accompaniments of the 
very best writers, the finest paper and type, I look back 
to the days when poverty furnished but planed boards 
for tablets for incipient essuys and reyiews—when you, 
my friend, made light of them, and warmed your fingers 
with my flaming library; quoting Burns as the poet 
whose name sanctioned the sacrifice. How many grand 
thoughts went sparkling up the chimney in those blazing 
shavings!—how many speeches and songs, unrecorded 
and unremembered, perished by your remorseless hands ! 
Those were happy days, my friend, and to be thought of 
kindly. 1s it strange that to-night I remember them so 
vividly, when I sit within stone-throw of the old build- 
ing where you and I educated ourselves for the Bur. I 
look out into the very court where you and I used to 
shove the jack-plane, read law and dine sumptuously off 
of three-cent muffins. It is in “Star Alley,’”? you will 
remember—where you used to read Pindar, as a sort of 
Attic salt to the dry porridge of law and moffins, and 
where the rosy-cheeked Dutch girl—your old flame— 
don’t be ashamed of her now—used to send you the 
brownest, fresh from the oven—because she had the love 
of an angel in her heart for your brown face. 

IT only remember Coke asa jolly old chap in black- 
letter, who would end his chapters jocularly—saying, 
‘* For the present this taste sufficeth !’—and he was right, 
generally. So we felt, at least, when we laid down the 
law. 

They tell me you are a rising young lawyer now. I 





am glad to hear it, for my remembrance of you does not 
take in more than five feet three inches of altitude, and 
I rejoice to hear you are up inthe world. You have 
your office over a bank—so runs the story—which I hope 
is creditable to you or to the bank, or both. It is con- 
venient at any rate. As ‘‘ good wine needs no bush’??— 
at least so says my friend Godey in his advertisements, 
and, being over a wine-store, he ought to know—I hope 
the bank is safe; your being over it is a good sign, and 
when I get the fifty thousand that I once thought I had, 
I will make a small deposit for your Highness to look 
down upon. 

I am coming out to see you next summer, and as I am 
somewhat rusty in my geography, and wish to take the 
‘¢ Germantown Emporium’? in my route—having been 
invited ‘‘in the very fullest and frankest way’’—you 
will send mea map of the road. Passage money being 
found to laborers on the canal, I suppose editors out 
west have free permission to travel, if they will. If you 
will just mention where I shall strike on the Evansville 
Rail-road, I shall take it kindly, asT havea friend in 
that Direction. 

Is there any chance of meeting the entire Western 
Press, assembled at some grand point on the 4th of July, 
where we can have speeches, songs and sentiment—with 
music and sky-rockets? Yow finding the collation and 
the crowd, and we Editors doing the lions and the lite- 
rature, and taking the huzzas und the honors. 

We—editorially—are the deuce at an off-hand, un- 
premeditated speech—and have now in short-hand notes, 
ready for any unexpected occasion, our best effort. 


| Suppose the crowd assembled, and after the proper toast 
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to ‘‘ Graham’’—and the immense cheering, which neces- 
sarily must follow it, over—we get up and deliver our 
undigested oratory. 

‘¢ First occasion—had no idea—honor—immense crowd 
—beauty and intelligence—Sons of the West—Daughters 
fair—proudest hour of our life—Ohio press—Graham’s 
Magazine—great book—present list—all the girls——”’ 
‘* TREMENDOUS APPLAUSE,’’ who is always present at 
great gatherings, is expected to drown the balance of 
this brilliant oration—if he does his whole duty, at the 
proper time. We shall then—before the excitement sub- 
sides—ca/i upon Brother Prentice, of the Louisville 
Journal, for a song appropriate to the hour and the oc- 
casion, who will respond at once, in something about 
**moonlight’? and * love,’’ for the enlightenment, in- 
struction and encouragement of the ladies. 


But, my dear John, these are idle thoughts, though 
kindly. Our days of exuberant levity are over—life is 
too full of ruggedness, and our duties are too pressing, 
to go singing on the way. The past, with all its beck- 
oning remembrances, vanishes, as we look up manfully 
in the face of duties undone. The hours idled roll up at 
our feet their sad reckoning; now girding up our loins 
for the struggle, let us lift the load upon willing shoul- 


ders, and as the ery Excrtsior comes from a thou- | 


sand voices, responsive to the wild beating of restless 
yet true hearts—headway in the throng, where a duty 
is to be done, a vice combatted or an error assailed, let 
us be found. Let the old times with their ruggedness 
be stern preachers now—and as the past, with all its 
labor comes up, let us shake off the sloth with which 
years and ease fetter the free spirit—and to the old 
accustomed cadence of the cheering songs of labor, go 
into the battle ; denying impossibilities, and laughing to 
scorn a proud world’s effeminate toils. We are able, 
my dear friend, you and I, to do the work of old, twice 
told, on loftier grounds, if we but go at with a will.— 
The unconquerable purpose that could brave the worse 
than poverty—its merciless attendants—the doubts of 
the feeble rich, the pity of the insolent, gives nerves of 
steel in this great struggle. Let us call up, old friend, 
the old uzaRT, and with spirits that dare all things 
nobje, scorn all things mean, lift to the light of purer 
ey@s lives of resolute industry, of unsullied temperance, 
of true love to Humanity, and of humble trust in God. 
I do not believe that we should ever know how to be 
ashamed of the practice of this preaching, but I think 
we shall yet learn to blush, if our preaching is not acted. 

Let your faith, my friend, go out in large endeavor— 
be satisfied with no small expenditure of heart in right- 
ful efforts. Let vigilance, energy and a towering pur- 
pose to achieve high ends worthily, stamp with honor 
your future career. Then with “ God for the right’’ on 
your lips, and God and the Right in your heart, you will 
come off with more than a conquerors glory in life’s 
great battle. 

‘*T have no fear for thee! Come weal or wo, 
Thy brave young heart—thy hero-heart I know.”? 
GRAHAM. 


Wasps versus Drones.—We feel in quite a good 
humor, kind reader ! for the excelling beauty of our book 
has been acknowledged by the entire press and by thou- 
sands of the brightest eyes of the United States. Our 
Flower Piece and Fashion Plates, excite the most un- 
qualified admiration, which is demonstrated in bank-note 
enclosures liberally made. It has been tested that the ori- 
ginal and not the copies of the Paris Plates are making a 
buzz just now, for ours have been waspishly assailed by 





those who drone—we had almost said groan—in the dull- 
ness of their attempted imitations. A sneer so likeasigh 
we cannot get angry at in the face of such undeniable evi- 
dence of the fact that we are really doing a stinging bu- 
siness. ‘¢A drone,’? Webster says, ‘‘ makes no honey, 
but is killed or driven from the hive’’—our Fashions 
being kind of queen bees, are doing this we suppose with 
the drone fashions—and hence the imagining of wasps. 

But seriously, ‘‘Graham’’ is doing a very handsome 
business, but as this is a great country, we suppose there 
is room and verge enough, too, for all, without any un- 
charitable sneers. If not, we shall make room for “ Gra- 
ham,’? and so, good reader, you shall see. Our Paris 
Fashions we shall continue—they cost twice the money 
the others do—but then they are true and correct, are more 
than twice as handsome, are decidedly gems of art, and 
are fifty times more popular with the ladies. And so, 
these little matters being ended, we shall give the 
‘¢ Weppine Dresses” in our next number. 





GRAHAM versus REPRINTS. 


Yes ! Busy Body—Bee, wasp, fly, gnat—stop buzzing ! 
‘¢ Harper ‘‘ is a good foreign magazine—but it is not Gra- 
ham’s—by along way. Its readers, however, are be- 
coming educated magazine readers, and will learn some- 
thing after a while, and they will be Graham’s—which 
is not exactly the same thing, but is comfortable to 
think of, and true. Noman can long continue to read 
John Bull’s self-glorification, without saying to himself, 
‘¢ Well, this is all right about Nelson, and Wellington, 
and Bulwer, and Southey, but what is Brother Jonathan 
about? What says the leading American Magazine about 
the American Flag, and Yankee Doodle, and Home 
Literature??? In short, 4* What says Graham?’? And 
Graham will tell him. 

‘« He ’ll take Harper’s too.’’ Certainly he will, Noodle. 
Appetite grows, my friend, or the proverb would have 
died out long ago, as you should have done. Good 
morning! Take your counsel to fool’s market. Graham 
is a philosopher, and studies cause and effect. When 
Harper gets 100,000, Graham will be looking over his 
shoulder at the figures, whispering to the mayor, ‘ Jé 
wont do, James! It is all owing to temperance, my son; 
but you are beaten, as you deserve to be.’’ 

The veriest worshiper of the dust of Europe will tire 
of the dead-level of silly praise of John Bull upon every 
page. Johnisa stout fellow—drinks his ale, and eats 
his roast beef with great gusto—but he hasn’t quite all 
the brains of the family. Burly as he is, and valorous, 
he is not “all the chivalry,’’ but is intolerably conceited 
about ‘‘ Old England.’? Her Arts and Arms are his ever- 
lasting theme, and while the old gentleman with great 
self-complacency is ‘‘shouldering his crutch’? and 
‘¢ showing how fields were won,’’ he forgets that young 
Jonathan has whipped him twice in war—is his master 
in mechanics, and is not altogether a dolt at letters. He 
is a smart chap at learning—is Jonathan, and if he takes 
it into his head fairly, he will soon read and spell at a 
rate that shall astonish the schoolmaster. 

GranaM, at least, thinks he has a class of young 
writers now, who ask no odds in a fair encounter: Lo- 
well, Read, Legare, Godman, Whipple, Fields, Bayard 
Taylor, Stoddard, Hosmer, Street, Boker, Tuckerman, 
Hawthorne, Conrad, Moorhead, and others of the young 
| men, with a fair sprinkling of young countrywomen, to 
| say nothing of the light flashed upon his pages by stars 
| of great magnitude and pretensions—form a galaxy un- 
| equaled in ability, we will venture to say, by any corps 


| of writers engaged for any other magazine in the world. 
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